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THE LAST TWELVE VERSES 


OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


S. MARK 


On the opposite page is exhibited an exact Fac-simile, ob- 
tained by Photography, of fol. 28 6 of the Copex Sinatricus 
at S. Petersburg, (Tischendorf’s s) : shewing the abrupt ter- 
mination of S. Mark’s Gospel at the words E#oBOrNnTO raP 
(chap. xvi. 8), as explained at p. 70, and pp. 86—8. The 
original Photograph, which is here reproduced on a dimi- 
nished scale, measures in height full fourteen inches and 
one-eighth ; in breadth, full thirteen inches. It was pro- 
cured for me through the friendly and zealous offices of the 
English Chaplain at 8. Petersburg, the Rev. A. S. Thompson, 
B.D.; by favour of the Keeper of the Imperial Library, who 
has my hearty thanks for his liberality and consideration. 

It will be perceived that the text begins at 8. Mark xvi. 2, 
and ends with the first words of S. Luke i. 18. 

Up to this hour, every endeavour to obtain a Photograph 
of the corresponding page of the Copex Varicanus, B, 
(N°. 1209, in the Vatican,) has proved unavailing. If the 
present Vindication of the genuineness of Twelve Verses of 
the everlasting Gospel should have the good fortune to ap- 
prove itself to his Holiness, Popz Pius IX., let me be per- 
mitted in this unadorned and unusual manner,—(to which 
I would fain add some circumstance of respectful ceremony 
if I knew how,)—very humbly to entreat his Holiness to 
allow me to possess a Photograph, corresponding in size 
with the original, of the page of Copzx B (it is numbered 
fol. 1303,) which exhibits the abrupt termination of the 
Gospel according to S. Mark. 


J. W. B. 


ORIEL COLLEGB, OXFORD, 
June 14, 1871. 
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TO 


STR ROUNDELL PALMER, Q.C., MP., 
&c., &c., &e. 


Dear Siz Rovnpsz11, 


I do myself the honour of inscribing this volume to you. Per- 
mit me to explain the reason why. 

It is not merely that I may give expression to a sentiment of 
private friendship which dates back from the pleasant time when 
I was Curate to your Father,—whose memory I never recal 
without love and veneration ;—nor even in order to afford myself 
the opportunity of testifying how much I honour you for the 
noble example of conscientious uprightness and integrity which 
you set us on a recent public occasion. It is for no such reason 
that I dedicate to you this vindication of the last Twelve Verses 
of the Gospel according to S. Mark. . 

It is because I desire supremely to submit the argument con- 
tained in the ensuing pages to a practised judicial intellect of the 
loftiest stamp. Recent Editors of the New Testament insist that 
these “‘ last Twelve Verses’’ are not genuine. The Critics, almost 
to a man, avow themselves of the same opinion. Popular Preju- 
dice has been for a long time past warmly enlisted on the same side. 
Iam as convinced as I am of my life, that the reverse is the 
truth. It is not even with meas it ts with certain learned 
Jriends of mine, who, admitting the adversary’s premisses, con- 
tent themselves with denying the validity of his inference. How- 
ever true tt may be,—and tt is true,—that from those premisses 
the proposed conclusion does not follow, I yet venture to deny the 
correctness of those premisses altogether. I insist, on the con- 
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trary, that the Evidence relied on ts untrustworthy,—untrust- 
worthy in every particular. 

How, in the meantime, can such an one as I am hope to 
persuade the world that it is as I say, while the most illustrious 
Biblical Critics at home and abroad are agreed, and against me ° 
Clearly, the first thing to be done is to secure for myself a full 
and patient hearing. With this view, I have written a book. 
But next, instead of watting for the slow verdict of Public 
Opinion, (which yet, I know, must come after many days,) I 
desiderate for the Evidence I have collected, a competent and an 
‘impartial Judge. And that is why I dedicate my book to you. 
If I can but get this case fairly tried, I have no doubt whatever 
about the result. 

Whether you are able to find time to read these pages, or not, 
it shall content me to have shewn in this manner the confidence 
with which I advocate my cause; the kind of test to which I 
propose to bring my reasonings. If I may be allowed to say 80, 
—S. Mark’s last Twelve Verses shall no longer remain a 
subject of dispute among men. J am able to prove that 
this portion of the Gospel has been declared to be spurtous on 
wholly mistaken grounds: and this ought in fairness to close 
the discussion. But I claim to have done more. I claim to have 
shewn, from considerations which have been hitherto overlooked, 
that tts genuineness must needs be reckoned among the things 
that are absolutely certain. 


I am, with sincere regard and respect, 
Dear Sir Roundell, 
Very faithfully yours, 
JOHN W. BURGON. 


Onia1, 
July, 1871. 
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PREFACE. 


HIS volume is my contribution towards the better 
understanding of a subject which is destined, 
when it shall have grown into a Science, to vindi- 
cate for itself a mighty province, and to enjoy para- 
mount attention. I allude to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament Scriptures. 

That this Study is still in its infancy, all may see. 
The very principles on which it is based are as yet 
only imperfectly understood. The reason is obvious. 
It is because the very foundations have not yet been 
laid, (except to a wholly inadequate extent, )on which 
the future superstructure is to rise. A careful colla- 
tion of every extant Codex, (executed after the man- 
ner of the Rev. F. H. Scrivener’s labours in this de- 
partment,) is the first indispensable preliminary to 
any real progress. Another, is a revised Text, not to. 
say a more exact knowledge, of the oldest Versions. 
Scarcely of inferior importance would be critically 
correct editions of the Fathers of the Church; and 
these must by all means be furnished with far com- 
pleter Indices of Texts than have ever yet been at- 
tempted.—There is not a single Father to be named 
whose Works have been hitherto furnished with even 
a tolerably complete Index of the places in which he 
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either quotes, or else clearly refers to, the Text of the 
New Testament: while scarcely a tithe of the known 
MSS. of the Gospels have as yet been satisfactorily 
collated. Strange to relate, we are to this hour with- 
out so much as a satisfactory Catalogue of the Copies 
which are known to be extant. 

But when all this has been done,—/(and the Science 
deserves, and requires, a little more public encourage- 
ment than has hitherto been bestowed on the arduous 
and—let me not be ashamed to add the word—unre- 
munerative labour of Textual Criticism, )—it will be 
discovered that the popular and the prevailing Theory 
is a mistaken one. ‘The plausible hypothesis on which 
recent recensions of the Text have been for the most 
part conducted, will be seen to be no longer tenable. 
The latest decisions will in consequence be gene- 
rally reversed. 

I am not of course losing sight of what has been 
already achieved in this department of Sacred Learn- 
ing. While our knowledge of the uncial MSS. has been 
rendered tolerably exact and complete, an excel- 
lent beginning has been made, (chiefly by the Rev. 
F. H. Scrivener, the most judicious living Master 
of Textual Criticism,) in acquainting us with the con- 
tents of about seventy of the cursive MSS. of the New 
Testament. And though it is impossible to deny that 
the published Texts of Doctors Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelles as Texts are wholly inadmissible, yet is it 
equally certain that by the conscientious diligence 
with which those distinguished Scholars have respec- 
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tively laboured, they have erected monuments of their 
learning and ability which will endure for ever. Their 
Editions of the New Testament will not be super- 
seded by any new discoveries, by any future advances 
in the Science of Textual Criticism. The MSS. which 
they have edited will remain among the most pre- 
cious materials for future study. All honour to them ! 
If in the warmth of controversy I shall appear to 
have spoken of them sometimes without becoming 
deference, let me here once for all confess that I am 
to blame, and express my regret. When they have 
publicly begged S. Mark’s pardon for the grievous 
wrong they have done fim, I will very humbly beg 
their pardon also. 

In conclusion, I desire to offer my thanks to the 
Rev. John Wordsworth, late Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, for his patient perusal of these sheets as they 
have passed through the press, and for favouring me 
with several judicious suggestions. To him may be 
applied the saying of President Routh on receiving 
a visit from Bishop Wordsworth at his lodgings,— 
‘I see the learned son of a learned Father, sir !”»— 
Let me be permitted to add that my friend inherits 
the Bishop’s fine taste and accurate judgment also. 

And now I dismiss this Work, at which I have 
conscientiously laboured for many days and many 
nights; beginning it in joy and ending it in sorrow. 
The College in which I have for the most part written 
it is designated in the preamble of its Charter and 
in its Foundation Statutes, (which are already much 
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more than half a thousand years old,) as Collegium 
Scholarium in Sacrd Theologid studentium,—perpetuts 
temporibus duraturum. Indebted, under Gop, to the 
pious munificence of the Founder of Oriel for my | 
opportunities of study, I venture, in what I must | 
needs call evil days, to hope that I have to some 

extent “employed my advantages,” — (the expres- 

sion occurs in a prayer used by this Society on its 

three solemn anniversaries,) —as our Founder and 
Benefactors ‘‘ would approve if they were now upon 

earth to witness what we do.” 


J. W. B. 


ORIEL, ' 
July, 1871. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


The Facsimile of Copzx NS comes immediately before the Title, and 
faces the page describing it. 

The Facsimile of Copex L, with its page of description, comes imme- 
diately after page 124. 


2 Different grounds of Doubt [cHap, 


to achieve. But when this has been done, I venture to hope 
that the verses in dispute will for the future be allowed to 
retain their place in the second Gospel unmolested. 

It will of course be asked,—And yet, if all this be so, 
how does it happen that both in very ancient, and also in 
very modern times, this proposal to suppress twelve verses 
of the Gospel has enjoyed a certain amount of popularity P 
At the two different periods, (I answer,) for widely different 
reasons. 

(1.) In the ancient days, when it was the universal belief 
of Christendom that the Word of Gop must needs be con- 
sistent with itself in every part, and prove in every part 
(like its Divine Author) perfectly ‘faithful and true,” the 
difficulty (which was deemed all but insuperable) of bring- 
ing certain statements in S. Mark’s last Twelve Verses into 
harmony with certain statements of the other Evangelists, 
is discovered to have troubled Divines exceedingly. “In 
fact,” (says Mr. Scrivener,) “it brought suspicion upon these 
verses, and caused their omission in some copies seen by 
Eusebius.” That the maiming process is indeed attributable 
to this cause and came about in this particular way, I am 
unable to persuade myself; but, if the desire to provide an 
escape from a serious critical difficulty did not actually 
occasion that copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel were mutilated, it 
certainly was the reason why, in very early times, such 
mutilated copies were viewed without displeasure by some, 
and appealed to with complacency by others. 

(2.) But times are changed. We have recently been 
assured on high authority that the Church has reversed her 
ancient convictions in this respect: that now, “most sound 
theologians have no dread whatever of acknowledging minute 
points of disagreement” (i.e. minute errors) “in the four- 
fold narrative even of the life of the Redeemer*.” There 
has arisen in these last days a singular impatience of Dog- 
matic Truth, (especially Dogma of an unpalatable kind,) 
which has even rendered popular the pretext afforded by 
these same mutilated copies for the grave resuscitation of 
doubts, never as it would seem seriously entertained by any 

* Abp. Tait’s Harmony of Revelation und the Sciences, (1864,) p. 21. 
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of the ancients; and which, at all events for 1800 years and 
upwards, have deservedly sunk into oblivion. 

Whilst I write, that ‘“‘most divine explication of the 
chiefest articles of our Christian belief,” the Athanasian 
Creed », is made the object of incessant assaults*. But then 
it is remembered that statements quite as “ uncharitable”’ 
as any which this Creed contains are found in the 16th 
verse of 3. Mark’s concluding chapter; are in fact the words 
of Him whose very Name is Love. The precious warning 
clause, I say, (miscalled ‘‘ damnatory 4,”) which an imperti- 
nent officiousness is for glossing with a rubric and weaken- 
ing with an apology, proceeded from Divine lips,—at least 
if these concluding verses be genuine. How shall this incon- 
venient circumstance be more effectually dealt with than 
by accepting the suggestion of the moat recent editors, that 
S. Mark’s concluding verses are an unauthorised addition 
to his Gospel? “If it be acknowledged that the passage 
has a harsh sound,” (remarks Dean Stanley,) “unlike the 
usual utterances of Him who came not to condemn but to 
save, the discoveries of later times have shewn, almost be- 
yond doubt, that it is not a part of S. Marks Gospel, but 
an addition by another hand; of which the weakness in the 
external evidence coincides with the internal evidence in 
proving its later origin °.” 

Modern prejudice, then,—added to a singularly exagge- 
rated estimate of the critical importance of the testimony 


© See by all means Hooker, E. P., v. xlii. 11—18. 

¢ Abp. Tait is of opinion that it “should not retain ite place in the public 
Service of the Church:” and Dean Stanley gives sixteen reasons for the 
same opinion,—the fifteenth of which is that “many excellent laymen, in- 
cluding King George III., have declined to take part in the recitation.” 
(Fiaal) Report of the Ritual Commission, 1870, p. viii. and p. xvii. 

¢ In the words of a thoughtful friend, (Rev. C. P. Eden),—“* Condemnatory 
is just what these clauses are sof. I understand myself, in uttering theee 
words, not to condemn a fellow creature, but to acknowledge a truth of Scrip- 
ture, Gop’s judgment namely on the sin of unbelief. The farther question,— 
In whom the sin of unbelief is found; that awful question I leave entirely in 
His hands who is the alone Judge of hearta; who made us, and knows our 
infirmities, and whose tender mercies are over all His works.” 

¢ “The Athanasian Creed,” by the Dean of Westminster (Contemporary 
Review, Aug., 1870, pp. 158, 159). 
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of our two oldest Codices, (another of the “discoveries of 
later times,” concerning which I shall have more to say 
by-and-by,)—must explain why the opinion is even popular 
that the last twelve verses of S.Mark are a spurious ap- 
pendix to his Gospel. 

Not that Biblical Critics would have us believe that the 
Evangelist left off at verse 8, intending that the words,— 
“neither said they anything to any man, for they were 
afraid,’ should be the conclusion of his Gospel. ‘‘ No one 
can imagine,” (writes Griesbach,) “that Mark cut short the 
thread of his narrative at that place’.” It is on all hands 
eagerly admitted, that so abrupt a termination must be held 
to mark an incomplete or elee an uncompleted work. How, 
then, in the original autograph of the Evangelist, is it sup- 
posed that the narrative proceeded? This is what no one 
has even ventured so much as to conjecture. It is assumed, 
however, that the original termination of the Gospel, what- 
ever it may have been, has perished. We appeal, of course, 
to its actual termination: and,—Of what nature then, (we 
ask,) is the supposed necessity for regarding the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark’s Gospel as a spurious substitute for what 
the Evangelist originally wrote? What, in other words, 
has been the history of these modern doubts; and by what 
steps have they established themselves in books, and won 
the public ear P 

To explain this, shall be the object of the next ensuing 
chapters. 


! Commentarius Criticus, ii. 197. 


CHAPTER II. - 


THE HOSTILE VERDICT OF BIBLICAL CRITICS SHEWN 
TO BE QUITE OF RECENT DATE. 


Griesbach the first to deny the genuineness of these Vorses (p. 6).— 
Lachmann’s fatal principle (p. 8) the clue to the unfavourable 
verdict of Tischendorf (p. 9), of Tregelles (p. 10), of Alford 
(p. 12); whitch has been generally adopted by subsequent Scholars 
and Divines (p. 18).—TZhe nature of the present inquiry explained 
(p. 15.) 


It is only since the appearance of Griesbach’s second edi- 
tion [1796—1806] that Critics of the New Testament have 
permitted themselves to handle the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel with disrespect. Previous critical editions 
of the New Testament are free from this reproach. ‘There 
is no reason for doubting the genuineness of this portion of 
Scripture,” wrote Mill in 1707, after a review of the evi- 
dence (as far as he was acquainted with it) for and against. 
Twenty-seven years later, appeared Bengel’s edition of the 
New Testament (1734); and Wetstein, at the end of another 
seventeen years (1751-2), followed in the same field. Both 
editors, after rehearsing the adverse testimony in extenso, 
left the passage in undisputed possession of its place. Alter 
in 1786-7, and Birch in 1788 *, (suspicious as the latter evi- 
dently was of its genuineness,) followed their predecessors’ 
example. But Matthaei, (who also brought his labours to 
a close in the year 1788,) was not content to give a silent 
suffrage. He had been for upwards of fourteen years a la- 
borious collator of Greek MSS. of the New Testament, and 
was so convinced of the insufficiency of the arguments which 
had been brought against these twelve verses of S. Mark, 


® Quatuor Evangelia Graece cwm variantibus a textu lectionibus Codd. 
MBS. Bibliothecae Vaticanae, etc. Jussu et sumtibus regiis edidit Andreas 
Birch, Havniae, 1788. A copy of this very rare and sumptuous folio may be 
seen in the King’s Library (Brit. Mus.) 
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that with no ordinary warmth, no common acuteness, he 
insisted on their genuineness. 

“ With Griesbach,” (remarks Dr. Tregelles®,) “Texts which 
may be called really critical begin ;” and Griesbach is the 
first to insist that the concluding verses of S. Mark are spurious. 
That he did not suppose the second Gospel to have always 
ended at verse 8, we have seen already *. He was of opinion, 
however, that “at some very remote period, the original 
ending of the Gospel perished,—disappeared perhaps from 
the Evangelist’s own copy,—and that the present ending was 
by some one substituted in its place.’’? Griesbach further in- 
vented the following elaborate and extraordinary hypothesis 
to account for the existence of 8. Mark xvi. 9—20. 

He invites his readers to believe that when, (before the 
end of the second century,) the four Evangelical narratives 
were collected into a volume and dignified with the title of 
“The Gospel,” —S. Mark’s narrative was furnished by some 
unknown individual with its actual termination in order to 
remedy its manifest incompleteness; and that this volume 
became the standard of the Alexandrine recension of the 
text: in other words, became the fontal source of a mighty 
family of MSS. by Griesbach designated as “ Alexandrine.” 
But there will have been here and there in existence isolated 
copies of one or more of the Gospels; and in all of these, 
S. Mark’s Gospel, (by the hypothesis,) will have ended 
abruptly at the eighth verse. These copies of single Gos- 
pels, when collected together, are presumed by Griesbach 
to have constituted ‘‘the Western recension.” If, in codices 
of this family also, the self-same termination is now all but 
universally found, the fact is to be accounted for, (Gries- 
bach says,) by the natural desire which possessors of the 
Gospels will have experienced to supplement their imperfect 
copies as best they might. “Let this conjecture be ac- 
cepted,” proceeds the learned veteran,—({unconscious appa- 
rently that he has been demanding acceptance for at least 
half-a-dozen wholly unsupported as well as entirely gratui- 
tous conjectures,)—‘‘and every difficulty disappears; and 


» Account of the Printed Text, p. 88. © See above, p. 8. 
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it becomes perfectly intelligible how there has crept into 
almost every codex which has been written, from the second 
century downwards, a section quite different from the ori- 
ginal and genuine ending of 8S. Mark, which disappeared 
before the four Gospels were collected into a single volume.” 
—In other words, if men will but be so accommodating as 
to assume that the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel disap- 
peared before any one had the opportunity of transcribing 
the Evangelist’s inspired autograph, they will have no 
difficulty in understanding that the present conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel was not really written by S. Mark. 

It should perhaps be stated in passing, that Griesbach 
was driven into this curious maze of unsupported conjecture 
by the exigencies of his “‘ Recension Theory ;” which, inas- 
much as it has been long since exploded, need not now occupy 
us. But it is worth observing that the argument already 
exhibited, (such as it is,) breaks down under the weight of 
the very first fact which its learned author is obliged to lay 
upon it. Codex B.,—the solitary manuscript witness for 
omitting the clause in question, (for Codex s had not yet 
been discovered,)—had been already claimed by Griesbach 
asa chief exponent of his so-called “ Alexandrine Recension.” 
But then, on the Critic’s own hypothesis, (as we have seen 
already,) Codex B. ought, on the contrary, to have con- 
tained it. How was that inconvenient fact to be got over P 
Griesbach quietly remarks in a foot-note that Codex B. 
‘has affmity with the Eastern family of MSS.”—The mis- 
fortune of being saddled with a worthless theory was surely 
never more apparent. By the time we have reached this 
point in the investigation, we are reminded of nothing so 
much as of the weary traveller who, having patiently pur- 
sued an ignis fatuus through half the night, beholds it at 
last vanish; but not until it has conducted him up to his 
chin in the mire. 

Neither Hug, nor Scholz his pupil,—who in 1808 and 
1830 respectively followed Griesbach with modifications of 
his recension-theory,—concurred in the unfavourable sen- 
tence which their illustrious predecessor had passed on the 
concluding portion of S.Mark’s Gospel. The latter even 
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eagerly vindicated its genuineness*. But with Lachmann, 
— whose unsatisfactory text of the Gospels appeared in 
1842, — originated a new principle of Textual Revision ; 
the principle, namely, of paying exclusive and absolute 
deference to the testimony of a few arbitrarily selected 
ancient documents; no regard being paid to others of 
the same or of yet higher antiquity. This is not the 
right place for discussing this plausible and certainly most 
convenient scheme of textual revision. That it leads to 
conclusions little short of irrational, is certain. I notice it 
only because it supplies the clue to the result which, as far 
as S. Mark xvi. 9—20 is concerned, has been since arrived 
at by Dr. Tischendorf, Dr. Tregelles, and Dean Alford *,— 
the three latest critics who have formally undertaken to 
reconstruct the sacred Text. 

They agree in assuring their readers that the genuine 
Gospel of S. Mark extends no further than ch. xvi. ver. 8: 
in other words, that all that follows the words éfoSoivro 
yap is an unauthorized addition by some later hand; “a 
fragment,”—distinguishable from the rest of the Gospel not 
less by internal evidence than by external testimony. This 
verdict becomes the more important because it proceeds from 
men of undoubted earnestness and high ability ; who cannot 
be suspected of being either unacquainted with the evidence 
on which the point in dispute rests, nor inexperienced in 
the art of weighing such evidence. Moreover, their verdict 
has been independently reached; is unanimous; is unhesi- 
tating; has been eagerly proclaimed by all three on many 
different occasions as well as in many different places‘; and 


d « Kam esse authenticam rationes internae et externae probant gravissimae.” 

¢ I find it difficult to say what distress the sudden removal of this amiable 
and accomplished Scholar occasions me, just as I am finishing my task. 
I consign these pages to the press with a sense of downright reluctance,— 
(constrained however by the importance of the subject,)—seeing that Ae is no 
longer among us either to accept or to dispute a single proposition. All I can 
do is to erase every word which might have occasioned him the least an- 
noyance ; and indeed, as seldom as possible to introduce his respected name. 
An open grave reminds one of the nothingness of earthly controversy; as 
nothing else does, or indeed can do. 

‘ Tiachendorf, besides eight editions of his laborious critical revision of the 
Greek Text, has edited our English “ Authorized Version” (Tauchnitz, 1869,) 
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may be said to be at present in all but undisputed possession 
of the field®, The first-named Editor enjoys a vast reputa- 
tion, and has been generously styled by Mr. Scrivener, “the 
first Biblical Critic in Europe.” The other two have pro- 
duced text-books which are deservedly held in high esteem, 
and are in the hands of every student. The views of such 
men will undoubtedly colour the convictions of the next 
generation of English Churchmen. It becomes absolutely 
necessary, therefore, to examine with the utmost care the 
grounds of their verdict, the direct result of which is to 
present us with a mutilated Gospel. If they are right, 
there is no help for it but that the convictions of eighteen 
centuries in this respect must be surrendered. But if Tis- 
chendorf and Tregelles are wrong in this particular, it fol- 
lows of necessity that doubt is thrown over the whole of 
their critical method. The case is a crucial one. Every 
page of theirs incurs suspicion, if their deliberate verdict 
in ¢his instance shall prove to be mistaken. 

1. Tischendorf disposes of the whole question in a single 
sentence. ‘That these verses were not written by Mark,” 


with an “ Introduction”? addressed to unlearned readers, and the various read- 
ings of Codd. 8, B and A, set down in English at the foot of every page.— 
Tregelles, besides his edition of the Text of the N. T., is very full on the 
subject of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, in his “ Account of the Printed Text,” and in 
his “ Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the N. T.” (vol. iv. of Horne’s 
Introd.)—Dean Alford, besides six editions of his Greek Testament, and an 
abridgment “for the upper forms of Schools and for passmen at the Univer- 
sities,” put forth two editions of a “N. T. for English Readers,” and three 
editions of “the Authorized Version newly compared with the original Greek 
and revised ;’’—in every one of which it is stated that these twelve verses are 
“probably an addition, placed here in very early times.” 

¢ The Rev. F. H. Scrivener, Bp. Ellicott, and Bp. Wordsworth, are honour- 
able exceptions to this remark. The last-named excellent Divine reluctantly 
admitting that “this portion may not have been penned by 8S. Mark himself ;” 
and Bishop Ellicott (Historical Lectures, pp. 26-7) asking “Why may not this 
portion have been written by S. Mark at a later period ? ;”—both alike reso- 
lutely insist on its genuineness and canonicity. To the honour of the best 
living master of Textual Criticism, the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, (of whom I 
desire to be understood to speak as a disciple of his master,) be it stated that 
he has never at any time given the least sanction to the popular outcry against 
this portion of the Gospel. ‘“ Without the slightest misgiving” he has uni- 
formly maintained the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20. (Introduction, 
pp. 7 and 429—382.) 
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(he says,) ‘admits of satisfactory proof.” He then recites 
in detail the adverse external testimony which his prede- 
cessors had accumulated; remarking, that it is abundantly 
confirmed by internal evidence. Of this he supplies a soli- 
tary sample; but declares that the whole passage is “ ab- 
horrent” to 8S. Mark’s manner. “The facts of the case being 
such,” (and with this he dismisses the subject,) “a healthy 
piety reclaims against the endeavours of those who are for 
palming off as Mark’s what the Evangelist is so plainly 
shewn to have known nothing at all about*.” A mass of. 
laborious annotation which comes surging in at the close 
of verse 8, and fills two of Tischendorf’s pages, has the effect 
of entirely divorcing the twelve verses in question from the 
inspired text of the Evangelist. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence tn favour of the place is despatched in less than twelve 
lines. What can be the reason that an Editor of the New 
Testament parades elaborately every particular of the evi- 
dence, (such as it is,) against the genuineness of a consider- 
able portion of the Gospel; and yet makes summary work 
with the evidence in its favour? That Tischendorf has at 
least entirely made up his mind on the matter in hand is 
plain. Elsewhere, he speaks of the Author of these verses 
as “ Pseudo Marcus'.” 

2. Dr. Tregelles has expressed himself most fully on this 
subject in his ‘“‘ Account of the Printed Text of the Greek 
New Testament” (1854). The respected author undertakes 
to shew “that the early testimony that 8S. Mark did not 
write these verses is confirmed by existing monuments.” 
Accordingly, he announces as the result of the propositions 
which he thinks he has established, “that the book of Mark 
himself extends no further than éfoSotvro yap.” He is the 


h “Hee non a Marco scripta esse argumentis probatur idoneis,” (p. 320.) 
“Que testimonia aliis corroborantur argumentis, ut quod conlatis prioribus 
versa 9. parum apte adduntur verba 49’ fs éxBeB. item quod singula multi- 
fariam a Marci ratione abhorrent.” (p. 822.)—I quote from the 7th Leipsic 
ed.; but in Tischendorf’s 8th ed. (1866, pp. 408, 406,) the same verdict is 
repeated, with the following addition:—‘ Que quum ita sint, sane erga 
sacrum textum pietati adversari videntur qui pro apostolicis venditare per- 
gunt que a Marco aliena esse tam luculenter docemur.” (p. 407.) 

Evangelia Apocrypha, 1863, Proleg. p. lvi. 
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only oritic I have met with to whom it does not seem in- 
credible that 8. Mark did actually conclude his Gospel in 
this abrupt way: observing that “‘ perhaps we do not know 
enough of the circumstances of S. Mark when he wrote his 
Gospel to say whether he did or did not leave it with a com- 
plete termination.” In this modest suggestion at least Dr. 
Tregelles is unassailable, since we know absolutely nothing 
whatever about “the circumstances of S. Mark,” (or of any 
other Evangelist,) “when he wrote his Gospel:” neither 
indeed are we quite sure who S. Mark was. But when he 
goes on to declare, notwithstanding, “that the remaining 
twelve verses, by whomscoever written, have a full claim 
to be received as an authentic part of the second Gospel ;”’ 
and complains that “there is in some minds a kind of 
timidity with regard to Holy Scripture, as if all our notions 
of its authority depended on our knowing who was the 
writer of each particular portion; instead of simply seeing 
and owning that it was given forth from Gop, and that it 
is as much His as were the Commandments of the Law 
-written by His own finger on the tables of stone* ;”—the 
learned writer betrays a misapprehension of the question 
at issue, which we are least of all prepared to encounter in 
such a quarter. We admire his piety but it is at the ex- 
pense of his critical sagacity. For the question is not at all 
one of authorship, but only one of genuimeness. Have the 
codices been mutilated which do not contain these verses ? 
If they have, then must these verses be held to be genuine. 
But on the contrary, Have the codices been supplemented 
which contain them? Then are these verses certainly spu- 
rious. There is no help for it but they must either be held 
to be an integral part of the Gospel, and therefore, in default 
of any proof to the contrary, as certainly by S. Mark as any 
other twelve verses which can be named; or else an un- 
authorized addition to it. If they belong to the post-apo- 
stolic age it is idle to insist on their Inspiration, and to 
claim that this “authentic anonymous addition to what 
Mark himself wrote down” is as much the work of Gop 
“as were the Ten Commandments written by His own 


k pp. 253, 7—9. 
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finger on the tables of stone.” On the other hand, if they 
“ought as much to be received as part of our second Gospel 
as the last chapter of Deuteronomy (unknown as the writer 
is) is received as the right and proper conclusion of the 
book of Moses,’”’—it is difficult to understand why the learned 
editor should think himself at liberty to sever them from 
their context, and introduce the subscription KATA MAPKON 
after ver. 8. In short, ‘‘How persons who believe that 
these verses did not form a part of the original Gospel of 
Mark, but were added afterwards, can say that they have 
a good claim to be received as an authentic or genuine part 
of the second Gospel, that is, a portion of canonical Scrip- 
ture, passes comprehension.” It passes even Dr. Davidson’s 
comprehension; (for the foregoing words are his;) and 
Dr. Davidson, as some of us are aware, is not a man to stick 
at trifles '!. 

3. Dean Alford went a little further than any of his pre- 
decessors. He says that this passage “ was placed as a com- 
pletion of the Gospel soon after the Apostolic period,—the 
Gospel itself having been, for some reason unknown to us, 
left incomplete. The most probable supposition” (he adds) 
‘Sig, that the last leaf of the original Gospel was torn away.” 
The italics in this conjecture (which was originally Gries- 
bach’s) are not mine. The internal evidence (declares the 
same learned writer) “preponderates vastly against the au- 
thorship of Mark ;” or (as he elsewhere expresses it) against 
“its genuineness as a work of the Evangelist.” Accord- 
ingly, in his Prolegomena, (p. 38) he describes it as “ the 
remarkable fragment at the end of the Gospel.” After this, 
we are the less astonished to find that he closes the second 
Gospel at ver. 8; introduces the Subscription there; and en- 
closes the twelve verses which follow within heavy brackets. 
Thus, whereas from the days of our illustrious countryman 


' In his first edition (1848, vol. i. p. 168) Dr. Davidson pronounced it “ mani- 
featly untenable” that S. Mark’s Gospel was the last written; and assigned 
A.D. 64 as “its most probable” date. In his second (1868, vol. ii. p. 117), he 
says:—‘ When we consider that the Gospel was not written till the second 
century, internal evidence loses much of its force against the authenticity of 
these verses.” —Introduction to N. T. 
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Mill (1707), the editors of the N. T. have either been silent 
on the subject, or elee have whispered only that this section 
of the Gospel is to be received with less of confidence than 
the rest,—it has been reserved for the present century to 
convert the ancient suspicions into actual charges. The 
latest to enter the field have been the first to execute Gries- 
bach’s adverse sentence pronounced fifty years ago, and to 
load the blessed Evangelist with bonds. 

It might have been foreseen that when Critics so con- 
spicuous permit themselves thus to handle the precious 
deposit, others would take courage to hurl their thunder- 
bolts in the same direction with the less concern. “It is 
probable,”’ (says Abp. Thomson in the Bible Dictionary,) 
“that this section is from a different hand, and was annexed 
to the Gospels soon after the times of the Apostles ™.””—The 
Rev. T. S. Green", (an able scholar, never to be mentioned 
without respect,) considers that “the hypothesis of very 
early interpolation satisfies the body of facts in evidence,” — 
which “ point unmistakably in the direction of a spurious 
origin.” —“In respect of Mark’s Gospel,” (writes Professor 
Norton in a recent work on the Genuineness of the Gospels,) 
“there is ground for believing that the last twelve verses 
were not written by the Evangelist, but were added by some 
other writer to supply a short conclusion to the work, which 
some cause had prevented the author from completing °.”— 
Professor Westcott—who, jointly with the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, 
announces a revised Text—assures us that “the original 
text, from whatever cause it may have happened, terminated 
abruptly after the account of the Angelic vision.”” The rest 
“was added at another time, and probably by another hand.” 
“Tt is in vain to speculate on the causes of this abrupt 
close.” ‘The remaining verses cannot be regarded as part 
of the original narrative of S. Mark .”,—Meyer insists that 
this is an “apocryphal fragment,” and reproduces all the 
arguments, external and internal, which have ever been 


™ Vol. ii. p. 239. « Developed Criticiem, [1857], p. 53. 

° Ed. 1847, i. p.17. He recommends this view to his reader’s acceptance 
in five pages,—pp. 216 to 221. 

P Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 311. 
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arrayed against it, without a particle of misgiving. The 
“note” with which he takes leave of the subject is even 
insolent’ A comparison (he says) of these “ fragments” 
(ver. 9—-18 and 19) with the parallel places in the other 
Gospels and in the Acts, shews bow vacillating and various 
were the Apostolical traditions concerning the appearances 
of our Lorp after His Resurrection, and concerning His 
Ascension. (“ Hast thou killed, and also taken possession P’’) 

Such, then, is the hostile verdict concerning these last 
twelve verses which I venture to dispute, and which I trust 
I shall live to see reversed. The writers above cited will be 
found to rely (1.) on the external evidence of certain ancient 
MSS.; and (2.) on Scholia which state “that the more 
ancient and accurate copies terminated the Gospel at ver. 8.” 
(3.) They assure us that this is confirmed by a formidable 
array of Patristic authorities. (4.) Internal proof is declared 
not to be wanting. Certain incoherences and inaccuracies 
are pointed out. In fine, “the phraseology and style of 
the section” are declared to be “unfavourable to its au- 
thenticity ;” not a few of the words-and expressions being 
“foreign to the diction of Mark.”—I propose to shew that 
all these confident and imposing statements are to a great 
extent either mistakes or exaggerations, and that the slender 
residuum of fact is about as powerless to achieve the purpose 
of the critics as were the seven green withs of the Philistines 
to bind Samson. 

In order to exhibit successfully what I have to offer on 
this subject, I find it necessary to begin (in the next chapter) 
at the very beginning. I think it right, however, in this 
place to premise a few plain considerations which will be of 
use to us throughout all our subsequent inquiry; and which 
indeed we shall never be able to afford to lose sight of 
for long. 

The question at issue being simply this,—Whether it is 
reasonable to suspect that the last twelve verses of 8S. Mark 
are a spurious accretion and unauthorized supplement to his 
Gospel, or not P—the whole of our business clearly resolves 
itself into an examination of what has been urged in proof 


4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 1856, Svo. pp. 182, 186—92. 
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that the former alternative is the correct one. Our oppo- 
nents maintain that these verses did not form part of the 
original autograph of the Evangelist. But it is a known 
rule in the Law of Evidence that the burthen of proof lies on 
the party who asserts the affirmative of the issue™. We have 
therefore to ascertain in the present instance what the sup- 
posed proof is exactly worth ; remembering always that in 
this subject-matter a high degree of probability is the only 
kind of proof which is attainable. When, for example, it is 
contended that the famous words in 8. John’s first Epistle 
(1 8. John v. 7, 8,) are not to be regarded as genuine, the 
fact that they are away from almost every known Codex 
is accepted as a proof that they were also away from the 
autograph of the Evangelist. On far less weighty evidence, 
in fact, we are at all times prepared to yield the hearty 
assent of our understanding in this department of sacred 
science. 

And yet, it will be found that evidence of overwhelming 
weight, if not of an entirely different kind, is required in 
the present instance: as I proceed to explain. 

1. When it is contended that our Lorp’s reply to the 
young ruler (S. Matt. xix. 17) was not Ti pe Aéyers dyaGov ; 
ovdels ayabds, ef pr els, 6 Oeds,—it is at the same time in- 
sisted that tt was Ti pe épwras wepl rod ayabod ; els éoriv 
6 ayabus. It is proposed to omit the former words only be- 
cause an alternative clause is at hand, which it is proposed 
to substitute in its room. 

2. Again. When it is claimed that some given passage 
of the Textus Receptus,—S. Mark xv. 28, for example, 
(cad érrAnpwOn 1) ypad?) 7 Aéyouca, Kal pera avopwv édo- 
yic@n,) or the Doxology in S. Matth. vi. 13,—is spurious, 


’ all that is pretended is that certain words are an unautho- 


rized addition to the inspired text; and that by simply 
omitting them we are so far restoring the Gospel to its 
original integrity.—The same is to be said concerning every 
other charge of interpolation which can be named. If the 
celebrated “‘pericopa de adultera,” for instance, be indeed 


‘ In the Roman law this principle is thus expressed,—* Ei incumbit pro- 
batio qui dicit, non qui negat.” Taylor on the Law of Evidence, 1868, i. p. 369. 
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not genuine, we have but to leave out those twelve verses 
of S. John’s Gospel, and to read chap. vii. 52 in close sequence 
with chap. vill. 12; and we are assured that we are put in 
possession of the text as it came from the hands of its in- 
spired Author. Nor, (if must be admitted), is any difficulty 
whatever occasioned thereby; for there is no reason assign- 
able why the two last-named verses should not cohere; (there 
is no internal improbability, I mean, in the supposition ;) 
neither does there exist any @ priori reason why a consider- 
able portion of narrative should be looked for in that par- 
ticular part of the Gospel. 

3. But the case is altogether different, as all must see, 
when it is proposed to get rid of the twelve verses which 
for 1700 years and upwards have formed the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel ; no alternative conclusion being proposed 
to our acceptance. For let it be only observed what this 
proposal practically amounts to and means. 

(a.) And first, it does not mean that S. Mark himself, with 
design, brought his Gospel to a close at the words éfoSotvro 
yap. That supposition would in fact be irrational. It does 
not mean, I say, that by simply leaving out those last 
twelve verses we shall be restoring the second Gospel to its 
original integrity. And this it is which makes the present 
a different case from every other, and necessitates a fuller, 
if not a different kind of proof. 

(6.) What then? It means that although an abrupt and 
impossible termination would confessedly be the result of 
omitting verses 9—20, no nearer approximation to the on- 
ginal autograph of the Evangelist is at present attainable. 
Whether S. Mark was interrupted before he could finish his 
Gospel,—(as Dr. Tregelles and Professor Norton suggest ;)— 
in which case it will have been published by its Author 
in an unfinished state: or whether “the last leaf was torn 
away” before a single copy of the original could be pro- 
cured,— (a view which is found to have recommended iteelf 
to Griesbach ;)—in which case it will have once had a dif- 
ferent termination from at present ; which termination how- 
ever, by the hypothesis, has since been irrecoverably lost ;— 
(and to one of these two wild hypotheses the critics are 
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logically reduced ;)—this we are not certainly told) The 
critics are only agreed in assuming that S. Mark’s Gospel 
was at firat without the verses which at present conclude tt. 

But this assumption, (that a work which has been held 
to be a complete work for seventeen centuries and upwards 
was originally incomplete,) of course requires proof. The 
foregoing improbable theories, based on a gratuitous assump- 
tion, are confronted in imine with a formidable obstacle 
which must be absolutely got rid of before they can be 
thought entitled to a serious hearing. It is a familiar and 
a fatal circumstance that the Gospel of S. Mark has been 
furnished with its present termination ever since the second 
century of the Christian wra*. In default, therefore, of dis- 
tinct historical evidence or definite documentary proof that 
at some earlher period than that it terminated abruptly, no- 
thing short of the utter unfitness of the verses which at pre- 
sent conclude 8. Mark’s Gospel to be regarded as the work 
of the Evangelist, would warrant us in assuming that they 
are the spurious accretion of the post-apostolic age: and as 
such, at the end of eighteen centuries, to be deliberately 
rejected. We must absolutely be furnished, I say, with in- 
ternal evidence of the most unequivocal character; or else 
with external testimony of a direct and definite kind, if we 
are to admit that the actual conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel 
ig an unauthorized substitute for something quite different 
that has been lost. 1 can only imagine one other thing 
which could induce us to entertain such an opinion; and 
that would be the general consent of MSS., Fathers, and 
Versions in leaving these verses out. Else, it is evident 
that we are logically forced to adopt the far easier supposi- 
tion that (not 8. Mark, but) some copyist of the third century 
left a copy of S. Mark’s Gospel unfinished ; which unfinished 
copy became the fontal source of the mutilated copies which 
have come down to our own times‘, 


* This is freely allowed by all. “Certiores facti sumus hanc pericopam jam 
in secundo smculo lectam fuisse tanquam hujus evangelii partem.” Tregelles 
NV. T. p. 214. 

* This in fact is how Bengel (N. T. p. 526) accounts for the phenomenon :— 
“Fieri potuit ut librarius, scripto versu 8, reliquam partem scribere differret, 

Cc 
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I have thought it right to explain the matter thus fully 
at the outset; not in order to prejudge the question, (for 
that could answer no good purpose,) but only in order that 
the reader may have clearly set before him the real nature 
of the issue, ‘Is it reasonable to suspect that the conclud- 
ing verses of S. Mark are a spurious accretion and unautho- 
rized supplement to his Gospel, or not?” That is the ques- 
tion which we have to consider,—the one question. And 
while I proceed to pass under careful review all the evidence 
on this subject with which I am acquainted, I shall be again 
and again obliged to direct the attention of my reader to its 
bearing on the real point at issue. In other words, we shall 
have again and again to ask ourselves, how far it is rendered 
probable by each fresh article of evidence that S. Mark’s 
Gospel, when it left the hands of its inspired Author, was an 
unfinished work ; the last chapter ending abruptly at ver. 8 P 

I will only point out, before passing on, that the course 
which has been adopted towards S. Mark xvi. 9—20, by the 
latest Editors of the New Testament, is simply illogical. 
Either they regard these verses as possibly genuine, or else 
as certainly spurious. If they entertain (as they say they 
do) a decided opinion that they are nof genuine, they ought 
(if they would be -consistent) to banish them from the tert. 
Conversely, since they do not banish them from the text, they 
have no right to pass a fatal sentence upon them ; to desig- 
nate their author as “ pseudo-Marcus;’’ to handle them in 
contemptuous fashion. The plain truth is, these learned men 
are better than their theory ; the worthlessness of which they 
are made to feel in the present most conspicuous instance. 
It reduces them to perplexity. It has landed them in in- 
consistency and error.—They will find it necessary in the 
end to reverse their convictions. They cannot too speedily 
reconsider their verdict, and retrace their steps. 
et id exemplar, casu non perfectum, alii quasi perfectam sequerentur, praeser- 
tim quum ea pars cum reliqué historié evangelicé minus congruere videretur.” 


* It is thus that Tischendorf treats 8. Luke xxiv. 12, and (in his latest edi- 
tion) 8. John xxi. 25. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE EARLY FATHERS APPEALED TO, AND OBSERVED 
TO BEAR FAVOURABLE WITNESS. 


Patristic evidence sometimes the most important of any (p.20).—The 
smportance of such evidence explained (p.21).—Nineteen Patresteo 
wrtnesses to these Verses, produced (p. 23).—Summary (p. 30). 


THE present inquiry must be conducted solely on grounds 
of Evidence, external and internal. For the full considera- 
tion of the former, seven Chapters will be necessary *: for 
@ discussion of the latter, one seventh of that space will 
suffice®, We have first to ascertain whether the external 
testimony concerning S. Mark xvi. 9—20 is of such a nature 
as to constrain us to admit that it is highly probable that 
those twelve verses are a spurious appendix to S. Mark’s 
Gospel. | 

1. It is well known that for determining the Text of the 
New Testament, we are dependent on three chief sources of 
information: viz. (1.) on Manuscriprs,—(2.) on VERSIONS,— 
(3.) on Faruers. And it is even self-evident that the most 
ancient MSS.,—the earkest Versions,—the oldest of the Fa- 
thers, will probably be in every instance the most trust- 
worthy witnesses. 

2. Further, it is obvious that a really ancient Codex of 
the Gospels must needs supply more valuable critical help 
in establishing the precise Text of Scripture than can pos- 
sibly be rendered by any Translation, however faithful: 
while Patristic citations are on the whole a less decisive 
authority, even than Versions. The reasons are chiefly 
these :—(a.) Fathers often quote Scripture loosely, if not 
licentiously ; and sometimes a/lude only when they seem to 
quote. (b.) They appear to have too often depended on their 
memory, and sometimes are demonstrably loose and inac- 


© Chap. IIL—VIII., also Chap. X. b Chap. IX. 
c2 
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curate in their citations; the same Father being observed 
to quote the same place in different ways. (c.) Copyists and 
Editors may not be altogether depended upon for the exact 
form of such supposed quotations. Thus the evidence of 
Fathers must always be to some extent precarious. 

3. On the other hand, it cannot be too plainly pointed 
out that when,—instead of certifying ourselves of the actual 
words employed by an Evangelist, their precise form and 
exact sequence,—our object is only to ascertain whether 
a considerable passage of Scripture is genuine or not; is to 
be rejected or retained ; was known or was not known in the 
earliest] ages of the Church ; then, instead of supplying the 
least important evidence, Fathers become by far the most 
valuable witnesses of all. This entire subject may be con- 
veniently illustrated by an appeal to the problem before us. 

4, Of course, if we possessed copies of the Gospels coeval 
with their authors, nothing could compete with such evi- 
dence. But then unhappily nothing of the kind is the case. 
The facts admit of being stated within the compass of a few 
lines. We have one Codex (the Vatican, B) which is thought 
to belong to the first half of the iv“ century ; and another, 
the newly discovered Codex Sinaiticus, (at St. Petersburg, §) 
which is certainly not quite so old,—perhaps by 50 years. 
Next come two famous codices; the Alexandrine (in the 
British Museum, A) and the Codex Ephraemi (in the Paris 
Library, C), which are probably from 50 to 100 years more 
recent still. The Codex Bezae (at Cambridge, D) is con- 
sidered by competent judges to be the depository of a re- 
cension of the text as ancient as any of the others. Not- 
withstanding its strangely depraved condition therefore,— 
the many “monstra potius quam variae lectiones” which it 
contains, -——it may be reckoned with the preceding four, 
though it must be 50 or 100 years later than the latest of 
them. After this, we drop down, (as far as S. Mark is con- 
cerned,) to 2 uncial MSS. of the viii century,—7 of the 
ixth 4 of the ix or x°, while cursives of the xi and xii 

° Vis. E, L, [viii]: K, M, V, I, 4, A (quere), M (Tisch. ed. 8va.) [ix]: 
G, X, 8, U [ix, x]. The following uncials are defective here,—F (ver. 9—19), 
H (ver. 9—14), I, N, O, P, Q, BR, T, W, Y, Z. 
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centuries are very numerous indeed,—the copies increasing 
in number in a rapid ratio as we descend the stream of Time. 
Our primitive manuscript witnesses, therefore, are but five 
in number at the utmost. And of these it has never been 
pretended that the oldest is to be referred to an earlier date 
than the beginning of the iv'* century, while it is thought 
by competent judges that the last named may very possibly 
have been written quite late in the vi". 

5. Are we then reduced to this fourfold, (or at most five- 
fold,) evidence concerning the text of the Gospels,—on evi- 
dence of not quite certain date, and yet (as we all believe) not 
reaching further back than to the iv century of our era ? 
Certainly not. Here, FarHERs come to our aid. There are 
perhaps as many as an hundred Ecclesiastical Writers older 
than the oldest extant Codex of the N. T.: while between 
A.D. 300 and a.p. 600, (within which limits our five oldest 
MSS. may be considered certainly to fall,) there exist about 
two hundred Fathers more. True, that many of these have 
left wondrous little behind them; and that the quotations 
from Holy Scripture of the greater part may justly be de- 
scribed as rare and unsatisfactory. But what then? From 
the three hundred, make a liberal reduction; and an hun- 
dred writers will remain who frequently quote the New 
Testament, and who, when they do quote it, are probably 
as trustworthy witnesses to the Truth of Soripture as either 
Cod. 8 or Cod. B. We have indeed heard a great deal too 
much of the precariousness of this class of evidence: not 
nearly enough of the gross inaccuracies which disfigure the 
text of those two Codices. Quite surprising is it to discover 
to what an extent Patristic quotations from the New Testa- 
ment have evidently retained their exact original form. 
What we chiefly desiderate at this time is a more careful 
revision of the text of the Fathers, and more skilfully 
elaborated indices of the works of each: not one of them 
having been hitherto satisfactorily indexed. It would be 
easy to demonstrate the importance of bestowing far more 
attention on this subject than it seems to have hitherto 
enjoyed: but I shall content myself with citing a single 
instance ; and for this, (in order not to distract the reader’s 
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attention), I shall refer him to the Appendix*, What is at 
least beyond the limits of controversy, whenever the genuine- 
ness of a considerable passage of Scripture is the point in dis-~ 
pute, the testimony of Fathers who undoubtedly recognise 
that passage, is beyond comparison the most valuable testi- 
mony We can enjoy. 

6. For let it be only considered what is implied by 
a Patristic appeal to the Gospel. It amounts to this :— 
that a conspicuous personage, probably a Bishop of the 
Church,—one, therefore, whose history, date, place, are all 
more or less matter of notoriety,—gives us his written assur- 
ance that the passage in question was found in that copy of 
the Gospels which he was accustomed himself to employ; 
the uncial codex, (it bas long since perished) which belonged to 
himself, or to the Church which he served. It is evident, in 
short, that any objection to quotations from Scripture in the 
writings of the ancient Fathers can only apply to the form 
of those quotations; not to their substance. It is just as 
certain that a verse of Scripture was actually read by the 
Father who unmistakedly refers to it, as if we had read it 
with him; even though the gravest doubts may be enter- 
tained as to the ‘ipsissima verba’ which were found in his 
own particular copy. He may have trusted to his memory : 
or copyists may have taken liberties with his writings: or 
editors may have misrepresented what they found in the 
written copies. The form of the quoted verse, I repeat, may 
have suffered almost to any extent. The substance, on the 
contrary, inasmuch as it lay wholly beyond their province, 
may be looked upon as an indisputable fact. 

7. Some such preliminary remarks, (never out of place 
when quotations from the Fathers are to be considered,) 
cannot well be withheld when the most venerable Ecclesi- 
astical writings are appealed to. The earliest of the Fathers 
are observed to quote with singular licence,—to allude rather 
than to quote. Strange to relate, those ancient men seem 
scarcely to have been aware of the grave responsibility they 
incurred when they substituted expressions of their own for 
the utterances of the Sprrrr. It is evidently not so much 

¢ See Appendix (A), on the true reading of 8. Luke ii. 14. 
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that their memory is in fault, as their judgment,—in that 
they evidently hold themselves at liberty to paraphrase, to 
recast, to reconstruct °. 

I. Thus, it is impossible to resist the inference that Par1as 
refers to S. Mark xvi. 18 when he records a marvellous 
tradition concerning “Justus surnamed Barsabas,” “ how 
that after drinking noxious poison, through the Lorp’s grace 
he experienced no evil consequence’.” He does not give 
the words of the Evangelist. It is even surprising how com- 
pletely he passes them by; and yet the allusion to the place 
just cited is manifest. Now, Papias is a writer who lived so 
near the time of the Apostles that he made it his delight 
to collect their traditional sayings. His date (according to 
Clinton) is a.p. 100. 

II. Justin Martyr, the date of whose first Apology is 
A.D. 151, is observed to say concerning the Apostles that, 
after our Lorp’s Ascension,—éferOovres tmavtaxod éxrpu- 
Fay®: which is nothing else but a quotation from the last 
verse of S, Mark’s Gospel,—éxeivos 5é eFeAOdvres éxnpugav 
wavrayod. And thus it is found that the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel was familiarly known within fifty years 
of the death of the last of the Evangelists. 

III. When Irenzvs, in his third Book against Heresies, 
deliberately quotes and remarks upon the 19th verse of the 
last chapter of S, Mark’s Gospel", we are put in possession of 


© Consider how Ignatius (ad Smyrn., c.3) quotes S. Luke xxiv. 89; and 
how he refers to 8. John xii. 3 in his Ep. ad Ephes. c. 17. 

 Ierope? (ac. Maxlas] érepov wapd3otoy weph "lotaroy roy éxucAnOdyra Bapoa- 
Bay -yeyords —evidently a slip of the pen for Baprafay roy éxucAnbévra "loveroy 
(see Acts i. 28, quoted by Eusebius immediately afterwards,)—dés SnAnrfpioy 
gdppaxov éumidyros nal pydiy dndts 3:4 Thy Tos Kuplov xdpw tropelvavros. 
Euseb. Hist. Eeocl. iii. 89. 

8 Apol, I. c. 45.—The supposed quotations in c. 9 from the Fragment De 
Resurrectione (Westcott and others) are clearly references to S. Luke XXiV.,.— 
not to 8. Mark xvi. 

» lib. iii. c. x. ad fin. (ed. Stieren, i. p. 462). “In fine autem Evangelii ait 
Marcus, ef quidem Dominue Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, receptua est in 
caelos, et sedet ad dexteram Dei.’ Accordingly, against S. Mark xvi. 19 in 
Harl MS. 5647 (= Evan. 72) occurs the following marginal scholium, which 
Cramer has already published :—Elpnvaios & ré&v’Aroorédwy xAnolov, dy TH 
apos tas alpdoes y/ Ady TovrTo dyhveyner 1d prov &s Mdpxy elpnydvor. 
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the certain fact that the entire passage now under consi- 
deration was extant in a copy of the Gospels which was 
used by the Bishop of the Church of Lyons sometime about 
the year a.p. 180, and which therefore cannot possibly have 
been written much more than a hundred years after the 
date of the Evangelist himself: while it may have been 
written by a contemporary of S. Mark, and probably was 
written by one who lived immediately after his time-—Who 
sees not that this single piece of evidence is in itself suffi- 
cient to outweigh the testimony of any codex extant? It is 
in fact a mere trifling with words to distinguish between 
‘‘Manuscript” and “ Patristic” testimony in a case like 
this: for (as I have already explained) the passage quoted 
from S. Mark’s Gospel by Irensous is to all intents and pur- 
poses a fragment from a dated manuscript; and that MBS., 
demonstrably older by at least one hundred and fifty years 
than the oldest copy of the Gospels which has come down 
to our times. 

IV. Take another proof that these concluding verses of 
S. Mark were in the second century accounted an integral 
part of his Gospel. Hirpotyrvus, Bishop of Portus near 
Rome (190—227), a contemporary: of Irenseus, quotes the 
17th and 18th verses in his fragment Iep) Xapicpuarov'. 


' First published as his by Fabricius (vol. i. 245.) Its authorship has never 
been disputed. In the enumeration of the works of Hippolytus (inscribed on the 
chair of his marble effigy in the Lateran Museum at Rome) is read,—IEPI 
XAPIZMATON ; and by that name the fragment in question is actually de- 
signated in the third chapter of the (so called) ‘“ Apostolical Constitutions,” 
(ra pey o8v xpira Tod Adyou efeOdueba wep) rH” Xaptopdrwy, «.7.A.),—in 
which singular monument of Antiquity the fragment itself is also found. It 
is in fact nothing else but the first two chapters of the “ Apostolical Consti- 
tutions ;” of which the iv chapter is also claimed for Hippolytus, (though 
with evidently far less reason,) and as such appears in the last edition of the 
Father’s collected works, (Hippolyti Romani que feruntur omnia Grace, 
ed. Lagarde, 1858,)—p. 74. 

The work thus assigned to Hippolytus, (evidently on the strength of the 
heading,—Acardtes tay abray &ylay ’AxooréAwy wep) xeiporomdy, Sid ‘Iewo- 
Aérov,) is part of the “Octateuchus Clementinus,” concerning which Lagarde 
has several remarks in the preface to his Religuia Juris Keclesiastici Antiquis- 
sima, 1856. The composition in question extends from p. 5 to p. 18 of the 
last-named publication. The exact correspondence between the “ Octateuchus 
Clementinus” and the Pseudo-Apostolical Constitutions will be found to ex- 
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Also in his Homily on the heresy of Noetus*, Hippolytus 
has a plain reference to this section of S. Mark’s Gospel. 
To an inattentive reader, the passage alluded to might seem 
to be only the fragment of a Creed; but this is not the 
case. In the Creeds, Curisr is invariably spoken of as 
aveNOovra: in the Scriptures, invariably as dvadnpOévra'. 
So that when Hippolytus says of Him, dvadapBaveras eis 
ovpavovs Kal éx SeEvav Ilarpos xabitera:, the reference must 
needs be to S. Mark xvi. 19. 

V. At the Seventh Councit or CartHacE held under 
Cyprian, 4.D. 256, (on the baptizing of Heretics,) Vincen- 
tius, Bishop of Thibari, (a place not far from Carthage,) in 
the presence of the eighty-seven assembled African bishops, 
quoted two of the verses under consideration ™; and Augus- 
tine, about a century and a half later, in his reply, recited 
the words afresh *. 

VI. The Apocryphal Acra Prati (sometimes called the 
“‘Gospel of Nicodemus”) Tischendorf assigns without hesi- 
tation to the iii century; whether rightly or wrongly 
I have no means of ascertaining. It is at all events a very 
ancient forgery, and it contains the 15th, 16th, 17th and 
18th verses of this chapter °. 

VII. This is probably the right place to mention that ver. 
15 is clearly alluded to in two places of the (so-called) ‘ Apo- 
STOLICAL ConsTITUTIONS ;” and that verse 16 is quoted (with 


tend no farther than the single chapter (the iv‘) specified in the text. In 
the meantime the fragment wep) yapiopdrey (containing S. Mark xvi. 17, 18,) 
is identical throughout. It forms the first article in Lagarde’s Reliquia, ex- 
tending from p. 1 to p. 4, and is there headed AidacxaAla ry dylov ’AwoordéAwy 
wep) xapiopdrooy. 

k Ad fin. See Routh’s Opuscula, i. p. 80. 

! For which reason I cordially subscribe to Tischendorf’s remark (ed. 8va. 
p. 407), “Quod idem [Justinus] Christum dveAnrv@dra els rods obpdyous dicit, 
[Apol. I. ce. 60?] minus valet.” 

= “Tn nomine meo manum imponite, daemonia expellite,” (Cyprian Opp. 
p. 287 [ Reliqg. Saer. iii. p. 124,] quoting 8. Mark xvi. 17, 18,)—“In nomine 
méo daemonia ejicient .... super egrotos manus imponent et bene habebunt.” 

" Responsa ad Episcopos, c. 44, (Religg. v. 248.) 

° Evangelia Apocrypha, ed. Tischendorf, 1858, pp. 248 and 851: also 
Proleg. p. lvi. 

P In J. vii. 0. 7 (ad fin.),—AaBdvres évroAhy wap’ abrot «npbta: 7d ebayyéccoy 
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no variety of reading from the Tertus receptus 4) in an earlier 
part of the same ancient work. The “Constitutions” are 
assigned to the ii™ or the iv” century ’. 

VIII and IX. It will be shewn in Chapter V. that Eusz- 
Brus, the Ecclesiastical Historian, was profoundly well ac- 
quainted with these verses. He discusses them largely, and 
(as I shall prove in the chapter referred to) was by no means 
disposed to question their genuineness. His Church History 
was published a.p. 325. 

Marinus also, (whoever that individual may have been,) 
a contemporary of Eusebius,—inasmuch as he is introduced 
to our notice by Eusebius himself as asking a question con- 
cerning the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel without 
a trace of misgiving as to the genuineness of that about 
which he inquires,—is a competent witness in their favor 
who has hitherto been overlooked in this discussion. 

X. Tischendorf and his followers state that Jacobus Nisi- 
benus quotes these verses. For “Jacobus Nisibenus” read 
‘‘ APHRAATES the Persian Sage,” and the statement will be 
correct. The history of the mistake is curious. 

Jerome, in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical writers, makes 
no mention of Jacob of Nisibis,—a famous Syrian Bishop 
who was present at the Council of Nicwa, a.p. 325. Gen- 
nadius of Marseille, (who carried on Jerome’s list to the 
year 495) asserts that the reason of this omission was Je- 
rome’s ignorance of the Syriac language; and explains that 
Jacob was the author of twenty-two Syriac Homilies’. Of 
these, there exists a very ancient Armenian translation ; 
which was accordingly edited as the work of Jacobus Nisi- 
benus with a Latin version, at Rome, in 1756. Gallandius 
reprinted both the Armenian and the Latin; and to Gallan- 
dius (vol. v.) we are referred whenever “ Jacobus Nisibenus”’ 
is quoted. 
eis Bday roy xécpoy: and in lL, viii. c. 1,—*piv trois drorrdéAcs péAdAoves 7d 
ebayyéauoy xarayyéAew xdop ri «rice. Observe, this immediately follows 
the quotation of verses 17, 18. 

a Zab. vi. c. 15.—The quotation (at the beginning of Ud. viii.) of the 17th 
and 18th verses, has been already noticed in its proper place. Swpra, p. 24. 


¥ Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 421. 
* Apud Hieron. Opp. ed. Vallars., ii. 951-4. 
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But the proposed attribution of the Homilies in question, 
—though it has been acquiesced in for nearly 1400 years,— 
is incorrect. Quite lately the Syriac originals have come to 
light, and they prove to be the work of Aphraates, “the 
Persian Sage,””—a Bishop, and the earliest known Father of 
the Syrian Church. In the first Homily, (which bears date 
A.D. 337), verses 16, 17, 18 of S. Mark xvi. are quoted ‘,— 
yet not from the version known as the Curetonian Syriac, 
nor yet from the Peshito exactly ".—Here, then, is another 
wholly independent witness to the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark, coeval certainly with the two oldest copies of the 
Gospel extant,—B and ¥. 

XI. Amsrosz, Archbishop of Milan (4.p. 374—3897) freely 
quotes this portion of the Gospel,—citing ver. 15 four 
times: verses 16, 17 and 18, each three times: ver. 20, 
once *. 

XII. The testimony of Curysosrom (4.D. 400) has been 
all but overlooked. In part of a Homily claimed for him 
by his Benedictine Editors, he points out that S. Luke 
alone of the Evangelists describes the Ascension: S. Mat- 
thew and S. John not speaking of it,—S. Mark recording 
the event only. Then he quotes verses 19, 20. ‘ This” 
(he adds) “is the end of the Gospel. Mark makes no ex- 
tended mention of the Ascension’.” Elsewhere he has an 
unmistakable reference to 8. Mark xvi. 9 *. 

XIII. Jerome, on a point like this, is entitled to more 
attention than any other Father of the Church. Living 
at a very early period, (for he was born in 331 and died in 
420,) — endowed with extraordinary Biblical learning, — 
a man of excellent judgment,—and a professed Editor of 


t See Dr. Wright’s ed. of “ Aphraates,” (4*°. 1869,) i. p. 21. I am entirely 
indebted to the learned Editor’s Preface for the information in the text. 

" From Dr. Wright, and my brother Archdeacon Rose. 

® Vol. i. 796 E and vol. ii. 461 D quote ver. 15: 1429 B quotes ver. 15 and 
16: vol. ii. 668 B, C quotes ver. 15 to 18. Vol. i. 127 A quotes ver. 16 to 18. 
Vol. i. 639 E and vol. ii. 400 A quote ver. 17, 18. Vol. i. 716 A quotes 
ver. 20. 

Y Opp. iii. 765 A, B. 

> Kal phy 7d ebayylaory rodvartloy Adve, Sri TH Maple xpéry [&9On]. 
Chrys, Opp. x. 355 B. 
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the New Testament, for the execution of which task he 
enjoyed extraordinary facilities, —his testimony 1s most 
weighty. Not unaware am I that Jerome is commonly 
supposed to be a witness on the opposite side: concerning 
which mistake I shall have to speak largely in Chapter V. 
But it ought to be enough to point out that we should not 
have met with these last twelve verses in the Vulgate, had 
Jerome held them to be spurious*. He familiarly quotes 
the 9th verse in one place of his writings”; in another place 
he makes the extraordinary statement that in certain of the 
copies, (especially the Greek,) was found after ver. 14 the 
reply of the eleven Apostles, when our Saviour “ upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because 
they believed not them which had seen Him after He was 
risen °.” To discuss so weak and worthless a forgery,—no 
trace of which is found in any MS. in existence, and of 
which nothing whatever is known except what Jerome here 
tells us,—would be to waste our time indeed. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Jerome, besides giving these last twelve 
verses a place in the Vulgate, quotes S. Mark xvi. 14, as 
well as ver. 9, in the course of his writings. 

XIV. It was to have been expected that AvausTinz would 
quote these verses: but he more than quotes them. He 
brings them forward again and again 4,—discusses them as 
the work of S. Mark,—remarks that ‘in diebus Pascha- 
libus,”’ S. Mark’s narrative of the Resurrection was publicly 


* “ Cogis ” (he says to Pope Damasus) “ut post exemplaria Scripturaram 
toto orbe dispersa quasi quidam arbiter sedeam.; et quia inter se variant, quae 
sint illa quae cum GraecA consentiant veritate decernam.—Haec praesens 
praefatiuncula pollicetur quatuor Evangelia ....codicum Graecoram emen- 
data conlatione, sed et veterum.” 

> Vol. i. p. 827 C (ed. Vallars.) 

* Contra Pelagianos, II. 15, (Opp. ii. 744-5) :—“ In quibusdam exemplaribus 
et maxime in Graecis codicibus, juxta Marcum in fine Evangelii scribitar : 
Postea quum accubuissent undecin, apparuit eis Jesus, et exprobravit incre- 
dulitatem et duritiam cordis eorum, quia his qui viderant ewm resurgentem, 
non crediderunt. Et tlli satisfaciebant dicentes: Saculum tstud iniquitatis 
et incredulitatis substantia est, quae non sinit per tmmundos spiritus veram 
Dei apprehendi virtutem : idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam.” 

¢ e.g. ver. 12 in vol. ii. 515 C (Ep. 149); Vol. v. 988 C.—Verses 15, 16, in 
vol. v. 391 E, 985 A: vol. x. 22 F. 
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read in the Church*. All this is noteworthy. Augustine 
flourished a.p. 895—480. 

XV. and XVI. Another very important testimony to the 
genuineness of the concluding part of S. Mark’s Gospel is 
furnished by the unhesitating manner in which Nzstortvs, 
the heresiarch, quotes ver. 20; and Cyrit or ALEXANDRIA 
accepts his quotation, adding a few words of his own’. Let 
it be borne in mind that this is tantamount to the discovery 
of two dated codices containing the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark,—and that date anterior (it is impossible to say by 
how many years) to a.p. 430. 

XVII. Vicror or ANTiocH, (concerning whom I shall 
have to speak very largely in Chapter V.,) flourished about 
A.D. 425. The critical testimony which he bears to the 
genuineness of these verses is more emphatic than is to be 
met with in the pages of any other ancient Father. It may 
be characterized as the most conclusive testimony which it 
was in his power to render. 

XVIII. Hesycurvus of Jerusalem, by a singular oversight, 
has been reckoned among the impugners of these verses. 
He is on the contrary their eager advocate and champion. 
It seems to have escaped observation that towards the close 
of his “Homily on the Resurrection,” (published in the 
works of Gregory of Nyssa, and erroneously ascribed to 
that Father,) Hesychius appeals to the 19th verse, and quotes 
it as S. Mark’s at length®. The date of Hesychius is un- 
certain ; but he may, I suppose, be considered to belong to 
the vi century. His evidence is discussed in Chapter V. 

XIX. This list shall be brought to a close with a refer- 
ence to the Synopsis Scripruraz SacRAE,—an ancient work 


* Vol. v. 997 F, 998 B, C. 

f erSdvres ydp, pnot, Biexhpvocoy toy Adyov Tayraxov. Tod Kuplou cuvep- 
yotvros, xal roy Ad-yor BeBaiotvros, 3:4 tev éwaxoAovOnodyrev onpelwy. Nesto- 
rius c. Orthodoros: (Cyril. Alexand. adv. Nestorian. Opp. vol. vi. 46 B.) To 
which, Cyril replies, —+7 wap’ abrot Suvarrelg xpdpevot, Siexnpbrrovro Kal 
elpydfovro ras Ocoonpuelas of Oeowério: uabyntal. (Ibid. D.) This quotation was 
first noticed by Matthaei (Hathym. Zig. i. 161.) 

© dpolws 8t nal 7d wapd 1g Mdpxp yeypaypevoy’ ‘O yey oy Kbpios—éx Sekiay 
Tov @eov. Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 415. 
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ascribed to Athanasius", but probably not the production of 
that Father. It is at all events of much older date than 
any of the later uncials; and it rehearses in detail the con- 
tents of 8. Mark xvi. 9—201. 

It would be easy to prolong this enumeration of Patristic 
authorities ; as, by appealing to Gregentius in the vi century, 
and to Gregory the Great, and Modestus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in the vii ;—to Ven. Bede and John Damascene 
in the viu™;—to Theophylact in the xi“;—to Euthymius 
in the xii®*; but I forbear. It would add no strength to my 
argument that I should by such evidence support it; as the 
reader will admit when he has read my X* chapter. 

It will be observed then that three competent Patristic 
witnesses of the ii™ century,—/our of the iii™,—siz of the 
iv",—/our of the v'*,—and two (of uncertain date, but pro- 
bably) of the vit,—have admitted their familiarity with 
these “last Twelve Verses.” Yet do they not belong to one 
particular age, school, or country. They come, on the con- 
trary, from every part of the ancient Church: Antioch and 


bh Athanasii Opp. vol. ii. p.181 F, 182 A. See the Prafat., pp. vii., viii. 

' In dismissing this enumeration, let me be allowed to point out that there 
must exist many more Patristic citations which I have overlooked. The neces- 
sity one is under, on occasions like the present, of depending to a great extent 
on “Indices,” is fatal; so scandalously inaccurate is almost every Index of 
Texts that can be named. To judge from the Index in Oehler’s edition of 
Tertullian, that Father quotes these twelve verses not leas than eight times. 
According to the Benedictine Index, Ambrose does not quote them so much 
as once. Ambrose, nevertheless, quotes five of these verses no less than four- 
teen times; while Tertullian, as far as I am able to discover, does not quote 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20 at all. 

Again. One hoped that the Index of Texts in Dindorf*’s new Oxford ed. of 
Clemens Alex. was going to remedy the sadly defective Index in Potter’s ed. 
But we are atill exactly where we were. 8. John i. 8 (or 4), so remarkably 
quoted in vol. iii. 438, L 8: 8. John i. 18,50, memorably represented in vol. iii. 
412, 1.26: 8. Mark i. 18, interestingly referred to in vol. iii. 455, lines 5, 6,7 : 
—are nowhere noticed in the Index. The Voice from Heaven at our Savi0uR’s 
Baptism,—a famous misquotation (vol. i. 145, 1.14),—-does not appear in the 
Index of quotations from S. Matthew (iii. 17), 8. Mark (i. 11), or 8. Luke 
(iii. 22.) . 

k Gregentius cpud Galland. xi. 653 E.—Greg. Mag. (Hom. xxix. in Evang.) 
—Modestus apud Photium cod. 275.—Johannis Damasceni Opp. (ed. 1712) 
vol. i. 608 E.—Bede, and Theophylact (who quotes all the verges) and Euthy- 
mius 4% loc. 
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Constantinople,—Hierapolis, Ceesarea and Edessa,—Carthage, 
Alexandria and Hippo,—Rome and Portus. And thus, up- 
wards of nineteen early codexes have been to all intents and 
purposes inspected for us in various lands by unprejudiced 
witnesses,—seven of them at least of more ancient date than 
the oldest copy of the Gospels extant. 

I propose to recur to this subject for an instant when the 
reader has been made acquainted with the decisive testimony 
which ancient Versions supply. But the Versions deserve 
s short Chapter to themselves. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE EARLY VERSIONS EXAMINED, AND FOUND TO YIELD 
UNFALTERING TESTIMONY TO THE GENUINENESS OF 
THESE VERSES. 


The Peshito,—the Curetonian Syriac,—and the Recension of Thomas 
of Hharkel (p. 33.)—The Vulgate (p. 34)—and the Vetus Itala 
(p. 85)—the Gothto (p. 35)—and the Egyptian Vorstons (p. 35).— 
Review of the Evidence up to this point, (p. 36). 


Ir was declared at the outset that when we are seeking to 
establish in detail the Text of the Gospels, the testimony 
of Manuscripts is incomparably the most important of all. 
To early Versions, the second place was assigned. To Pa- 
tristic citations, the third. But it was explained that when- 
ever (as here) the only question to be decided is whether 
a considerable portion of Scripture be genuine or not, then, 
Patristic references yield to no class of evidence in import- 
ance. To which statement it must now be added that second 
only to the testimony of Fathers on such occasions is to be 
reckoned the evidence of the oldest of the Versions. The 
reason is obvious. (a.) We know for the most part the ap- 
proximate date of the principal ancient Versions of the New 
Testament :—(b.) Each Version is represented by at least one 
very ancient Codex :—and (c.) It may be safely assumed that 
Translators were never dependant on a single copy of the 
original Greek when they executed their several Tranala- 
tions. Proceed we now to ascertain what evidence the oldest 
of the Versions bear concerning the concluding verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel: and first of all for the Syriac. 

J, “ Literary history,” (says Mr. Scrivener,) ‘can hardly 
afford a more powerful case than has been established for 
the identity of the Version of the Syriac now called the 
‘PEsHITO’ with that used by the Eastern Church long be- 
fore the great schism had its beginning, in the native land 
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of the blessed Gospel.” The Peshito is referred by common 
consent to the ii™4 century of our wera; and is found to con- 
tain the verses in question. 

II. This, however, is not all. Within the last thirty years, 
fragments of another very ancient Syriac translation of the 
Gospels, (called from the name of its discoverer “ THE CurE- 
TONIAN Syriac,”) have come to light*: and in this transla- 
tion also the verses in question are found”, This frag- 
mentary codex is referred by Cureton to the middle of the v* 
century. At what earlier date the Translation may have 
been executed,—as well as how much older the original Greek 
copy may have been which this translator employed,—can 
of course only be conjectured. But it is clear that we are 
listening to another truly primitive witness to the genuine- 
ness of the text now under consideration ;—a witness (like 
the last) vastly more ancient than either the Vatican 
Codex B, or the Sinaitic Codex ~; more ancient, therefore, 
than any Greek copy of the Gospels in existence. We shall 
not be thought rash if we claim it for the iii™ century. 

ITI. Even this, however, does not fully represent the sum 
of the testimony which the Syriac language bears on this 
subject. Philoxenus, Monophysite Bishop of Mabug (Hiera- 
polis) in Eastern Syria, caused a revision of the Peshito 
Syriac to be executed by his Chorepiscopus Polycarp, a.p. 
508 ; and by the aid of three* approved and accurate Greek 
manuscripts, this revised version of Polycarp was again re- 
vised by Thomas of Hharkel, in the monastery of Antonia 
at Alexandria, a.p.616. The Hharklensian Revision, (com- 
monly called the “ Puitoxentan,”) is therefore an extra- 
ordinary monument of ecclesiastical antiquity indeed: for, 
being the Revision of a revised Translation of the New 
Testament known to have been executed from MSS. which 
must have been at least as old as the v™ century, it ex- 

* Dr. Wright informs me (1871) that some more leaves of this Version have 
jast been recovered. 

> By a happy providence, one of the fragments contains the last four 
verses. 

© In the margin, against 8. Matth. xxviii. 5, Thomas writea,—“ In tribue 
codicibue Graeocis, et in wno Syriaco antique versionis, non inventam est 
nomen, ‘ Naszarenus.’”’—Cf. ad xxvii. 86.—Adler’s NV. 7. Verse. Syrr., p. 97. 
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hibits the result of what may be called a collation of copies 
made at a time when only four of our extant uncials were 
in existence. Here, then, is a singularly important accumu- 
lation of manuscript evidence on the subject of the verses 
which of late years it has become the fashion to treat as 
spurious. And yet, neither by Polycarp nor by Thomas 
of Hharkel, are the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel 
omitted 4, 

To these, if I do not add the “ Jerusalem version,’—(as 
an independent Syriac translation of the Ecclesiastical Sec- 
tions, perhaps of the v™ century, is called *,)—it is because 
our fourfold Syriac evidence is already abundantly sufficient, 
In itself, it far outweighs in respect of antiquity anything 
that can be shewn on the other side. Turn we next to the 
Churches of the West. 

IV. That Jerome, at the bidding of Pope Damasus (a.p. 
382), was the author of that famous Latin version of the 
Scriptures called Tux Vuicare, is known to all. It seems 
scarcely possible to overestimate the critical importance of 
such a work,—executed at such a time,—-under such auspices, 
-——and by a man of so much learning and sagacity as Jerome. 
When it is considered that we are here presented with the 
results of a careful examination of the best Greek Manu- 
scripts to which a competent scholar had access in the 
middle of the fourth century,—(and Jerome assures us that 


' 4 That among the 487 various readings and marginal notes on the Gospels 
relegated to the Philoxenian margin, should occur the worthless supplement 
which is only found besides in Cod. L. (see ch. viii.)—is not at all surprising. 
Of these 437 readings and notes, 91 are not found in White's Edition; while 
106 (the supplement in question being one of them) are found in White only. 
This creates a suspicion that in part at least the Philoxenian margin must 
exhibit traces of the assiduity of subsequent critics of the Syriac text. (So 
Adler on 8, Matth. xrxvi. 40.) To understand the character of some of those 
marginal notes and annotations, the reader has but to refer to Adler’s learned 
work, (pp. 79—184) and examine the notes on the following places :—S. Matth. 
xv. 21: xx. 28 (=D): xxvi.7. 8.Mk.i.16: xii. 42. 8. Lu. x. 17 (= BD): 
42(=BNL): xi.1: 68. 8S. Jo. ii. 1 [8] (—=N): iii. 26: vii. 89 (partly 
=B): x. 8, &. &e. 

¢ This work has at last been published in 2 vols. 4to., Verona, 1861-4, 
under the following title :—Hvangeliarium Hierosolymitanwm ex Codice Vats- 
cano Palaestino demprompsit, edidit, Latine vertit, Prolegomenis et Glossario 
adornavit, Comes FRANOISOUS MINISCALOHI ERIZZO. 
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he consulted several,)—we learn to survey with diminished 
complacency our own slender stores (if indeed any at all 
exist) of corresponding antiquity. It is needless to add 
that the Vulgate contains the disputed verses: that from 
no copy of this Version are they away. Now, in such 
a matter as this, Jerome’s testimony is very weighty indeed. 

V. The Vulgate, however, was but the revision of a much 
older translation, generally known as the Verus ITata. 
This Old Latin, which is of African origin and of almost 
Apostolic antiquity, (supposed of the ii™4 century,) conspires 
with the Vulgate in the testimony which it bears to the 
genuineness of the end of 8S. Mark’s Gospel‘ :—an emphatic 
witness that in the African province, from the earliest time, 
no doubt whatever was entertained concerning the genuine- 
ness of these last twelve verses. 

VI. The next place may well be given to the venerable 
version of the Gothic Bishop Ulphilas,—a.p. 350. Himself 
a Cappadocian, Ulphilas probably derived his copies from 
Asia Minor. His version is said to have been exposed to 
certain corrupting influences ; but the unequivocal evidence 
which it bears to the last verses of S. Mark is at least un- 
impeachable, and must be regarded as important in the 
highest degree®. The oldest extant copy of the Gormic of 
Ulphilas is assigned to the v‘> or early in the vi century : 
and the verses in question are there also met with. 

VII. and VIII. The ancient Egyptian versions call next 
for notice: their testimony being so exceedingly ancient 
and respectable. The Mempurric, or dialect of Lower 
Egypt, (less properly called the “Coptic” version), which 
is assigned to the iv or v™ century, contains 8. Mark xvi. 
§$—20.—Fragments of the Tursaic, or dialect of Upper 
Egypt, (a distinct version and of considerably earlier date, 


‘ It does not sensibly detract from the value of this evidence that one 
ancient codex, the “Codex Bobbiensis” (k), which Tregelles describes as 
“a revised text, in which the influence of ancient MSS. is discernible,” 
[Printed text, &. p. 170.] and which therefore may not be cited in the present 
controversy,—exhibits after ver. 8 a Latin translation of the spurious words 
which are also found in Cod. L. 

© “Quod Gothicum testimonium haud scio an critici satis agnoverint, vel 
pro dignitate aestimaverint.” Mai, Nova Patt. Bibl. iv. 256. 
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leas properly called the “Sahidic,”) survive in MSS. of 
very nearly the same antiquity: and one of these frag- 
ments happily contains the last verse of the Gospel accord- 
ing to S. Mark. The Thebaic version is referred to the 
ili™ century. 

After this mass of evidence, it will be enough to record 
concerning the Armenian version, that it yields imconstant 
testimony: some of the MSS. ending at ver. 8; others 
putting after theae words the subscription, (evayyéXsov card 
Mapxoyv,) and then giving the additional verses with a new 
subscription: others going on without any break to the 
end. This version may be as old as the v century; but 
like the Ethiopic [iv—vii?] and the Georgian [vi?] it 
comes to us in codices of comparatively recent date. All 
this makes it impossible for us to care much for its testi- 
mony. The two last-named versions, whatever their dis- 
advantages may be, at least bear constant witness to the 
genuineness of the verses in dispute. 

1. And thus we are presented with a mass of additional 
evidence, —so various, so weighty, so multitudinous, so 
venerable,—in support of this disputed portion of the Gos- 
pel, that it might well be deemed in itself decisive. 

2. For these Versions do not so much shew what indi- 
viduals held, as what Churches have believed and taught 
concerning the sacred Text,—mighty Churches in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, in Africa and Italy, in Palestine and 
Egypt. 

3. We may here, in fact, conveniently review the progress 
which has been hitherto made in this investigation. And 
in order to bar the door against dispute and cavil, let us 
be content to waive the testimony of Papias as precarious, 
and that of Justin Martyr as too fragmentary to be decisive. 
Let us frankly admit that the citation of Vincentius a 
Thibari at the viit Carthaginian Council is sufficiently in- 
exact to make it unsafe to build upon it. The “ Acta Pi- 
lati” and the “ Apostolical Constitutions,” since their date 
is somewhat doubtful, shall be claimed for the iv” century 
only, and not for the iii™@. And now, how will the evi- 
dence stand for the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel ? 
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(a) In the v™ century, to which Codex A and Codex C 
are referred, (for Codex D is certainly later,) at least three 
famous Greeks and the moat illustrious of the Latin Fathers, 
—(/four authorities in all,)—are observed to recognise these 
verses. 

(b) In the iv™ century, (to which Codex B and Codex x 
probably belong, five Greek writers, one Syriac, and two 
Latin Fathers,—besides the Vulgate, Gothic and Mem- 
phitic Versions,—(eleven authorities in all,)—testify to fami- 
liar acquaintance with this portion of 8. Mark’s Gospel. 

(c) In the iii™ century, (and by this time MS. evidence 
has entirely forsaken us,) we find Hippolytus, the Curetonian 
Syriac, and the Thebaic Version, bearing plain testimony 
that at that early period, in at least three distinct provinces © 
of primitive Christendom, no suspicion whatever attached 

to these verses. Lastly,— 

‘  (d) In the ii™’ century, Irenseus, the Peshito, and the 
Italic Version as plainly attest that in Gaul, in Meso- 
potamia and in the African province, the same verses 
were unhesitatingly received within a century (more or 
less) of the date of the inspired autograph of the Evan- 
gelist himself. 

4. Thus, we are in possession of the testimony of at least 
siz independent witnesses, of a date considerably anterior to 
the earliest extant Codex of the Gospels. They are all of 
the best class. They deliver themselves in the most un- 
equivocal way. And their testimony to the genuineness of 
these Verses is unfaltering. 

5. It is clear that nothing short of direct adverse evidence 
of the weightiest kind can sensibly affect so formidable an 
array of independent authorities as this. What must the 
evidence be which shall set it entirely aside, and induce us 
to believe, with the most recent editors of the inspired Text, 
that the last chapter of S. Mark’s Gospel, as it came from 
the hands of its inspired author, ended abruptly at ver. 8 P 

The grounds for assuming that his “last Twelve Verses” 
are spurious, shall be exhibited in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER V., 


THE ALLEGED HOSTILE WITNESS OF CERTAIN OF THE 
EARLY FATHERS PROVED TO BE AN IMAGINATION OF 
THE CRITICS. 


The mistake concerning Gregory of Nyssa (p.89).—TZhe miscon- 
coption concerning Eusebius (p.41).—The oversight concerning 
Jorome ( p. 51) ;—also concerning Hesychius of Jerusalem, (or else 
Severus of Antioch) (p. 57) ;—and concerning Victor of Antioch 
(p. 59). 


Ir would naturally follow to shew that manuscript evi- 
dence confirms the evidence of the ancient Fathers and_of 
the early Versions of Scripture. But it will be more satis- 
factory that I should proceed to examine without more 
delay the testimony, which, (as it is alleged,) is borne by 
a cloud of ancient Fathers against the last twelve verses of 
S.Mark. “The absence of this portion from some, from 
many, or from most copies of his Gospel, or that it was not 
written by S. Mark himself,” (says Dr. Tregelles,) “is at- 
tested by Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Victor of Antioch, 
Severus of Antioch, Jerome, and by later writers, especially 
Greeks*.” The same Fathers are appealed to by Dr. David- 
son, who adds to the list Euthymius; and by Tischendorf and 
Alford, who add the name of Hesychius of Jerusalem. They 
also refer to “many ancient Scholia.’”’ ‘These verses” 
(says Tischendorf) “are not recognised by the sections of 
Ammonius nor by the Canons of Eusebius : Epiphanius and 
Ceesarius bear witness to the fact.” “In the Catens on 
Mark” (proceeds Davidson) “the section is not explained. 
Nor is there any trace of acquaintance with it on the part of 
Clement of Rome or Clement of Alexandria ;”’—a remark 
which others have made also; as if it were a surprising cir- 
cumstance that Clement of Alexandria, who appears to have 
no reference to the last chapter of S. Matthew’s Gospel, should 


® Account of the Printed Text, p. 247. >’ Gr. Test. p. 322. 
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be also without any reference to the last chapter of 8. Mark’s: 
as if, too, it were an extraordinary, thing that Clement of 
Rome should have omitted to quote from the last chapter of 
S. Mark, —seeing that the same Clement does not quote 
from 8. Mark’s Gospel at all.... The alacrity displayed by 
learned writers in accumulating hostile evidence, is certainly 
worthy of a better cause. Strange, that their united industry 
should have been attended with such very unequal success 
when their object was to exhibit the evidence in favour of 
the present portion of Scripture. 

(1) Eusebius then, and (2) Jerome; (3) Gregory of Nyssa 
and (4) Hesychius of Jerusalem; (5) Severus of Antioch, 
(6) Victor of Antioch, and (7) Euthymius :—Do the accom- 
plished critics just quoted,—Doctors Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and Davidson, really mean to tell us that “ it is attested” by 
these seven Fathers that the concluding section of S. Mark’s 
Gospel “was not written by S. Mark himself?’? Why, there 
is not one of them who says so: while some of them say the 
direct reverse. But let us goon. It is, 1 suppose, because 
there are Twelve Verses to be demolished that the list is 
further eked out with the names of (8) Ammonius, (9) Epi- 
phanius, and (10) Cesarius,—to say nothing of (11) the 
anonymous authors of Catenz, and (12) “later writers, es- 
pecially Greeks.” 

I. I shall examine these witnesses one by one: but it will 
be convenient in the first instance to call attention to the 
evidence borne by, 

_ Grecory or Nyssa. 

This illustrious Father is represented as expressing himself 
as follows in his second ‘“ Homily on the Resurrection ¢ :”— 
‘In the more accurate copies, the Gospel according to Mark 
has its end at ‘for they were afraid.’ In some copies, how- 
ever, this also is added,—‘ Now when He was risen early the 
first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom He had cast seven devils,’” 


© "Ey pay rots dxpiBeovdpos dyreypdpois Td Kata Mdpxov ebayyédoy wéxps 
rot eépoBodyro yap, xe: 7d tTédos. ey 8b Tiot apdoxertas nal raira dvacras 88 
apet xpbty cabRdrey (sic) épdyn xparov Mapig rp MaySarnri ag’ hs eéeBeBAt- 
nes éxrd Saiudvia. Opp. (ed. 1638) iii. 411 B. 
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That this testimony should have been so often appealed 
to as proceeding from Gregory of Nyssa‘, is little to the 
credit of modern scholarship. One would have supposed 
that the gravity of the subject,—the importance of the issue, 
—the sacredness of Scripture, down to its minutest jot and 
tittle.— would have ensured extraordinary caution, and in- 
duced every fresh assailant of so considerable a portion of 
the Gospel to be very sure of his ground before reiterating 
what his predecessors had delivered. And yet it is evident 
that not one of the recent writers on the subject can have 
investigated this matter for himself. It is only due to their 
known ability to presume that had they taken ever so little 
pains with the foregoing quotation, they would have found 
out their mistake. 

(1.) For, in the first place, the second ‘“ Homily on the 
Resurrection” printed in the iii™ volume of the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa, (and which supplies the critics with 
their quotation,) is, as every one may see who will take the 
trouble to compare them, word for word the same Homily 
which Combefis in his “ Novum Auctarium,” and Gallandius 
in his “ Bibliotheca Patrum” printed as the work of Hesy- 
chius, and vindicated to that Father, respectively in 1648 
and 1776*. Now, if a critic chooses to risk his own reputa- 
tion by maintaining that the Homily in question is indeed 
by Gregory of Nyssa, and is not by Hesychius,—well and 
good. But since the Homily can have had but one author, 
it is surely high time that one of these two claimants should 
be altogether dropped from this discussion. 

(2.) Again. Inasmuch as page after page of the same 
Homily is observed to reappear, word for word, under the 
name of “Severus of Antioch,” and to be unsuspiciously 
printed as his by Montfaucon in his ‘ Bibliotheca Ooisli- 
niana” (1715), and by Cramer in his “Catena®” (1844),— 
although it may very reasonably become a question among 
critics whether Hesychius of Jerusalem or Severus of An- 


* Tregelles, Printed Text, p. 248, also in Horne’s Introd. iv. 484-6. So Nor- 
ton, Alford, Davidson, and the rest, following Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz, &e. 

* Nov. Auct.i. 748-74.——Bibl. Vett. PP. xi. 221-6. 

* Bibl. Coist. pp. 68-75.— Catena, i. 248-51. 
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tioch was the actual author of the Homily in question ‘, yet 
it is plain that critics must make their election between the 
two names; and not bring them both forward. No one, 
I say, has any right to go on quoting “Severus” and “ Hesy- 
chius,’”—as Tischendorf and Dr. Davidson are observed to 
do :—‘“ Gregory of Nyssa” and “Severus of Antioch,”—as 
Dr. Tregelles is found to prefer. 

(3.) In short, here are three claimants for the authorship 
of one and the same Homily. To whichever of the three 
we assign it,—(and competent judges have declared that 
there are sufficient reasons for giving it to Hesychius rather 
than to Severus,—while no one is found to suppose that 
Gregory of Nyssa was its author,)—+vho will not admit that 
no further mention must be made of the other two? 

(4.) Let it be clearly understood, therefore, that henceforth 
the name of “Gregory of Nyssa”? must be banished from 
this discussion. So must the name of “Severus of Antioch.” 
The memorable passage which begins,—‘‘In the more ac- 
curate copies, the Gospel according to Mark has its end 
at ‘for they were afraid,’’’—is found in a Homily which 
was probably written by Hesychius, presbyter of Jerusalem,— 
a writer of the vi® century. I shall have to recur to his work 
by-and-by. The next name is 

Evszstvs, 

II. With respect to whom the case is altogether dif- 
ferent. What that learned Father has delivered concerning 
the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel requires to be examined 
with attention, and must be set forth much more in detail. 
And yet, I will so far anticipate what is about to be offered, 
as to say at once that if any one supposes that Eusebius has 
anywhere plainly “stated that it is wanted in many MSS.§®,” 
—he is mistaken. Eusebius nowhere says so. The reader’s 
attention is invited to a plain tale. 

It was not until 1825 that the world was presented by 


Dionysius Syrus (i.e. the Monophysite Jacobus Bar-Salibi [see Dean Payne 
Smith’s Cat. of Syrr. MSS. p. 411] who died a.p. 1171) in his Hzposition of 
S. Mark’: Gospel (published at Dublin by Dudley Loftus, 1672, 4to.) seems 
(at p. 59) to give this homily to Severus.—I have really no independent opi- 
nion on the subject. & Alford, Greek Test. i. p. 488. 
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Cardinal Angelo Mai® with a few fragmentary specimens 
of a lost work of Eusebius on the (so-called) Inconsistencies 
in the Gospels, from a MS. in the Vatican'. These, the 
learned Cardinal republished more accurately in 1847, in 
his “ Nova Patrum Bibliotheca*;’’ and hither we are in- 
variably referred by those who cite Eusebius as a witness 
against the genuineness of the concluding verses of the 
second Gospel. 

It is much to be regretted that we are still as little as 
ever in possession of the lost work of Eusebius. It appears 
to have consisted of three Books or Parts; the former two 
(addressed ‘‘to Stephanus’’) being discussions of difficulties 
at the beginning of the Gospel,—the last (“to Marinus”) 
relating to difficulties in its concluding chapters’. The 
Author’s plan, (as usual in such works), was, first, to set 
forth a difficulty in the form of a Question; and straight- 
way, to propose a Solution of it,—which commonly assumes 
the form of a considerable dissertation. But whether we are 
at present in possession of so much as a single entire speci- 
men of these “ Inquiries and Resolutions” exactly as it came 
from the pen of Eusebius, may reasonably be doubted. That 


b Scriptorum Vett. Nova Collectio, 4to. vol. i. pp. 1—101. 

' At p. 217, (ed. 1847), Mai designates it as “Codex Vat. Palat. cxx pul- 
cherrimus, seculi ferme x.” At p. 268, he numbers it rightly,—ccxx. We 
are there informed that the work of Eusebius extends from fol. 61 to 96 of 
the Codex. 

k Vol. iv. pp. 219—809. 

1! See Nova P. P. Bibliotheca, iv. 255.—That it was styled “Inquiries with 
their Resolutions” (Zyrfpara xal Adces), Eusebius leads us to suppose by 
himself twice referring to it under that name, (Demonstr. Evang. lib. vii. 8: 
also in the Preface to Marinus, Mai, iv. 255:) which his abbreviator is also 
observed to employ (2fai, iv. 219, 255.) But I suspect that he and others so 
designate the work only from the nature of its contents; and that its actual 
title is correctly indicated by Jerome,—De Eoangeliorum Diaphonié : “ Edi- 
dit” (he says) “‘de Evangeliorum Diaphonid,” (De Scriptt. Illustt. c. 81.) 
Again, A:apovla EbayyeAlwv, (Hieron. in Matth. i. 16.) Consider also the 
testimony of Latinus Latinius, given below, p. 44, note (q). ‘Indicated’ by 
Jerome, I say: for the entire title was probably, Mep! rijs Soxotens éy rots 
ebayyeAlos «.7.A. Siapewrlas. The Author of the Catena on S. Mark edited by 
Cramer (i. p. 266), quotes an opinion of Eusebius év r¢ wpds Mapivoy wep) ris 
Sonotons ev rots ebayyeAlors wept ris dvaordcews Stadevlas: words which are 
extracted from the same MS. by Simon, Hist. Crit. N. T. p. 89. 
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the work which Mai has brought to light is but a highly 
condensed exhibition of the original, (and scarcely that,) its 
very title shews; for it is headed,—“ An abridged selection 
from the ‘Inquiries and Resolutions [of difficulties] in the 
Gospels’ by Eusebius™.’”’ Only some of the original Ques- 
tions, therefore, are here noticed at all: and even these have 
been subjected to so severe a process of condensation and 
abridgment, that in some instances amputation would pro- 
bably be a more fitting description of what has taken place. 
Accordingly, what were originally two Books or Parts, are 
at present represented by XVI. “Inquiries,” &c., addressed 
“‘to Stephanus ;” while the concluding Book or Part is re- 
presented by IV. more, ‘“‘to Marinus,’—of which, the first 
relates to our Lorp’s appearing to Mary Magdalene after 
His Resurrection. Now, since the work which Eusebius ad- 
dressed to Marinus is found to have contained “ Inquiries, 
with their Resolutions, concerning our Saviour’s Death and 
Resurrection",’’—while a quotation professing to be de- 
rived from “the thirteenth chapter” relates to Simon the 
Cyrenian bearing our Saviour’s Cross ° ;—it is obvious that 
the original work must have been very considerable, and 
that what Mai has recovered gives an utterly inadequate 
idea of its extent and importance’. It is absolutely neces- 


@ -ExAoyh dy ourréup dx rev cuvreiévray bad EdoeBlou xpos 2rdpayor [and 
apbs Mapivoy] wept rav dy rois EbayyeAlos Syrnudroy xal Atoear. Ibid. 
pp. 219, 255.—(See the plate of fac-similes facing the title of vol. i. ed. 1825.) 

2 EbcéBws.... dv rais wpds Mapivoy éxt rats wep) rod Oelov wd@ous xal rijs 
dvarrdoens Snrhoect nal exrboert, x.7.A. I quote the place from the leas 
known Catena of Cramer, (ii. 889,) where it is assigned to Severus of Antioch : 
but it occurs also in Corderii Cat. in Joan. p. 436. (See Mai, iv. 299.) 

° This passage is too grand to be withheld :—Od yap Fv Kgids ris dv 7H wéAe 
"lovdaley, (Ss pnow EbodBios xeparaly ry xpos Mapivoy,) 7d xard roi d:aBdAou 
tpéxaov Tov oravpy Bacrdaoa’ GAA’ 5 ef dypod, ds pndty ewixexowdynne TH 
nara Xpicrod pscipovig. (Possin’ Cat. in Marcum, p. 343.) 

P Mai, iv. p.299.—The Catens, inasmuch as their compilers are observed 
to have been very curious in such questions, are evidently full of diajecta mem- 
bra of the work. These are recognisable for the most part by their form ; but 
sometimes they actually retain the name of their author. Accordingly, Catens 
have furnished Mai with a considerable body of additional materials ; which (as 
far as a MS. Catena of Nicetas on S. Luke, [Cod. A. seu Vat. 1611,] enabled 
him,) he has edited with considerable industry ; throwing them into a kind of 
Supplement. (Vol. iv. pp. 268—282, and pp. 288—298.) It is only surprising 
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sary that all this should be clearly apprehended by any one 
who desires to know exactly what the alleged evidence of 
Eusebius concerning the last chapter of S. Mark’s Gospel is 
worth,—as I will explain more fully by-and-by. Let it, 
however, be candidly admitted that there seems to be no 
reason for supposing that whenever the lost work of Euse- 
bius comes to light, (and it has been seen within about 
800 years‘,) it will exhibit anything essentially different 
from what is contained in the famous passage which has 
given rise to eo much debate, and which may be exhibited 
in English as follows. It is put in the form of a reply to 
one “ Marinus,” who is represented as asking, first, the fol- 
lowing question :— 

“ How is it, that, according to Matthew [xxviii. 1], the 
Saviour appears to have risen ‘in the end of the Sabbath ;’ 
but, according to Mark [xvi. 9], ‘early the first day of the 
week’ P”’.— Eusebius answers, 

“ This difficulty admits of a twofold solution. He who is for 


that with the stores at his command, Mai has not contrived to enlighten us 
a little more on this curious subject. It would not be difficult to indicate sun- 
dry passages which he has overlooked. Neither indeed can it be denied that 
the learned Cardinal has executed his task in a somewhat slovenly manner. 
He does not seem to have noticed that what he quotes at pp. 357-8—262—288 
—295, is to be found in the Cafena of Corderius at pp. 448-9-—449-—450—457. 
—He quotes (p. 300) from an unedited Homily of John Xiphilinus, (Cod. Vat. 
p- 160,) what he might have found in Possinus ; and in Cramer too, (p. 446.) 
He was evidently unacquainted with Cramer’s work, though it had been pub- 
lished 3 (if not 7) years before his own,—else, at p. 299, instead of quoting 
Simon, he would have quoted Cramer’s Catena, i. 266.—It was in his power to 
solve his own shrewd doubt, (at p. 299,—concerning the text of a passage in 
Possinus, p. 343,) seeing that the Catena which Possinus published was tran- 
scribed by Corderius from a MS. in the Vatican. (Possini Prefat. p.ii.) In 
the Vatican, too, he might have found the fragment he quotes (p. 800) from 
p- 364 of the Catena of Possinus. In countless places he might, by such refere 
ences, have improved his often manifestly faulty text. 

4 Mai quotes the following from Latinus Latinius (Opp. ii.116.) to Andreas 
Masius. Sirletus (Cardinalis) “scire te vult in Sicilid inventos esse ... libros 
tres Eusebii Casariensis de Kvangeliorum Diaphonid, qui ut ipse sperat brevi 
in lucem prodibunt.” The letter is dated 1563. 

I suspect that when the original of this work is recovered, it will be found 
that Eusebius digested his “ Questions” ander heads: e.g. rep) row rdpov, xal 
Tis Soxnovons Siapevlas (p. 264): wept ris Soxotons wepl ris avaordoews Sia- 
devias. (p. 299.) 
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getting rid of the entire passage’, will say that it is not met 
with in ad/ the copies of Mark’s Gospel: the accurate copies, 
at all events, making the end of Mark’s narrative come after 
the words of the young man who appeared to the women 
and said, ‘Fear not ye! Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth,’ &c. : 
to which the Evangelist adds,—‘ And when they heard it, 
they fled, and said nothing to any man, for they were 
afraid.’ For at those words, in almost all copies of the 
Gospel according to Mark, comes the end. What follows, 
(which is met with seldom, [and only] in some copies, cer- 
tainly not in all,) might be dispensed with ; especially if it 
should prove to contradict the record of the other Evange- 
lists. This, then, is what a person will say who is for 
evading and entirely getting rid of a gratuitous problem. 

“But another, on no account daring to reject anything 
whatever which is, under whatever circumstances, met with 
in the text of the Gospels, will say that here are two read- 
ings, (as is so often the case elsewhere ;) and that doth are to 
be received,—inasmuch as by the faithful and pious, this 
reading is not held to be genuine rather than ¢hat ; nor that 
than this.” 

It will be best to exhibit the whole of what Eusebius has 
written on this subject,—as far as we are permitted to know 
it,—continuously. He proceeds :— 

‘Well then, allowing this piece to be really genuine, our 
business is to interpret the sense of the passage*. And cer- 
tainly, if I divide the meaning into two, we shall find that 
it is not opposed to what Matthew says of our Saviour’s 
having risen ‘in the end of the Sabbath.’ For Mark’s ex- 


t I translate according to the sense,—the text being manifestly corrupt. 
Thy rovro odoxovray wepixor}y is probably a gloss, explanatory of rd xepdaaioy 
abré. In strictness, the xepdAaioy begins at ch. xv. 42, and extends to the end 
of the Gospel. There are 48 such xepdaAaia in 8.Mark. But this term was 
often loosely employed by the Greek Fathers, (as “capitulum ” by the Latins,) 
to denote a passage of Scripture, and it is evidently so used here. Mep:xor, 
on the contrary, in this place seems to have its true technical meaning, and to 
denote the liturgical section, or “ lesson.” 

® "Avdyveoopa (like repixowh, spoken of in the foregoing note,) seems to be 
here used in its technical sense, and to designate the liturgical section, or 
** lectio.” See Suicer, in voce. 
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pression, (‘Now when He was risen early the first day of the 
week,’) we shall read with a pause, putting a comma after 
‘Now when He was risen,’—the sense of the words which 
follow being kept separate. Thereby, we shall refer [Mark’s] 
‘when He was risen’ to Matthew’s ‘in the end of the Sab- 
bath,’ (for it was then that He rose); and all that comes 
after, expressive as it is of a distinct notion, we shall con- 
nect with what follows; (for it was ‘early, the first day of the 
week,’ that ‘He appeared to Mary Magdalene.’) This is in 
fact what John also declares; for he too has recorded that 
‘early,’ ‘the first day of the week,’ (Jzsus] appeared to 
the Magdalene. Thus then Mark also says that He ap- 
peared to her early: not that He rose early, but long before, 
(according to that of Matthew, ‘in the end of the Sabbath :’ 
for though He rose then, He did not appear to Mary then, 
but ‘early.”) In a word, two distinct seasons are set before 
us by these words: first, the season of the Resurrection,— 
which was ‘in the end of the Sabbath ;’ secondly, the season 
of our Saviour’s Appearing,—which was ‘early.’ The for- 
mer‘, Mark writes of when he says, (it requires to be read 
with a pause,)—‘ Now, when He was risen.’ Then, after 
a comma, what follows is to be spoken,—‘ Early, the first 
day of the week, He appeared to Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom He had cast seven devils".’”’——Such is the entire pas- 
sage. Little did the learned writer anticipate what bitter 
fruit his words were destined to bear ! 

1. Let it be freely admitted that what precedes is calcu- 
lated at first sight to occasion nothing but surprise and 
perplexity. For, in the first place, there really is no problem 
to solve. The discrepancy suggested by “ Marinus” at the 
outset, is plainly imaginary, the result (chiefly) of a strange 
misconception of the meaning of the Evangelist’s Greek, 
—as in fact no one was ever better aware than Eusebius 
himself. ‘These places of the Gospels would never have 
occasioned any difficulty,” he writes in the very next page, 


* The text of Eusebius seems to have experiented some disarrangement 
and depravation here. 

« Mai, Bibl. P.P. Nova, iv. 255-7. For purposes of reference, the original 
of this passage is given in the Appendix (B). 
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(but it is the commencement of his reply to the second ques- 
tion of Marinus,)—“if people would but abstain from as- 
suming that Matthew's phrase (oye caS8fSarwyv) refers to 
the evening of the Sabbath-day : whereas, (in conformity with 
the established idiom of the language,) it obviously refers 
to an advanced period of the ensuing night’.’”’ He pro- 
ceeds :—“ The self-same moment therefore, or very nearly 
the self-same, is intended by the Evangelists, only under 
different names: and there is no discrepancy whatever be- 
tween Matthew’s,—‘in the end of the Sabbath, as it began 
to dawn toward the first day of the week,’ and John’s— 
‘The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalen early, 
when it was yet dark.’ The Evangelists indicate by dif- 
ferent expressions one and the same moment of time, but 
in a broad and general way.” And yet, if Eusebius knew 
all this so well, why did he not say so at once, and close the 
discussion? I really cannot tell; except on one hypothesis, 
—which, although at first it may sound somewhat extraordi- 
nary, the more I think of the matter, recommends itself to my 
acceptance the more. I suspect, then, that the discussion 
we have just been listening to, is, essentially, not an original 
production: but that Eusebius, having met with the sugges- 
tion in some older writer, (in Origen probably,) reproduced 
it in language of his own,—doubtless because he thought 
it ingenious and interesting, but not by any means because 
he regarded it as true. Except on some such theory, I am 
utterly unable to understand how Eusebius can have written 
so inconsistently. His admirable remarks just quoted, are 
obviously a full and sufficient answer,—the proper answer 
in fact,—to the proposed difficulty: and it is a memorable 
circumstance that the ancients generally were so sensible 
of this, that they are found to have invariably * substituted 


v Mai, iv. 257. So far, I have given the substance only of what Eusebius 
delivers with wearisome prolixity. It follows,—&ore rdv abrdy cxeddv voeic- 
Gaz xaipdy, f rby opddpa eyyis, xapd Trois ebayyeAicrais Ssapédpors dyduacs rernpn- 
pévoy. pndéy re diapépew MarGaiov Ipnxdra “ dyt—rdgov’’ (xxviii. 1.] "Iedyvov 
¢hoayros “rp 38 pug—Eri obons oxortas.” [xx. 1.] wAaruxdés yap iva nal roy 
abrdy 8nrovo: xpdévov diapdpos phuact.—For the principal words in the text, 
see the Appendix (B) ad fin. 

* I allude to the following places :—Combefis, Novum Auctarium, col. 780. 
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what Eusebius wrote in reply to the second question of 
Marinus for what he wrote in reply to the first; in other 
words, for the dissertation which is occasioning us all this 
difficulty. 

2. But next, even had the discrepancy been real, the 
remedy for it which is here proposed, and which is advo- 
cated with such tedious emphasis, would probably prove 
satisfactory to no one. In fact, the entire method advocated 
in the foregoing passage is hopelessly vicious. The writer 
begins by advancing statements which, if he believed them 
to be true, he must have known are absolutely fatal to the 
verses in question. This done, he sets about discussing the 
possibility of reconciling an isolated expression in S. Mark’s 
Gospel with another in S. Matthew's: just as if on that 
depended the genuineness or spuriousness of the entire con- 
text: as if, in short, the major premiss in the discussion 
were some such postulate as the following :—“ Whatever 
in one Gospel cannot be proved to be entirely consistent 
with something in another Gospel, is not to be regarded 
as genuine.” Did then the learned Archbishop of Caesarea 
really suppose that a comma judiciously thrown into the 
empty scale might at any time suffice to restore the equili- 
brium, and even counterbalance the adverse testimony of 
almost every MS. of the Gospels extant P Why does he not 
at least deny the truth of the alleged facts to which he 
began by giving currency, if not approval; and which, so 
long as they are allowed to stand uncontradicted, render all 
farther argumentation on the subject simply nugatory P As 
before, I really cannot tell,—except on the hypothesis which 
has been already hazarded. 

3. Note also, (for this is not the least extraordinary fea- 
ture of the case,) what vague and random statements those 
are which we have been listening to. The entire section 


—Cod. Mosq. 188, (printed by Matthaci, Anectét. Grac. ii. 62.)—also Cod. 
Mosq. 189, (see N. T. ix. 223-4.)—Cod. Coislin. 195 fol. 165.—Cod. Coislin. 28, 
(published by Cramer, Catt. i. 251.)--Cod. Bodl. ol. Meerman Auct. T. i. 4, 
fol. 169.—Cod. Bodl. Laud. Gr. 38, fol. 79.—Any one desirous of knowing 
more on this subject will do well to begin by reading Simon Hist. Crit. du 
NV. T. p. 89. See Mai’s foot-note, iv. p. 257. 
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(S. Mark xvi. 9—20,) “is not met with in all the copies:” at 
all events not “in the accurate’’ ones. Nay, it is “met with 
seldom.” In fact, it is absent from “ almost all”? copies. But, 
— Which of these four statements is to stand? The first is 
comparatively unimportant. Not so the second. The last 
two, on the contrary, would be absolutely fatal,—if trust- 
worthy? But are they trustworthy ? 

To this question only one answer can be returned. The 
exaggeration is so gross that it refutes itself. Had it been 
merely asserted that the verses in question were wanting in 
many of the copies,—even had it been insisted that the best 
copies were without them,—well and good: but to assert that, 
in the beginning of the fourth century, from “almost all” 
copies of the Gospels they were away,—is palpably untrue. 
What had become then of the MSS. from which the Syriac, 
the Latin, aii the ancient Versions were made? How is the 
contradictory evidence of every copy of the Gospels in exist- 
ence but two to be accounted forP With Irenswus and Hip- 
polytus, with the old Latin and the Vulgate, with the Syriac, 
and the Gothic, and the Egyptian versions to refer to, we 
are able to assert that the author of such a statement was 
guilty of monstrous exaggeration. We are reminded of the 
loose and random way in which the Fathers,—(giants in 
Interpretation, but very children in the Science of Textual 
Criticism,)—are sometimes observed to speak about the state 
of the Text in their days. We are reminded, for instance, 
of the confident assertion of an ancient Critic that the true 
reading in 8S. Luke xxiv. 13 is not “ three-score” but “an 
hundred and three-score ;” for that so ‘“‘the accurate copies” 
used to read the place, besides Origen and Eusebius. And 
yet (as I have elsewhere explained) the reading éxarov wal 
éEjxovra is altogether impossible. ‘“ Apud nos mixta sunt 
omnia,” is Jerome’s way of adverting to an evil which, 
serious as it was, was yet not nearly so great as he repre- 
sents; viz. the unauthorized introduction into one Gospel 
of what belongs of right to another. And so in a multitude 
of other instances. The Fathers are, in fact, constantly ob- 
served to make critical remarks about the ancient copies 
which simply cannot be correct. 

E 
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And yet the author of the exaggeration under review, be it 
observed, is clearly not Eusebius. It is evident that he has 
nothing to say against the genuineness of the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel. Those random statements about the copies 
with which he began, do not even purport to express his 
own sentiments. Nay, Eusebius in a manner repudiates 
them; for he introduces them with a phrase which separates 
them from himself: and, “ This then is what a person will 
say,” —is the remark with which he finally dismisses them. 
It would, in fact, be to make this learned Father stultify 
himself to suppose that he proceeds gravely to discuss a 
portion of Scripture which he had already deliberately re- 
jected as spurious. But, indeed, the evidence before us 
effectually precludes any such supposition. ‘Here are two 
readings,” he says, “(as is so often the case elsewhere ;) 
both of which are to be received,—inasmuch as by the faith- 
ful and pious, this reading is not held to be genuine rather 
than that; nor that than this.” And thus we seem to be 
presented with the actual opinion of Eusebius, as far as it 
can be ascertained from the present passage,—if indeed he 
is to be thought here to offer any personal opinion on the 
subject at all; which, for my own part, I entirely doubt. 
But whether we are at liberty to infer the actual sentiments 
of this Father from anything here delivered or not, quite 
certain at least is it that to print only the first half of the 
passage, (as Tischendorf and Tregelles have done,) and then 
to give the reader to understand that he is reading the 
adverse testimony of Eusebius as to the genuineness of the 
end of S. Mark’s Gospel, is nothing else but to misrepresent 
the facts of the case; and, however unintentionally, to de- 
ceive those who are unable to verify the quotation for 
themselves. 

It has been urged indeed that Eusebius cannot have re- 
cognised the verses in question as genuine, because a scho- 
lium purporting to be his has been cited by Matthaci from 
a Catena at Moscow, in which he appears to assert that 
“according to Mark,” our Saviour “is not recorded to have 
appeared to His Disciples after His Resurrection :’’ whereas 
in 8. Mark xvi. 14 it is plainly recorded that ‘ Afterwards 
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He appeared unto the Eleven as they sat at meat.” May 
I be permitted to declare that I am distrustful of the pro- 
posed inference, and shall continue to feel so, until I know 
something more about the scholium in question? Up to the 
time when this page is printed I have not succeeded in ob- 
taining from Moscow the details I wish for: but they must 
be already on the way, and I propose to embody the result 
in a “ Postscript” which shall form the last page of the 
Appendix to the present volume. 

Are we then to suppose that there was no substratum of 
truth in the allegations to which Eusebius gives such pro- 
minence in the passage under discussionf By no means. 
The mutilated state of S. Mark’s Gospel in the Vatican 
Codex (B) and especially in the Sinaitic Codex (s) suffi- 
ciently establishes the contrary. Let it be freely conceded, 
(but in fact it has been freely conceded already,) that there 
must have existed in the time of Eusebius many copies of 
S. Mark’s Gospel which were without the twelve concluding 
verses, I do but insist that there is nothing whatever in 
that circumstance to lead us to entertain one serious doubt 
as to the genuineness of these verses. I am but concerned 
to maintain that there is nothing whatever in the evidence 
which has hitherto come before us,—certainly not in the 
evidence of Kusebius,—to induce us to believe that they are 
& spurious addition to 8S. Mark’s Gospel. 

III. We have next to consider what 

JEROME 

has delivered on this subject. So great a name must needs 
command attention in any question of Textual Criticiem : 
and it is commonly pretended that Jerome pronounces em- 
phatically against the genuineness of the last twelve verses 
of the Gospel according to 8. Mark. A little attention to 
the actual testimony borne by this Father will, it is thought, 
suffice to exhibit it in a wholly unexpected light; and in- 
duce us to form an entirely different estimate of its prac- 
tical bearing upon the present discussion. 

It will be convenient that I should premise that it is in 
one of his many exegetical Epistles that Jerome discusses 
this matter. A lady named Hedibia, inhabiting the furthest 

E2 
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extremity of Gaul, and known to Jerome only by the ardour 
of her piety, had sent to prove him with hard questions. 
He resolves her difficulties from Bethlehem’: and I may 
be allowed to remind the reader of what is found to have 
been Jerome’s practice on similar occasions,—which, to 
judge from his writings, were of constant occurrence. In 
fact, Apodemius, who brought Jerome the Twelve problems 
from Hedibia, brought him Eleven more from a noble 
neighbour of hers, Algasia*. Once, when a single mes- 
senger had conveyed to him out of the African province 
a quantity of similar interrogatories, Jerome sent two Egyp- 
tian monks the following account of how he had proceeded 
in respect of the inquiry,—(it concerned 1 Cor. xv. 51,)— 
which they had addressed to him :—‘ Being pressed for 
time, I have presented you with the opinions of all the 
Commentators; for the most part, translating their very 
words; in order both to get rid of your question, and to 
put you in possession of ancient authorities on the subject.” 
This learned Father does not even profess to have been in 
the habit of delivering his own opinions, or speaking his 
own sentiments on such occasions. ‘This has been hastily 
dictated,” he says in conclusion,—(alluding to his constant 
practice, which was to dictate, rather than to write,)— 
‘in order that I might lay before you what have been the 
opinions of learned men on this subject, as well as the argu- 
ments by which they have recommended their opinions. 
My own authority, (who am but nothing,) is vastly inferior 
to that of our predecessors in the Lorp.” Then, after spe- 
cial commendation of the learning of Origen and Eusebius, 
and the valuable Scriptural expositions of many more,— 
« My plan,” (he says,) “is to read the ancients; to prove 
all things, to hold fast that which is good; and to abide 
stedfast in the faith of the Catholic Church.—I must now 
dictate replies, either original or at second-hand, to other 
Questions which lie before me*.”’ We are not surprised, 
after this straightforward avowal of what was the method 


y Ep. cxx. Opera, (ed. Vallars.) vol. i. pp. 811— 48. 
» Ibid. p. 844. 
* Ibid. p. 798—810. See especially pp. 794, 809, 810. 
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on such occasions with this learned Father, to discover that, 
instead of hearing Jerome addressing Hedibia,—(who had 
interrogated him concerning the very problem which is at 
present engaging our attention,)—we find ourselves only 
listening to Husebius over again, addressing Marinus. 

“This difficulty admits of a two-fold solution,” Jerome 
begins ; as if determined that no doubt shall be entertained 
as to the source of his inspiration. Then, (making short 
work of the tedious disquisition of Eusebius,)—“ Either we 
shall reject the testimony of Mark, which is met with in 
scarcely any copies of the Gospel,—almost all the Greek 
codices being without this passage :—(especiaily since it 
seems to narrate what contradicts the other Gospels :)—or 
else, we shall reply that both Evangelists state what is true : 
Matthew, when he says that our Lorp rose ‘late in the 
week :? Mark,—when he says that Mary Magdalene saw Him 
‘early, the first day of the week.’ For the passage must be 
thus pointed,‘ When He was risen:’ and presently, after 
@ pause, must be added,—‘ Early, the first day of the week, 
He appeared to Mary Magdalene.’ He therefore who had 
risen late in the week, according to Matthew,—Himeelf, 
early the first day of the week, according to Mark, appeared 
to Mary Magdalene. And this is what John also means, 
shewing that it was early on the next day that He ap- 
peared.”—To understand how faithfully in what precedes 
Jerome treads in the footsteps of Eusebius, it is absolutely 
necessary to set the Latin of the one over against the Greek 
of the other, and to compare them. In order to facilitate 
this operation, I have subjoined both originals at foot of the 
page: from which it will be apparent that Jerome is here 
not so much adopting the sentiments of Eusebius as simply 
translating hia words». 


> « Hujus questionis duplex solutio est. [Todrov derrd dy cfm 4 Adots.] Aut 
enim non recipimus Marci testimonium, quod in raris fertur [owavlws & riot 
epdueva] Evangeliis, omnibus Gracie libris pene hoc capitulum [1d xepdAaior 
aird] in fine non habentibus; [é» rourg yap exeddy dy Exac: teis dvrrypdoos 
Tou xara Mdpxoy ebayyeAlou wepryéyparra: +d rédos]; preesertim cum diversa 
atque contraria Evangelistis ceteris narrare videntur [ydAiera efrep Fxorey 
dyritoylay ri tév Aondy ebayyeAoTay wapruplg.] Aut hoc respondendum, 
quod uterque verum dixerit [éxardpay wapadexréay bxdpyew...cuyxwpoundvev 
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This, however, is not by any means the strangest feature of 
the case. That Jerome should have availed himself ever so 
freely of the materials which he found ready to his hand in 
the pages of Eusebius cannot be regarded as at all extra- 
ordinary, after what we have just heard from himself of his 
customary method of proceeding. . It would of course have 
suggested the gravest doubts as to whether we were here 
listening to the personal sentiment of this Father, or not; 
but that would have been all. What are we to think, how- 
ever, of the fact that Hedibia’s question to Jerome proves on 
inspection to be nothing more than a translation of the very 
question which Marinus had long before addressed to Eusebius ? 
We read on, perplexed at the coincidence; and speedily 
make the notable discovery that her next question, and her 
next, are also translations word for word of the next two of 
Marinus. For the proof of this statement the reader is again 
referred to the foot of the page’. It is at least decisive: 


elva: dAnOods.] Matthwus, quando Dominus surrexerit vespere sabbati: Mar- 
cus autem, quando tum viderit Maria Magdalena, id est, mane prima sabbati. 
Ita enim distinguendum est, Cum autem resurrexisset: [pera SiacroAjjs dva- 
 yrwordoy *Avacrads 8¢:] et, parumper, spiritu coarctato inferendum, Prima 
sabbati mane apparnit Maris Magdalen: [elra bwooritayres byréov, pet rH 
mg rdv caBBdrav épdyn Maple ri May8aAnvy.] Ut qui vespere sabbati, juxta 
Matthseum surrexerat, [rapa r¢ Maréaly, dye cabBdrov’ tore yap éytryepro. | 
ipse mane prima sabbati, juxtea Marcum, apparuerit Maris Magdalena. [xpet 
yap Th pig Tod caBBdrou éodyy Maple rp May3adnrp.} Quod quidem et Jo- 
annes Evangelista significat, mane Eum alterius diei visum esse demonstrans.” 
[rofro your ehAwce nat 5 "ladsyns xpwt wal abrds ri wig Tod caBBdrou Sp0a 
abrdy paprupheas. | 

For the Latin of the above, see Hieronymi Opera, (ed. Vallars.) vol. i. 
p- 819: for the Greek, with ite context, see Appendix (B). 

© hperas 1d upGrov,—llas wapd ply re Mardaig byt caBBdrey galveras 
dyeyepudvos 6 Awrhp, sapa 8 1G Mdpxe wpat rH wg TSy caBBdro ; [Eusebius 
ad Marinum, (Mai, iv. 255.)] 

Primum queris,—Cur Matthsus dixerit, vespere autem Sabbati illucescente 
in una Sabbate Dominum resurrexisse ; et Marcus mane resurrectionem ejus 
factam esse commemorat. [Hieronymus ad Hedibiam, (Opp. i. 818-9.) ] 

Ids, ata roy MarGaioy, dye caBBdror 4 MaySaArnrh reSeaudrn Thy dvdoracw, 
nate roy ledeyny f) abrh loréca wrale: wap TE pvquely TH mG TOU caBBdrov. 
[ Ut supra, p- 257.) 

Quomodo, juxta Mattheum, vespere Sabbati, Maria Magdalene vidit Domi- 
num resurgentem; et Joannes Evangelista refert eam mane una sabbati 
juxta sepulcrum flere ? [U¢ supra, p. 819.] 
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and the fact, which admits of only one explanation, can be 
attended by only one practical result. It of course shelves 
the whole question as far as the evidence of Jerome is con- 
cerned. Whether Hedibia was an actual personage or not, 
let those decide who have considered more attentively than 
it has ever fallen in my way to do that curious problem,— 
What was the ancient notion of the allowable in Fiction P 
That different ideas have prevailed in different ages of the 
world as to where fiction ends and fabrication begins ;—that 
widely discrepant views are entertained on the subject even 
in our own age ;—all must be aware. I decline to investi- 
gate the problem on the present occasion. I do but claim 
to have established beyond the possibility of doubt or cavil 
that what we are here presented with 1s not the testimony of 
Jerome at ali. It is evident that this learned Father amused 
himself with translating for the benefit of his Latin readers 
a part of the (lost) work of Eusebius; (which, by the way, 
he is found to have possessed in the same abridged form in 
which it has come down to ourselves :)—and he seems to 
have regarded it as allowable to attribute to “ Hedibia” the 
problems which he there met with. (He may perhaps have 
known that Eusebius before him had attributed them, with 
just as little reason, to “ Marinus.”) In that age, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, it may have been regarded as 
a graceful compliment to address solutions of Scripture diffi- 
culties to persons of distinction, who possibly had never 
heard of those difficulties before ; and even to represent the 
Interrogatories which suggested them as originating with 
themselves. I offer this only in the way of suggestion, and 
am not concerned to defend it. The only point I am con- 
cerned to establish is that Jerome is here a transiator, not 
an original author: in other words, that it is Kusebius who 
here speaks, and not Jerome. For a critic to pretend that it 


Mas, cava roy MarOaioy, byt caBBdrav 4 Maydarnrh pera rijs bAAns Maplas 
apaudyn ray Today Tod Lerfpos, } abrh xpet TH ug TOU caBGdrov dxobe: ph pov 
Gwrov, xara roy "leodyyny. [Ut supra, p. 262.) 

Quomodo, juxta Matthsum, Maria Magdalene vespere Sabbati cum alter& 
Marif advoluta sit pedibus Salvatoris; cum, secundum Joannem, audierit a 
Domino, Noli me tangere. [Ué supra, p. 821. ] 
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is in any sense the testimony of Jerome which we are here 
presented with ; that Jerome is one of those Fathers “ who, 
even though they copied from their predecessors, were yet 
competent to transmit the record of a fact 4,’—is entirely to 
misunderstand the case. The man who translates, —not 
adopts, but translates,—the problem as well as ita solution: 
who deliberately asserts that it emanated from a Lady inha- 
biting the furthest extremity of Gaul, who nevertheless was 
demonstrably not its author: who goes on to propose as 
hers question after question verbatim as he found them written 
in the pages of Eusebius ; and then resolves them one by one 
tn the very language of the same Father :—such a writer has 
clearly conducted us into a region where his individual re- 
sponsibility quite disappears from sight. We must hear no 
more about Jerome, therefore, as a witness against the genu- 
ineness of the concluding verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel. 

On the contrary. Proof is at hand that Jerome held these 
verses to be genuine. The proper evidence of this is supplied 
by the fact that he gave them a place in his revision of the 
old Latin version of the Scriptures. If he had been indeed 
persuaded of their absence from “almost all the Greek codices,” 
does any one imagine that he would have suffered them to 
stand in the Vulgate? If he had met with them in “scarcely 
any copies of the Gospel,’—do men really suppose that he 
would yet have retained them? To believe this would, again, 
be to forget what was the known practice of this Father ; 
who, because he found the expression “ without a cause” 
(et«?),—S. Matth. v. 22,) only “in certain of his codices,” but 
not “in the true ones,” omitted it from the Vulgate. Because, 
however, he read “ righteousness” (where we read “ alms”) 
in 8. Matth. vi. 1, he exhibits “‘sustitiam” in his revision of 
the old Latin version. On the other hand, though he knew 
of MSS. (as he expressly relates) which read “works” for 
“children” (pyar for récywyv) in 8S. Matth. xi. 19, he does 
not admit that (manifestly corrupt) reading,—which, how- 
ever, is found both in the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex 
Sinaiticus. Let this suffice. I forbear to press the matter 
further. It is an additional proof that Jerome accepted the 


¢ Tregelles, Printed Text, p. 24/7. 
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conclusion of 8S. Mark’s Gospel that he actually quotes it, 
and on more than one occasion: but to prove this, is to prove 
more than is here required®. I am concerned only to demo- 
lish the assertion of Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and Alford, 
and Davidson, and so many more, concerning the testimony of 
Jerome; and I have demolished it. I pass on, claiming to 
have shewn that the name of Jerome as an adverse witness 
must never again appear in this discussion. 

IV. and V. But now, while the remarks of Eusebius are 
yet fresh in the memory, the reader is invited to recal for 
a moment what the author of the “ Homily on the Resur- 
rection,” contained in the works of Gregory of Nyssa (above, 
p. 39), has delivered on the same subject. It will be re- 
membered that we saw reason for suspecting that not 

Severus oF ANTIOCH, but 
HEsyYcHIUS OF JBRUSALEM, 
(both of them writers of the vi™ century,) has the better 
claim to the authorship of the Homily in question ‘,—which, 
however, cannot at all events be assigned to the illustrious 
Bishop of Nyssa, the brother of Basil the Great. ‘In the 
More accurate copies,” (says this writer,) “the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark has its end at ‘for they were afraid.’ In 
some copies, however, this also is added,—‘ Now when He 
was risen early the first day of the week, He appeared first 
to Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had cast seven devils.’ 
This, however, seems to contradict to some extent what we 
before delivered ; for since it happens that the hour of the 
night when our Saviour rose is not known, how does it come 
to be here written that He rose ‘early?’ But the saying 
will prove to be no ways contradictory, if we read with skill. 
We must be careful intelligently to introduce a comma after, 
‘Now when He was risen:’ and then to proceed,—‘ Early in 
the Sabbath He appeared first to Mary Magdalene :’ in order 
that ‘when He was risen’ may refer (in conformity with 
what Matthew says) to the foregoing season; while ‘early’ 
is connected with the appearance to Mary.” *—I presume it 
would be to abuse a reader’s patience to offer any remarks 
on all this. If a careful perusal of the foregoing passage 


* See above, p. 28. € See above, p. 40-1. * See the Appendix (C) § 3. 
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does not convince him that Hesychius is here only reproduc- 
ing what he had read in Eusebius, nothing that I can say 
will persuade him of the fact. The words indeed are by 
no means the same; but the sense is altogether identical. 
He seems to have also known the work of Victor of Antioch. 
However, to remove all doubt from the reader’s mind that 
the work of Eusebius was in the hands of Hesychius while 
he wrote, I have printed in two parallel columns and trans- 
ferred to the Appendix what must needs be conclusive®; for 
it will be seen that the terms are only not identical in which 
Eusebius and Hesychius discuss that favourite problem with 
the ancients,—the consistency of 8. Matthew’s owe trav oaf- 
Baroy with the mpm of 8. Mark. 

It is, however, only needful to read through the Homily 
in question to see that it is an attempt to weave into one 
piece a quantity of foreign and incongruous materials. It is 
in fact not a Homily at all, (though it has been thrown into 
that form;) but a Dissertation,— into which, Hesychius, 
(who is known to have been very curious in questions of 
that kind*,) is observed to introduce solutions of most of 
those famous difficulties which cluster round the sepulchre of 
the world’s Redeemer on the morning of the first Easter 
Day‘; and which the ancients seem to have delighted in 
discussing,—as, the number of the Marys who visited the 
sepulchre; the angelic appearances on the morning of the 
Resurrection ; and above all the seeming discrepancy, already 
adverted to, in the Evangelical notices of the time at which 
our Lorp rose from the dead. I need not enter more par- 
ticularly into an examination of this (so-called) ‘ Homily’: 
but I must not dismiss it without pointing out that its author 


© See the Appendix (C) § 1.—For the statement in line 5, see § 3. 

h In the Ecel. Greco. Monumenta of Cotelerius, (iii. 1—538,) may be seen the 
discussion of 60 problems, headed,—Zuvaywyh axopiav nal dmiAtcewr, exAcyeioa 
dy exitopg ex ris ebayyeAucis cupdervias rod a&ylov ‘Hovylov sxpecBurépov 
‘lepocoAtpeor. From this it appears that Hesychius, following the example of 
Eusebius, wrote a work on “ Gospel Harmony,”—of which nothing but an 
abridgment has come down to us. 

' He says that he writes,—lIlpbs rhy rod broxeydvou mpoBAhparos Ad aiv, wal 
Tv bdd\wv Tév nara Thy dracw Tay prrdy dvadvoplver Snrhoewy, K.T.A. 
Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 400 o. 
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at all events cannot be thought to have repudiated the con- 
cluding verses of S. Mark: for at the end of his discourse, 
he quotes the 19th verse entire, without hesitation, in con- 
firmation of one of his statements, and declares that the 
words are written by S. Mark «. 

I shall not be thought unreasonable, therefore, if I contend 
that Hesychius is no longer to be cited as a witness in this 
behalf: if I point out that it is entirely to misunderstand 
and misrepresent the case to quote a passing allusion of his to 
what Eusebius had long before delivered on the same subject, as 
if it exhibited his own individual teaching. It is demon- 
strable! that he is not bearing testimony to the condition of 
the MSS. of 8. Mark’s Gospel in his own age: neither, in- 
deed, is he bearing testimony at all. He is simply amusing 
himself, (in what is found to have been his favourite way,) 
with reconciling an apparent discrepancy in the Gospels ; 
and he does it by adopting certain remarks of Eusebius. 
Living so late as the vi century; conspicuous neither for 
his judgment nor his learning ; a copyist only, so far as his 
remarks on the last verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are con- 
cerned ;—this writer does not really deserve the space and 
attention we have been compelled to bestow upon him. 

VI. We may conclude, by inquiring for the evidence 
borne by 

Vicror or ANTIOCH. 

And from the familiar style in which this Father’s name 
is always introduced into the present discussion, no less than 
from the invariable practice of assigning to him the date 
“a.p. 401,” it might be supposed that “ Victor of Antioch”’ 
is a well-known personage. Yet is there scarcely a Com- 
mentator of antiquity about whom less is certainly known. 
Clinton (who enumerates cccxxii “ Ecclesiastical Authors” 
from A.D. 70 to a.p. 685™) does not even record his name. 
The recent “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography” 
is just as silent concerning him. Cramer (his latest editor) 


K Suolws 88 xal rd wapa re Mdpxw yeypayudror’ ‘O pty oby Kipios, K.T.A. 
Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 415 D.—See above, p. 29, note (g). 

' See below, chap. X. 

™ Fasti Romani, vol. ii. Appendix viii. pp. 8395-—496. 
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calls his very existence in question; proposing to attribute 
his Commentary on S. Mark to Cyril of Alexandria®. Not 
to delay the reader needlessly,—Victor of Antioch is an in- 
teresting and unjustly neglected Father of the Church; 
whose date,—(inasmuch as he apparently quotes sometimes 
from Cyril of Alexandria who died a.p. 444, and yet seems 
to have written soon after the death of Chrysostom, which 
took place a.p. 407), may be assigned to the first half of the 
vh century,—suppose a.p. 425—450. And in citing him 
I shall always refer to the best (and most easily accessible) 
edition of his work,—that of Cramer (1840) in the first 
volume of his “‘ Catenae.” 

But a far graver charge is behind. From the confident 
air in which Victor’s authority is appealed to by those who 
deem the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel spurious, 
it would of course be inferred that his evidence is hostile 
to the verses in question; whereas his evidence to their 
genuineness is the most emphatic and extraordinary on 
record. Dr. Tregelles asserts that “his testimony to the 
absence of these twelve verses from some or many copies, 
stands in contrast to his own opinion on the subject.” But 
Victor delivers no “opinion: and his “testimony” is the 
direct reverse of what Dr. Tregelles asserts it to be. This 
learned and respected critic has strangely misapprehended 
the evidence °. 

I must needs be brief in this place. I shall therefore 
confine myself to those facts concerning “ Victor of Antioch,” 
or rather concerning his work, which are necessary for the 
purpose in hand P, 

Now, his Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel,—as all must 
see who will be at the pains to examine it,—is to a great 
extent a compilation. The same thing may be said, no 
doubt, to some extent, of almost every ancient Commentary 
in existence. But I mean, concerning this particular work, 


" Vol. i. Prafat. p. xxviii. See below, note (p). 

° “Victor Antiochenus” (writes Dr. Tregelles in his N.T. vol. i. p. 214.) 
“‘dicit 81: verd@euvrar 7d apd Mdpxy rereuraioy Ey Tiss pepduerov.” 

P For additional details concerning Victor of Antioch, and his work, the 
studious in such matters are referred to the Appendix (D). 
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that it proves to have been the author’s plan not so much 
to give the general results of his acquaintance with the 
writings of Origen, Apollinarius, Theodorus of Mopsuestia, 
Eusebius, and Chrysostom; as, with or without acknow- 
ledgment, to transcribe largely (but with great license) 
from one or other of these writers. Thus, the whole of his 
note on 8. Mark xv. 38, 39, is taken, without any hint that 
it is not original, (much of it, word for word,) from Chry- 
sostom’s 88th Homily on 8S. Matthew's Gospel. The 
same is to be said of the first twelve lines of his note on 
S. Mark xvi. 9. On the other hand, the latter half of the 
note last mentioned professes to give the substance of what 
Eusebius had written on the same subject. It is in fact an 
extract from those very ‘“ Quaestiones ad Marinum” con- 
cerning which so much has been offered already. All this, 
though it does not sensibly detract from the interest or the 
value of Victor’s work, must be admitted entirely to change 
the character of his supposed evidence. He comes before 
us rather in the light of a Compiler than of an Author: his 
work is rather a “Catena” than a Commentary; and as 
such in fact it is generally described. Quite plain is it, at 
all events, that the sentiments contained in the sections last 
referred to, are not Victor’s at all. For one half of them, 
no one but Chrysostom is responsible: for the other half, no 
one but Eusebius. 

But it is Victor’s familiar use of the writings of Eusebius, 
—especially of those Resolutions of hard Questions “ concern- 
ing the seeming Inconsistencies in the Evangelical accounts 
of the Resurrection,” which Eusebius addressed to Marinus, 
—on which the reader’s attention is now to be concentrated. 
Victor cites that work of Eusebius dy name in the very first 
page of his Commentary. That his /ast page also contains 
a quotation from it, (also by name), has been already pointed 
out’. Attention is now invited to what is found concerning 
S.Mark xvi. 9—20 in the Jast page but one (p. 444) of 


4 Opp. vol. vii. p. 825 E—826 B: or, in Field’s edition, p. 527, line 3 to 20. 
* Cramer, i. p. 266, lines 10, 11,—&s gnow EbodBws b Kacapelas dv rE apds 
Mapivoy x.r.A. And at p. 446, line 19,—EdceBids gnoww 5 Kasoapelas «.1.A. 
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Victor’s work. It shall be given in English ; because I will 
convince unlearned as well as learned readers. Victor, (after 
quoting four lines from the 89 Homily of Chrysostom ‘), 
reconciles (exactly as Eusebius is observed to do‘) the notes 
of time contained severally in S. Matth. xxviii. 1, S. Mark 
xvi 2, 8. Luke xxiv. 1, and 8. John xx. 1. After which, 
he proceeds as follows :— 

‘“‘In certain copies of Mark’s Gospel, next comes,—‘ Now 
when [JxEsus] was risen early the first day of the week, He 
appeared to Mary Magdalene ;’—a statement which seems 
inconsistent with Matthew’s narrative. This might be met 
by asserting, that the conclusion of Mark’s Gospel, though 
found in certain copies, is spurious, However, that we may 
not seem to betake ourselves to an off-hand answer, we 
propose to read the place thus:—‘ Now when [Jxsus] was 
risen :’ then, after a comma, to go on,—‘ early the first day 
of the week He appeared to Mary Magdalene.’ In this 
way we refer [Mark’s] ‘Now when [Jesus] was risen’ to 
Matthew's ‘in the end of the sabbath,’ (for then we believe 
Him to have risen ;) and all that comes after, expressive as 
it is of a different notion, we connect with what follows. 
Mark relates that He who ‘arose (according to Matthew) in 
the end of the Sabbath,’ was seen by Mary Magdalene ‘early.’ 
This is in fact what John also declares; for he too has re- 
corded that ‘early,’ ‘the first day of the week,’ [Jxsvus]} 
appeared to the Magdalene. In a word, two distinct seasons 
are set before us by these words: first, the season of the 
Resurrection, — which was ‘in the end of the Sabbath;’ 
secondly, the season of our Saviour’s Appearing, — which 
was ‘early %,’” 

No one, I presume, can read this passage and yet hesitate 
to admit that he is here listening to Eusebius “ad Mari- 
num” over again. But if any one really retains a particle 
of doubt on the subject, he is requested to cast his eye to 
the foot of the present page; and even an unlearned reader, 

* Compare Cramer’s Vict. Ant. i. p. 444, line G6—9, with Field’s Chrys. iii. 
p- 539, line 7—21. 

t Mai, iv. p. 257-8. 

* Cramer, vol. i. p. 444, line 19 to p. 446, line 4. 
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surveying the originals with attention, may easily convince 
himself that Victor ts here nothing else but a copyist*®. That 
the work in which Eusebius reconciles “seeming discrepan- 
cies in the Evangelical narratives,” was actually lying open 
before Victor while he wrote, is ascertained beyond dispute. 
He is observed in his next ensuing Comment to quote from 
it, and to mention Eusebius as its author. At the end of 
the present note he has a significant allusion to Eusebius :-— 


to be a Copyist of Eusebius. 


* The following is the original of what is given above :—’Ewe:d) 3 & rior 
Tay dytiypdpev xpdoxera: TG wapéyri ebayyerly, “dvacras 88779 wg Tod caf- 
Bdrov xput, épdyn (see below *) Maple ri Maydadnvp,” Sone? 8t rotro d:apeovely 
vq bxd MarOalov eipnudvy, cpoduev hs Suvardy wey elweiv Sri vevdOevTa: Td wapa 
Médpxy TeAeuraioy Uy rims epducvov. wArhy Wva ph Bdtwpey ex) rd Erosmov xara- 
petyew, obras dvayrecdueba: ‘‘ dvarrds 83,” nal dwoorltayres éxdywpev, “apat 
TH mia rou caBGdrov épdyyn Maple ri May8adrnry.” Iva [The extract from 

VICTOR is continued below in the right 
hand colwmn : the left exhibiting the 
text of EUsEBIUS ‘ad Marinum.’] 


(EUSEBIUS.) 

Td piv “dvaoras,” dy[ardwpoper FP) 
éx) thy wapa rq Maréaly “dye oa8- 
Bdrov.” (rére yap eyfryepro.) 1d 3d 
étijs, drépas dy S:avolas bwocrarixdy, 
ouvdiueper Tots ériAeyoudvois. 


(“xpat” yap “rH wig ToD caBBdrov 
épdyn Maple 7 MaydaAnvp.”) 


Toure your ehawce xa) b "lodyyns 
“apet” xal abros “ry wig Tod oaP- 
Bdrov” pba abroy ry Maydadnri 
papruphoas. 

(31 words are here omitted. } 

és waploracda: éw robrois Kaipods 
360° roy ply yap ris dvarrdcews Toy 
“Spe rod caBBdrov.” roy 88 ris Tov 
Loriipos éxupayelas, roy “ xpwt.” 
[Eusenivs, apud Mai, iv. p. 256.) 


(VIOTOR.) 

Td piv “dvacras,” dvardubaper én} 
thy wapa re Marbaly “ dye caBBdreev.” 
(rére yap eyryépOar atroy moredo- 
hey.) 1d 8 étijs, érépas dy diavolas 
wapactarixdy, curdipeper Tots ériAeyo- 
pévois* 

(rv yap “dye caBBdre»" ard Mar- 
Oaioy éysyepudvor larope? “ xpat” éy- 
paxévas Maplay ry Maydarnrhy.) 

TovTo ‘your éBhAwce wal “ledevys, 
“‘epeot? nal abros “ri wig réyv caB- 
Bdrav” Sp0a airhy tH Maydarnf 
papTuphoas. 


és waploracOa ey robrois Kxatpods 
3d0° ray ey Ths dvarrdoews, Toy “ dpe 
tov aaBBdrou””’ roy 3t ris Tod Zwripos 
exipavelas, Td “xpat.” 

[Vrorok ANTIOOH., ed. Cramer, i. p. 
444-5: (with a few slight emenda- 
tions of the text from Evan. Cod. 
Reg. 178.)] 


* Note, that Victor twice omits the word mparoy, and twice reads rj ig Tov cafBdrov, 
(instead of spisry cafPdrov), only because Eusebius had inadvertently (three times) done 
the same thing in the place from which Victor is copying. See Mai Nova P.P. Bibl. iv. 
p. 256, line 19 and 26: p. 257 line 4 and 5. 
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‘‘T know very well,” he says, “what has been suggested by 
those who are at the pains to remove the apparent inconsistencies 
in this placey.” But when writing on S. Mark xvi. 9—20, 
he does more. After abridging, (as his manner is,) what 
Eusebius explains with such tedious emphasis, (giving the 
substance of five columns in about three times as many 
lines,) he adopts the exact expressions of Eusebius,—follows 
him in his very mistakes,—and finally transcribes his words. 
The reader is therefore requested to bear in mind that what 
he has been listening to is not the testimony of Victor at all: 
but the testimony of Eusebius. This is but one more echo 
therefore of a passage of which we are all beginning by this 
time to be weary; so exceedingly rash are the statements 
with which it is introduced, so utterly preposterous the pro- 
posed method of remedying a difficulty which proves after 
all to be purely imaginary. 

What then #s the testimony of Victor P Does he offer any 
independent statement on the question in dispute, from 
which his own private opinion (though nowhere stated) may 
be lawfully inferred? Yes indeed. Victor, though fre- 
quently a Transcriber only, is observed every now and then 
to come forward in his own person, and deliver his in- 
dividual sentiment*. But nowhere throughout his work 
does he deliver such remarkable testimony as In this place. 
Hear him ! 

“* Notwithstanding that in very many copies of the present 
Gospel, the passage beginning, ‘Now when [Jzsvs] was risen 
early the first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary Mag- 
dalene,’ be not found,— (certain individuals having supposed tt to 
be spurious,)—yet WE, AT ALL EVENTS, INASMUCH AS IN VERY 
MANY WE HAVE DISCOVERED IT TO EXIST, HAVE, OUT OF ACCU- 
RATE COPIES, SUBJOINED ALSO THE ACCOUNT OF OUR LoRD’s 
ASCENSION, (FOLLOWING THE WORDS ‘FOR THEY WERE AFRAID, ) 
IN CONFORMITY WITH THE PALESTINIAN EXEMPLAR OF Mark 


y ob &yvod St ds Siapdpous bwraclas yeyevijcbal paciw of rhy Soxovcay d:0- 
govlay Siardoa: owouvddforres. Vict. Ant. ed. Cramer, vol. i. p. 445, L 28-6: 
referring to what Eusebius says apud Mai, iv. 264 and 265 (§ iiii): 287—290 
(§§ v, vi, vii.) 

2 e.g. in the passage last quoted. 
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WHICH EXHIBITS THE GOSPEL VERITY: THAT IS TO SAY, FROM 
THE worDs, ‘Now WHEN [JxEsUS] WAS RISEN EARLY THE 
FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK,’ &C., DOWN TO ‘WITH SIGNS FOL- 
LoWING. AMEN *,”——And with these words Victor of Antioch 
brings his Commentary on 8. Mark to an end. 

Here then we find it roundly stated by a highly intel- 
ligent Father, writing in the first half of the v™ century,— 

(1.) That the reason why the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark 
are absent from some ancient copies of his Gospel is because 
they have been deliberately omitted by Copyists : 

(2.) That the ground for such omission was the subjective 
judgment of individuals,—not the result of any appeal to 
documentary evidence. Victor, therefore, clearly held that 
the Verses in question had been expunged in consequence of 
their (seeming) inconsistency with what is met with in the 
other Gospels : 

(3.) That he, on the other hand, had convinced himself 
by reference to “‘very many” and “accurate” copies, that 
the verses in question are genuine: 

(4.) That in particular the Palestinian Copy, which en- 
joyed the reputation of “exhibiting the genuine text of 
S. Mark,” contained the Verses in dispute.—To Opinion, 
therefore, Victor opposes Authority. He makes his appeal 
to the most trustworthy documentary evidence with which 
he is acquainted ; and the deliberate testimony which he 
delivers is a complete counterpoise and antidote to the loose 
phrases of Eusebius on the same subject : 

(5.) That in consequence of all this, following the Pales- 
tinian Exemplar, he had from accurate copies furnished his 
own work with the Twelve Verses in dispute ;—which is a cate- 
gorical refutation of the statement frequently met with that 
the work of Victor of Antioch is without them. 

We are now at liberty to sum up; and to review the pro- 
gress which has been hitherto made in this Inquiry. 

Six Fathers of the Church have been examined who are 
commonly represented as bearing hostile testimony to the 
last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel; and they have been 

* For the original of this remarkable passage the reader is referred to the 
Appendix (E). 
F 
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easily reduced to one. Three of them, (Hesychius, Jerome, 
Victor,) prove to be echoes, not voices. The remaining two, 
(Gregory of Nyssa and Severus,) are neither voices nor 
echoes, but merely names: Grecory oF Nyssa having really 
no more to do with this discussion than Philip of Macedon ; 
and “Severus” and “ Hesychius” representing one and the 
same individual. Only by a Critic seeking to mislead his 
reader will any one of these five Fathers be in future cited 
as witnessing against the genuineness of 8. Mark xvi. 9—20. 
Eusebius is the solitary witness who survives the ordeal of 
exact inquiry’. But, 

I. Evsesrvs, (as we have seen), instead of proclaiming his 
distrust of this portion of the Gospel, enters upon an elabo- 
rate proof that its contents are not inconsistent with what 
is found in the Gospels of 8. Matthew and 8. John. His 
testimony is reducible to two innocuous and wholly uncon- 
nected propositions: the first,—That there existed in his 
day a vast number of copies in which the last chapter of 
S. Mark’s Gospel ended abruptly at ver. 8; (the correlative 
of which of course would be that there also existed a vast 
number which were furnished with the present ending.) The 
second,—That by putting a comma after the word ’Avaotas, 
S. Mark xvi. 9, is capable of being reconciled with S. Matth. 
xxviii. 1°..... I profess myself unable to understand how 
it can be pretended that Eusebius would have subscribed to 
the opinion of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the rest, that the 
Gospel of S. Mark was never finished by its inspired Author, 
or was mutilated before it came abroad; at all events, that 
the last Twelve Verses are spurious. 


» How shrewdly was it remarked by Matthaci, eighty years ago,— Scholia 
certe, in quibus de integritate hujus loci dubitatur, omnia ez uno fonte pro- 
maxarunt. Ex eodem fonte Hieronymum etiam hausisse intelligitur ex qjus 
loco quem laudavit Wetet. ad ver. 9.—Similiter Scholiastee omnes in principio 
hujus Evangelii in disputatione de lectione éy joalg rg xpophry ex uno pen- 
dent. Fortasse Origenes auctor est hujus dubitationis.” (N. T. vol. ii. p. 270.) 
—The reader is invited to remember what was offered above in p. 47 
(line 28.) 

© It is not often, I think, that one finds in MSS. a point actually inserted 
after *Avacras 3¢, Such a point is found, however, in Cod. 84 (= Coisl. 195,) 
and Cod, 22 (= Reg. 72,) and doubtless in many other copies. 
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II. The observations of Eusebius are found to have been 
adopted, and in part transcribed, by an unknown writer of 
the vi century,—whether Hesycuius or SEvVERUs is not cer- 
tainly known: but if it were Hesychius, then it was not 
Severus; if Severus, then not Hesychius. This writer, how- 
ever, (whoever he may have been,) is careful to convince us 
that individually he entertained no doubt whatever about the 
genuineness of this part of Scripture, for he says that he 
writes in order to remove the (hypothetical) objections of 
others, and to silence their (imaginary) doubts. Nay, he 
freely quotes the verses as genuine, and declares that they were 
read in his day on a certain Sunday night in the public 
Service of the Church. ... To represent such an one,—(it 
matters nothing, I repeat, whether we call him ‘“‘ Hesychius 
of Jerusalem’ or “ Severus of Antioch,”’)}—as a hostile wit- 
ness, is simply to misrepresent the facts of the case. He is, 
on the contrary, the strenuous champion of the verses which 
he is commonly represented as impugning. 

III. As for JERomE, since that illustrious Father comes 
before us in this place as a translator of Eusebius only, he is 
no more responsible for what Eusebius says concerning 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20, than Hobbes of Malmesbury is respon- 
sible for anything that Thucydides has related concerning 
the Peloponnesian war. Individually, however, it is certain 
that Jerome was convinced of the genuineness of S. Mark 
xvi. 9—20: for in two different places of his writings he not 
only quotes the 9th and 14th verses, but he exhibits all the 
twelve in the Vulgate. 

IV. Lastly, Vicror or AnTiocH, who wrote in an age when 
Eusebius was held to be an infallible oracle on points of 
Biblical Criticism, — having dutifully rehearsed, (like the 
rest,) the feeble expedient of that illustrious Father for har- 
monizing S. Mark xvi. 9 with the narrative of S.Matthew, 
—is observed to cite the statements of Eusebius concerning 
the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark, only in order to refute 
them. Not that he opposes opinion to opinion,—(for the 
opinions of Eusebius and of Victor of Antioch on this be- 
half were probably identical ;) but statement he meets with 
counter-statement,—fact he confronts with fact. Scarcely 

¥F 2 
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can anything be imagined more emphatic than his testimony, 
or more conclusive. 

For the reader is requested to observe that here is an 
Kcclesiastic, writing in the first half of the v™ century, who 
expressly witnesses to the genuineness of the Verses in dispute. 
He had made reference, he says, and ascertained their 
existence in very many MSS. (es éy mdeloros). He had 
derived his text from “accurate” ones: (€& dxpiBov avri- 
ypadwv.) More than that: he leads his reader to infer that 
he had personally resorted to the famous Palestinian Copy, 
the text of which was held to exhibit the inspired verity, 
and had satisfied himself that the concluding section of 8, 
Mark’s Gospel was there. He had, therefore, been either to Je- 
rusalem, or else to Cessarea ; had inquired for those venerable 
records which had once belonged to Origen and Pamphilus? ; 
and had inspected them. Testimony more express, more 
weighty,—I was going to say, more decisive,—can scarcely 
be imagined. It may with truth be said to close the present 
discussion. 

With this, in fact, Victor lays down his pen. So also 
may I. I submit that nothing whatever which has hitherto 
come before us lends the slightest countenance to the modern 
dream that S. Mark’s Gospel, as it left the hands of its in- 
spired Author, ended abruptly at ver. 8. Neither Eusebius 
nor Jerome; neither Severus of Antioch nor Hesychius of 
Jerusalem; certainly not Victor of Antioch; least of all 
Gregory of Nyssa,—yield a particle of support to that mon- 
strous fancy. The notion is an invention, a pure imagina- 
tion of the Critics ever since the days of Griesbach. 

It remains to be seen whether the MSS. will prove some- 
what less unaccommodating. 

VII. For it can be of no possible avail, at this atage of 
the discussion, to appeal to 

EvruymMivus ZIGABENUS, 
the Author of an interesting Commentary, or rather Compi- 
lation on the Gospels, assigned to a.p. 1116. Euthymius lived, 
in fact, full five hundred years too late for his testimony to 
be of the slightest importance. Such as it is, however, it is 


4 Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 47, 125, 481. 
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not unfavourable. He says,—‘‘Some of the Commentators 
state that here,” (viz. at ver. 8,) “the Gospel according to 
Mark finishes; and that what follows is a spurious addi- 
tion.” (Which clearly is his version of the statements of one 
or more of the four Fathers whose testimony. has already 
occupied so large a share of our attention.) ‘“ This portion we 
must also interpret, however,” (Euthymius proceeds,) “since 
there is nothing in it prejudicial to the truth °.”—But it is 
idle to linger over such a writer. One might almost as well 
quote “ Poli Synopsis,”’ and then proceed to discuss it. The 
cause must indeed be desperate which seeks support from 
a quarter like this. What possible sanction can an Eccle- 
siastic of the xii century be supposed to yield to the hypo- 
thesis that 8. Mark’s Gospel, as it left the hands of its in- 
spired Author, was an unfinished work ? 

It remains to ascertain what is the evidence of the MSS. 
on this subject. And the MSS. require to be the more 
attentively studied, because it is to them that our opponents 
are accustomed most confidently to appeal. On them in 
fact they rely. The nature and the value of the most ancient 
Manuscript testimony available, shall be scrupulously in- 
vestigated in the next two Chapters. 


© Gao) 3¢ ries Tay etyyyTav evrav0a cuueAnpovada: +d Kata Mdproy ebay- 
yéAtow 7d 32 epetiis apocOhnny eva perayeveorépay. Xph 88 nal rabrny 
épynveioas unddy rij dAnbeig Avpawoudyny.—Euthym. Zig. (ed. Matthaei, 1792), 
m loo. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MANUSCRIPT TESTIMONY SHEWN TO BE OVERWHELM- 
INGLY IN FAVOUR OF THESE VERSES.—Pazr I. 


S. Mark xvi. 9—20, contained in every MS. in the world except tv0.— 
Irrational Clavm to Infallibslity set up on behalf of Cod. B (p. 78) 
and Cod. (p.75).—These two Codices shewn to be full of gross 
Omissions (p. 78),— Interpolations (p. 80),—Corruptions of the 
Text (p. 81),—and Porverstons of the Truth (p. 83).—The tests- 
mony of Cod. B to S. Mark xvi. 9—20, shown to be favorable, 
notwithstanding (p. 86). 


THE two oldest Copies of the Gospels in existence are the 
famous Codex in the Vatican Library at Rome, known as 
‘Codex B ;” and the Codex which Tischendorf brought from 
Mount Sinai in 1859, and which he designates by the first let- 
ter of the Hebrew alphabet (x). These two manuscripts are 
probably not of equal antiquity*. An interval of fifty years 
at least seems to be required to account for the marked dif- 
ference between them. If the first belongs to the beginning, 
the second may be referred to the middle or latter part of 
the iv century. But the two Manuscripts agree in this,— 
that they are without the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. 
In both, after époBotvro ydp (ver. 8), comes the subscription: 
in Cod. B,— KATA MAPKON; in Cod. N,—ETAITEAION KATA 
MAPKON. 

Let it not be supposed that we have any more facts of this 
class to produce. All has been stated. It is not that the 
evidence of Manuscripts is one,—the evidence of Fathers 
and Versions another. The very reverse is the case. Manu- 
scripts, Fathers, and Versions alike, are only not unanimous 
in bearing consistent testimony. But the consentient witness 


* For some remarks on this subject the reader is referred to the Ap- 
pendix (F). 
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of the MSS. is even extraordinary. With the exception of 
the two uncial MSS. which have just been named, there is 
not one Codex in existence, uncial or cursive,—(and we are 
acquainted with, at least, eighteen other uncials’, and about 
six hundred cursive Copies of this Gospel,)}—which leaves out 
the last twelve verses of 8. Mark. 

The inference which an unscientific observer would draw 
from this fact, is no doubt in this instance the correct one. 
He demands to be shewn the Alexandrine (A) and the Pari- 
sian Codex (C),—neither of them probably removed by much 
more than fifty years from the date of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
and both unquestionably derwed from different originals ;— 
and he ascertains that no countenance is lent by either of 
those venerable monuments to the proposed omission of this 
part of the sacred text. He discovers that the Codex Bezae 
(D), the only remaining very ancient MS. authority,—not- 
withstanding that it is observed on most occasions to exhibit 
an extraordinary sympathy with the Vatican (B),—here sides 
with A and C against B and. He inquires after all the 
other uncials and all the cursive MSS. in existence, (some 
of them dating from the x“ century,) and requests to have it 
explained to him why it is to be supposed that all these 
many witnesses,—belonging to so many different patriarch- 
ates, provinces, ages of the Church,—have entered into 
a grand conspiracy to bear false witness on a point of this 
magnitude and importance? But he obtains no intelligible 
answer to this question. How, then, is an unprejudiced 
student to draw any inference but one from the premisses ? 
That single peculiarity (he tells himself) of bringing the 
second Gospel abruptly to a close at the 8th verse of the 
xvi" chapter, is absolutely fatal to the two Codices in ques- 
tion. It is useless to din into his ears that those Codices 
are probably both of the iv century,—unless men are pre- 
pared to add the assurance that a Codex of the iv century 
is of necessity a more trustworthy witness to the text of the 
Gospels than a Codex of the v. The omission of these 
twelve verses, I repeat, in itself, destroys his confidence in 


b Viz. A, C [v]; D [vi] 3 E, L [viii] ; F, K, M, Vv, r, 4, A (quere), " fix]; 
G, H, X, 8, U [ix, x]. 
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Cod. B and Cod. »: for it is obvious that a copy of the Gos- 
pels which has been so seriously mutilated in one place may 
have been slightly tampered with in another. He is willing 
to suspend his judgment, of course. The two oldest copies of 
the Gospels in existence are entitled to great reverence be- 
cause of their high antiquity. They must be allowed a most 
patient, most unprejudiced, most respectful, nay, a most 
indulgent hearing. But when all this has been freely ac- 
corded, on no intelligible principle can more be claimed for 
any two MSS. in the world. 

The rejoinder to all this is sufficiently obvious. Mistrust 
will no doubt have been thrown over the evidence borne to 
the text of Scripture in a thousand other places by Cod. B 
and Cod. x, after demonstration that those two Codtces exhibit 
a mutilated text in the present place. But what else is this 
but the very point requiring demonstration? Why may 
not these two be right, and all the other MSS. wrong P 

I propose, therefore, that we reverse the process. Proceed 
we to examine the evidence borne by these two witnesses 
on certain other occasions which admit of no difference of 
opinion; or next to none, Let us endeavour, I say, to as- 
certain the character of the Witnesses by a patient and unpre- 
judiced examination of their Evidence,—not in one place, 
or in two, or in three; but on several important occasions, 
and throughout. If we find it invariably consentient and 
invariably truthful, then of course a mighty presumption 
will have been established, the very strongest possible, that 
their adverse testimony in respect of the conclusion of 
8. Mark’s Gospel must needs be worthy of all acceptation. 
But if, on the contrary, our inquiries shall conduct us to 
the very opposite result,—what else can happen but that 
our confidence in these two MSS. will be hopelessly shaken ? 
We must in such case be prepared to admit that it is just 
as likely as not that this is only one more occasion on which 
these “two false witnesses” have conspired to witness falsely. 
If, at this juncture, extraneous evidence of an entirely trust- 
worthy kind can be procured to confront them: above all, 
if some one ancient witness of unimpeachable veracity can 
be found who shall bear contradictory evidence: what other 
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alternative will be left us but to reject their testimony in 
respect of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 with something lke indigna- 
tion; and to acquiesce in the belief of universal Christen- 
dom for eighteen hundred years that these twelve verses are 
just as much entitled to our unhesitating acceptance as any 
other twelve verses in the Gospel which can be named P 
I. It is undeniable, in the meantime, that for the last 

quarter of a century, it has become the fashion to demand 
for the readings of Codex B something very like absolute 
deference. The grounds for this superstitious sentiment, 
(for really I can describe it in no apter way,) I profess 
myself unable to discover. Codex B comes to us without 
a history: without recommendation of any kind, except that 
of ita antiquity. It bears traces of careless transcription in 
every page. The mistakes which the original transcriber 
made are of perpetual recurrence. ‘They are chiefly omis- 
sions, of one, two, or three words; but sometimes of half 
a verse, a whole verse, or even of several verses .... I hesi- 
tate not to assert that it would be easier to find a folio con- 
taining three or four such omissions than to light on one 
which should be without any®.” In the Gospels alone, 
Codex B leaves out words or whole clauses no less than 
1,491 times?: of which by far the largest proportion is 
found in S. Mark’s Gospel. Many of these, no doubt, are 
to be accounted for by the proximity of a “like ending*.” 
The Vatican MS. (like the Sinaitic') was originally de- 

¢ Vercellone, — Del antichissimo Codice Vaticano della Bitbbia Greca, 
Roma, 1860. (pp. 21.) 

4 Dublin Univ. Mag. (Nov. 1859,) p. 620, quoted by Scrivener, p. 98. 

© duowrdAeut ov. 

‘ See Scrivener’s Introduction to his ed. of the Codex Bezmw, p. xxiii. The 
passage referred to reappears at the end of his Preface to the 2nd ed. of his 
Collation of the Cod. Sinaiticus.—Add to his instances, this from 8S, Matth. 
xxviii. 2, 8 :— 

KAI €KA@HTO € 

NAN@ ATTOY (HN 4€ 
H E1A€EA ATTOT] WC 
ACTPANH 

It is plain why the scribe of N wrote ewayw avrov ws agrparn.—The next 
is from 8. Luke xxiv. 81 :— 

AIHNYTH 
CAN Ol O@@AAMOI 
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rived from an older Codex which contained about twelve 
or thirteen letters in a line’ And it will be found that 
some of its omissions which have given rise to prolonged 


KAI [€N€rN@CAN ATTS 
KAI] AYTOC A@AN 
TOC €FENETO 


Hence the omission of xa: eweyyecay avrov in &—The following explains 
the omission from pq (and D) of the Ascension at 8. Luke xxiv. 52 :— 
All AYTON KAI [AN 
E€SEPETO €IC TON 
OTPANON EAI] A? 
TOI TIPOCKTNHCi 
The next explains why N reads wepixadvparres exnpwrey avrov in 8. Luke 
xxii. 64 :-— 
A€PONTEC KAI II€ 
PIKAATYVANTEC € 
[TYMTON ATTOT TO 
TIPOC@IION KAI €] 
NHPO@OT@N ATTS 
The next explains why the words xa: was es avryy Bicker: are absent 
in N (and G) at 8. Luke xvi. 16 :— 
€TAITE 
AIZETAI [KAI MAC 
€1C ATTHN BI 
AZETAI] €TKON@ 
TEPON A€E ECTIN TS 
£ In this way, (at 8.John xvii. 15, 16), the obviously corrupt reading of 
Cod. B (<va rypnons avrous ex tov xoopov)—which, however, was the reading 
of the copy used by Athanasius (Opp. p. 1085: al. ed. p.825)—is explained :— 
€K TOT (MONHPOY. 
€K TOY] KOCMOT 
OTK €ICIN KA@@C 
Thus also is explained why B (with §, A, D, L) omits a precious clause in 
8. Luke xxiv. 43 :-— 
OMNTOT MEPOC KAI 
[AMO MEAICCI 
OT KHPIOT KAT] 
AABON ENDTION 
And why the same MSS. (all but A) omit an important clause in 8. Luke 
xxiv. 53 :— 
EN TW I€PW [AIN 
OTNTEC KAI] ETAO 


. TOTNTEC TON ON 
And why B (with §, L) omits an important clause in the history of the Temp- 
tation (8. Luke iv. 5) :— 
KAI ANAFAIF@N AY 
TON [€IC OPOC T¥H 
AON] €A4IKEN ATT@ 
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discussion are probably to be referred to nothing else but the 
oscitancy of a transcriber with such a codex before him?: 
without having recourse to any more abstruse hypothesis ; 
without any imputation of bad faith ;—certainly without 
supposing that the words omitted did not exist in the inspired 
autograph of the Evangelist. But then it is undeniable that 
some of the omissions in Cod. B are not to be so explained. 
On the other hand, I can testify to the fact that the codex 
is disfigured throughout with repetitions. The original scribe 
is often found to have not only written the same words twice 
over, but to have failed whenever he did so to take any 
notice with his pen of what he had done. 

What then, (I must again inquire,) are the grounds for 
the superstitious reverence which is entertained in certain 
quarters for the readings of Codex BP If it be a secret 
known to the recent Editors of the New Testament, they 
have certainly contrived to keep it wondrous close. 

II. More recently, a claim to co-ordinate primacy has 
been set up on behalf of the Codex Sinaiticus. Tischendorf 
is actually engaged in remodelling his seventh Leipsic edi- 
tion, chiefly in conformity with the readings of his lately 
discovered MS.! And yet the Codex in question abounds 
with “errors of the eye and pen, to an extent not un- 
paralleled, but happily rather unusual in documents of first- 
rate importance.” On many occasions, 10, 20, 30, 40 words 
are dropped through very carelessness*. “Letters and 
words, even whole sentences, are frequently written twice 


h In this way the famous omission (€, B, L) of the word Sevrepoxpéry, in 
8. Luke vi. 1, is (to say the least) capable of being explained :— 
€Tr€NETO A € EN CAB 
BAT@ A[€TTEPO 
TIPOT@ AIATOPETE 
Ce@AI 
and of wov Bapaxiov (N) in 8. Matth. xxvii. 35 :-— 
AIMATOC ZAXAPIOT 
[rror BAPAXIOY] 
ON €¢ONETCATE 
1 He has reached the 480th page of vol. ii. (1 Cor. v. 7.) 
t In this way 14 words have been omitted from Cod. § in 8. Mark xv. 47— 
xvi. 1:—19 words in 8. Mark i. 82-4 :—20 words in S. John xx. 6, 6 :—39 words 
in 8. John xix. 20, 21. 
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over, or begun and immediately cancelled: while that gross 
blunder... whereby a clause is omitted because it happens to 
end in the same words as the clause preceding, occurs no less 
than 115 times in the New Testament. Tregelles has freely 
pronounced that ‘the state of the text, as proceeding from 
the first scribe, may be regarded as very rough'’”’ But 
when “the first scribe” and his “very rough” performance 
have been thus unceremoniously disposed of, one would 
like to be informed what remains to command respect in 
Codex NP Is, then, manuscript authority to be confounded 
with editorial caprice,—exercising itself upon the corrections 
of “at least ten different revisers,’’ who, from the vi™ to the 
xii® century, have been endeavouring to lick into shape 
a text which its original author left “very rough ?” 

The co-ordinate primacy, (as I must needs call it,) which, 
within the last few years, has been claimed for Codex B 
and Codex 8, threatens to grow into a species of tyranny,— 
from which I venture to predict there will come in the end 
an unreasonable and unsalutary recoil. It behoves us, there- 
fore, to look closely into this matter, and to require a reason 
for what is being done. The text of the sacred deposit is 
far too precious a thing to be sacrificed to an irrational, or 
at least a superstitious devotion to two MSS.,—simply be- 
cause they may possibly be older by a hundred years than 
any other which we possess. ‘‘Id verius quod prius,” is an 
axiom which holds every bit as true in Textual Criticism as 
- in Dogmatic Truth. But on that principle, (as I have already 
shewn,) the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are fully 
established™; and by consequence, the credit of Codd. B 
and § sustains a severe shock. Again, “Id verius quod 
prius;” but it does not of course follow that a Codex of 
the iv” century shall exhibit a more correct text of Scrip- 
ture than one written in the v“, or even than one written 
in the x, For the proof of this statement, (if it can be sup- 
posed to require proof,) it is enough to appeal to Codex D. 
That venerable copy of the Gospels is of the vi century. 


' Scrivener’s Full Collation, &c., p.xv.; quoting Tregelles’ N. T. Part IT. 


page ii.) 
™ See Chap. IV. p. 87. 
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It is, in fact, one of our five great uncials. No older MS. of 
the Greek Text is known to exist,—excepting always A, B, C 
ands. And yet no text is more thoroughly disfigured by 
corruptions and interpolations than that of Codex D. In the 
Acts, (to use the language of its learned and accurate Editor,) 
“it is hardly an exaggeration to assert that it reproduces 
the fextus receptus much in the same way that one of the 
best Chaldee Targums does the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment: so wide are the variations in the diction, so constant 
and inveterate the practice of expanding the narrative by 
means of interpolations which seldom recommend themselves 
as genuine by even a semblance of internal probability *.” 
Where, then, is the @ priori probability that two MSS. of the 
iv™ century shall have not only a superior claim to be heard, 
but almost an exclusive right to dictate which readings are 
to be rejected, which retained P 

How ready the most recent editors of the New Testament 
have shewn themselves to hammer the sacred text on the 
anvil of Codd. B and 8,—not unfrequently in defiance of the 
evidence of all other MSS., and sometimes to the serious 
detriment of the deposit,—would admit of striking illustra- 
tion were this place for such details. Tischendorf’s English 
“¢ New Testament,” —“ with various readings from the three 
most celebrated manuscripts of the Greek Text” translated 
at the foot of every page,—is a recent attempt (1869) to 
popularize the doctrine that we have to look exclusively to 
two or three of the oldest copies, if we would possess the 
Word of Gop in its integrity. Dean Alford’s constant appeal 
in his revision of the Authorized Version (1870) to “the 
oldest MSS.,” (meaning thereby generally Codd. 6 and B 
with one or two others°), is an abler endeavour to fami- 
liarize the public mind with the same belief. I am bent on 
shewing that there is nothing whatever in the character of 
either of the Codices in question to warrant this servile 
deference. 

(a) And first,—Ought it not sensibly to detract from our 


® Scrivener’s Introduction to Con. Bezae, p. liv. 
° eg. in 8. John i. 42 (meaning only », B, L): iv. 42 (& B, C): v.12 
(8, B, C, L): vi. 22 (A, B, L), &. 
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opinion of the value of their evidence to discover that é ts 
easter to find two consecutive verses in which the two MSS. differ, 
the one from the other, than two consecutive verses in which they 
entirely agree? Now this is a plain matter of fact, of which 
any one who pleases may easily convince himself. But the 
character of two witnesses who habitually contradict one 
another has been accounted, in every age, precarious. On 
every such occasion, only one of them can possibly be speak- 
ing the truth. Shall I be thought unreasonable if I con- 
fess that these perpetual inconsistencies between Codd. B 
and N,—grave inconsistencies, and occasionally even gross 
ones,—altogether destroy my confidence in either P 

(5) On the other hand, discrepant as the testimony of 
these two MSS. is throughout, they yet, strange to say, 
conspire every here and there in exhibiting minute cor- 
ruptions of such an unique and peculiar kind as to betray 
a (probably not very remote) common corrupt original. 
These coincidences in fact are so numerous and so extra- 
ordinary as to establish a real connexion between those two 
codices; and that connexion is fatal to any claim which 
might be set up on their behalf as wholly independent 
witnesses P. 

(c) Further, it is evident that both alike have been sub- 
jected, probably during the process of transcription, to the 
same depraving influences. But because such statements 
require to be established by an induction of instances, the 
reader’s attention must now be invited to a few samples of 
the grave blemishes which disfigure our two oldest copies 
of the Gospel. 

1. And first, since it is the omission of the end of S. Mark’s 
Gospel which has given rise to the present discussion, it 
becomes a highly significant circumstance that the original 


P e.g. 8. Matth. x. 25; xii. 24, 27: S. Luke xi. 15, 18, 19 (SeefeBova).— 
1 Cor. xiii. 8 (xavynowpa).—S8. James i. 17 (axocxiacparos).—Acts i. 5 (ev xv. 
Baw, ay.).—8. Mark vi. 20 (nwope:).—S. Matth. xiv. 80 (scxupov).—S. Luke iii. 
82 (leofnA).—Acts i. 19 (i3fg omitted).—S. Matth. xxv. 27 (ra apyvpia).— 
8. Matth. xvii. 22 (cvrrpepouerwv).—S. Luke vi. 1 (8evrepoxpéry omitted).— 
See more in Tischendorf’s Prolegomena to his 4to. reprint of the Cod. Sis. 
p.xxxvi. On this head the reader is also referred to Scrivener’s very inter- 
esting Collation of the Cod. Sinaitious, Introduction, p. xliii. seq. 
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scribe of Cod. 3 had also omitted the end of the Gospel accord- 
ing to 8.John4. In this suppression of ver. 25, Cod. § stands 
alone among MSS. A cloud of primitive witnesses vouch 
for the genuineness of the verse. Surely, it is nothing else 
but the reductio ad absurdum of a theory of recension, (with 
Tischendorf in his last edition,) to accommodate our printed 
text to the vicious standard of the original penman of Cod.n, 
and bring the last chapter of 8. John’s Gospel to a close 
at ver. 24 ! 

Cod. B, on the other hand, omits the whole of those two 
solemn verses wherein 8. Luke describes our Lorn’s “ Agony 
and bloody Sweat,” together with the act of the ministering 
Angel’. As to the genuineness of those verses, recognised. 
as they are by Justin Martyr, Irensus, Hippolytus, Epipha- 
nius, Didymus, Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, by all the oldest versions, and by almost every MS. 
in existence, including Cod. 8,—it admits of no doubt. Here 
then is proof positive that in order to account for omissions 
from the Gospel in the oldest of the uncials, there is no need 
whatever to resort to the hypothesis that such portions of 
the Gospel are not the genuine work of the Evangelist. 
“The admitted error of Cod. B in this place,” (to quote the 
words of Scrivener,) “ ought to make some of its advocates 
more chary of their confidence in cases where it is less 
countenanced by other witnesses than in the instance be- 
fore us.” 

Cod. B (not Cod. &) is further guilty of the “ grave error”’ 
(as Dean Alford justly styles it,) of omitting that solemn 
record of the Evangelist :— Then said Jesus, Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” It also with- 
holds the statement that the inscription on the Cross was 
‘in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew*.” Cod x, on 
the other hand, omits the confession of the man born blind 
(6 58 En, mrucrevw xvpie’ Kal rpocextyvncey aire) in 8. John 
ix. 38.—Both Cod. ~ and Cod. B retain nothing but the 


@ See Tischendorf’s note in his reprint of the Cod. Sin., Prolegg. p. lix. 

* "QOg6n 8 abrg by yeAos—xaraBalvyovra éxl rhy yy. S. Luke xxii. 48, 44. 

© 5 88 "Incots—tl wototon, (xxiii. 34) -—ypdupacw ‘EAAnmixots al ‘Pepaixois 
wal ‘EBpalxots, (xxiii. 88.) 
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word vidy of the expression Tov vioy abris Tov mpwToroKoy, 
in 8. Matth. i. 25; and suppress altogether the important 
doctrinal statement 6 wy év 7¢ ovpaye@, in S. John ii. 13: 
as well as the clause d:eA Pay Sa péecou a’tav xai rapiyev 
ovrws, in S. John viii. 59. Concerning all of which, let it 
be observed that I am neither imputing motives nor pre- 
tending to explain the design with which these several serious 
omissions were made. All that is asserted is, that they can- 
not be imputed to the carelessness of a copyist, but were 
intentional: and I insist that they effectually dispose of the 
presumption that when an important passage is observed to 
be wanting from Cod. B or Cod. §, its absence is to be ac- 
counted for by assuming that it was also absent from the 
inspired autograph of the Evangelist. 

2. To the foregoing must be added the many places where 
the text of B or of jy, or of both, has clearly been interpolated. 
There does not exist in the whole compass of the New Testa- 
ment a more monstrous instance of this than is furnished 
by the transfer of the incident of the piercing of our Re- 
deemer’s side from 8S. John xix. 24 to S. Matth. xxvii, in 
Cod. B and Cod. §, where it is introduced at the end of 
ver. 49,——in defiance of reason as well as of authority *. 
“‘ This interpolation” (remarks Mr. Scrivener) “ which would 
represent the Saviour as pierced while yet living, is a good 
example of the fact that some of our highest authorities 
may combine in attesting a reading unquestionably false °.” 
Another singularly gross specimen of interpolation, in my 
judgment, is supplied by the purely apocryphal statement 
which is met with in Cod. 8, at the end of S. Matthew’s ac- 
count of the healing of the Centurion’s servant,—xas vio- 
oTpeyas 0 exaTovTapyos Els TOY OLKOY aUTOU eV aUTN TY wpa, 
eupey Tov traiwia vytaivovta (viii. 13.)}—Nor can anything 
well be weaker than the substitution (for barepyoavros olvou, 
in 8. John ii. 3) of the following‘, which is found on/y in 
Cod.8 :—orvoy oun evyor, ort cuvereneaOn o owvos Tov yapou. 


* aAAos 8e AaBey Aoyxny evutey avrov THY TAEvpay, Kai eENADEY voep KaL apa. 
Yet B, C, L and & contain this! * Coll. of the Cod. Sin., p. xlvii. 
’ So, in the margin of the Hharklensian revision. 
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But the inspired text has been depraved in the same 
licentious way throughout, by the responsible authors of 
Cod. B and Cod.x, although such corruptions have attracted 
little notice from their comparative unimportance. Thus, 
the reading (in ") nuas See epyater Oar Ta epya Tou TrepWay- 
ros npas (S. John ix. 4) carries with it its own sufficient 
condemnation; being scarcely rendered more tolerable by 
B’s substitution of ze for the second nuas.—Instead of rede- 
perlwto yap émt riy mérpay (S. Luke vi. 48), B and y pre- 
sent us with the insipid gloss, dsa ro cadws orxodoperOat 
auvrnv.—In the last-named codex, we find the name of 
‘Isaiah’ (noatov) thrust into S. Matth. xiii. 35, in defiance 
of authority and of fact.—Can I be wrong in asserting that 
the reading o povoyerns Geos (for vios) in 8. John i. 18, 
(a reading found in Cod. B and Cod. x alike,) is undeserving 
of serious attention P—May it not also be confidently de- 
clared that, in the face of all MS. evidence*, no future 
Editors of the New Testament will be found to accept the 
highly improbable reading 0 av@pwiros o Neyopevos Inoovs, 
in S. John ix. 11, although the same two Codices conspire 
in exhibiting it ?—or, on the authority of one of them (jw), 
to read ev autm fwn eorw’ (for dy avr@ wn jv) in S. John 
i. 4?—Certain at least it is that no one will ever be found 
to read (with B) eSdounxovra Svo in S. Luke x. 1,—or 
(with §) o exAexros Tov Qeou (instead of 6 vids rod Geod) in 
S. John i, 34.—But let me ask, With what show of reason 
can the pretence of Infallidility, (as well as the plea of 
Primacy), be set up on behalf of a pair of MSS. licentiously 
corrupt as these have already been proved to be? For the 
readings above enumerated, be it observed, are either criti- 
cal depravations of the inspired Text, or else unwarrantable 
interpolations. They cannot have resulted from careless 
transcription. 

3. Not a few of the foregoing instances are in fact of a kind 

* Note, that it is a mistake for the advocates of this reading to claim the 
Latin versions as allies. "AwexplOn édxeivos, “AvOpwros Acydpevos "Ingots x.7.A. 
is not “Respondit, Ille homo qui dicitur Jesus,” (as both Tischendorf and 
Tregelles assume ;) but “ Respondit tlle, Homo,” &c.,—as in verses 25 and 36. 

y This reading will be found discussed in a footnote (p) at the end of 


Chap. VII.,—p. 110. 
G 
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to convince me that the text with which Cod. B and Cod. 
were chiefly acquainted, must have been once and again 
subjected to a clumsy process of revision. Not unfrequently, 
as may be imagined, the result (however tasteless and in- 
felicitous) is not of serious importance; as when, (to give 
examples from Cod. n,) for rov SyAov érrixeicOar avr@ (in 
S. Luke v. 1) we are presented with cuvvay@nvat Tov oydov :— 
when for {@y aowrws (in S. Luke xv. 13) we read ess ywpap 
paxpav; and for ot é£ovowdfovres avrov (in 8. Luke xxii. 25), 
we find o¢ apyovres tov [eOvev] efovotafovewy avrwv, xat, 
(which is only a weak reproduction of 8. Matth. xx. 25) :— 
when again, for oxorla 76n éyeyove (in 8. John vi. 17), we 
are shewn xareXaSev Se avrovs 1 oxotTia: and when, for 
cai tis éorw 6 Ttapadmowy avrov (in S. John vi. 64) we are 
invited to accept cau Tis nv 0 pedAXwY avToy rrapadidovas*. 
But it requires very little acquaintance with the subject to 
foresee that this kind of license may easily assume serious 
dimensions, and grow into an intolerable evil. Thus, when 
the man born blind is asked by the Hoty Ons if he believes 
él tov vidv rob Beod (S. John. ix. 35), we are by no means 
willing to acquiesce in the proposed substitute, roy voy tov 
avOpwrrov: neither, when the SAvIouR says, yiweoxopas bre 
rav éuov (S. John x. 14) are we at all willing to put up 
with the weak equivalent yuwwoKxover pe ta cna. Still less is 
Kat eo avrouvs ebwxas any equivalent at all for «at ra éud 
mdvra od éoTl, Kal Ta oa éuvd, in 8. John xvii. 10: or, adrAoe 


* The following may be added from Cod. 8 :—eydAo: abréy (in S. Mark x. 
42) changed into BaciAcs: e:xey (in S, Mark xiv. 68) substituted for jets 
qeotoapey abrov A¢yovtos: eB3ounxovra recoapey (in S. Lu. ii. 87) for dy5onx : 
and ewpaxey ce (in 8. Jo. viii. 57) for éépaxa: :—in all which four readings 
Cod. 8 is without support. [Scrivener, Coll. Cod. Sin. p.li.] The epithet 
peyay, introduced (in the same codex) before Aléov in 8. Mark xv. 46; and xa 
warps inserted into the phrase éf ofxov Aafid in 8. Lu. i. 27,—are two more 
specimens of mistaken officiousness. In the same infelicitous spirit, Cod. B 
and Cod. 8 concur in omitting ioxupdy (S. Matt. xiv. 80), and in substituting 
wuxva for xvyyp, and payricwyra: for Bawrlowera: in 8. Mark vii. 3 and 4:— 
while the interpolation of racconevos after etovalay in 8, Matth. viii. 9, because 
of the parallel place in 8. Luke's Gospel; and the substitution of ayOpwros 
avornpos «(from 8. Luke xix. 21) for oxAnpos ef kyOpwros in S. Matth. xxv. 24, 
are proofs that yet another kind of corrupting influence has been here at work 
besides those which have been already specified. 
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fwoovo o€, Kat Toncovoty aot oca ov Gerets, for GAXos ce 
faces, kat oloet Srrov ov OédXers, in S. John xxi. 18. Indeed, 
even when our Lorp is not the speaker, such licentious 
depravation of the text is not to be endured. Thus, in 
S. Luke xxiii. 15, Cod. B and Cod. § conspire in substituting 
for avéreuyya yap buds mwpos avrev,—aveTrepnpey yap avroy 
apos nuas; which leads one to suspect the copyist was 
misled by the narrative in ver. 7. Similar instances might 
be multiplied to an indefinite extent. 

Two yet graver corruptions of the truth of the Gospel, 
(but they belong to the same category,) remain to be spe- 
cified. Mindful, I suppose, of S. James’ explanation “ how 
that by works a man is justified,” the author of the text of 
Codices B and wy has ventured to alter our Lorp’s assertion 
(in S. Matth. xi. 19,) “‘ Wisdom is justified of her children,” 
into “ Wisdom is justified by her works ;” and, in the case 
of Cod. 8, his zeal is observed to have so entirely carried 
him away, that he has actually substituted epyar for réxvav 
in the parallel place of S. Luke’s Gospel.—The other ex- 
ample of error (S. Matth. xxi. 31) is calculated to provoke 
asmile. Finding that our Saviour, in describing the con- 
duct of the two sons in the parable, says of the one,— 
Botepov 5 perapernOels aarirOev, and of the other,—«xai 
ovx amr7AOey; some ancient scribe, (who can have been but 
slenderly acquainted with the Greek language,) seems to 
have conceived the notion that a more precise way of iden- 
tifying the son who “afterwards repented and went,” would 
be to designate him as 6 torepos. Accordingly, in reply to 
the question,—ris é« trav Sve éroincey 7d OéXnpa Tod wa- 
Tpos; we are presented (but only in Cod. B) with the as- 
tonishing information,—Aeyovaty o vorepos. And yet, see- 
ing clearly that this made nonsense of the parable, some 
subsequent critic is found to have fransposed the order of the 
two sons: and in that queer condition the parable comes 
down to us in the famous Vatican Codex B. 

4, Some of the foregoing instances of infelicitous tamper- 
ing with the text of the Gospels are, it must be confessed, 
very serious. But it is a yet more fatal circumstance in 
connexion with Cod. B and Cod. that they are convicted 

G2 
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of certain perversions ‘of the truth of Scripture which must 
have been made with deliberation and purpose. Thus, in 
S. Mark xiv, they exhibit a set of passages—(verses 30, 68, 
72)—* which bear clear marks of wilful and critical correction, 
thoroughly carried out in Cod. x, only partially in Cod. B; 
the object being so far to assimilate the narrative of Peter’s 
denial with those of the other Evangelists, as to suppress 
the fact, vouched for by S. Mark only, that the cock crowed 
twice. (In Cod. s, dis is omitted in ver. 30,”—é« Seuvrépov 
and dis in ver. 72,—“‘and «ai adéxtwp épwvyce in ver. 68: 
the last change being countenanced by B*.”) One such 
discovery, I take leave to point out, is enough to destroy 
all confidence in the text of these two manuscripts: for it 
proves that another kind of corrupting influence,—besides 
carelessness, and accident, and tasteless presumption, and 
unskilful assiduity,—has been at work on Codices B and x. 
We are constrained to approach these two manuscripts with 
suspicion in all cases where a supposed critical difficulty in 
harmonizing the statements of the several Evangelists will 
account for any of the peculiar readings which they ex- 
hibit. 

Accordingly, it does not at all surprise me to discover 
that in both Codices the important word é£eA\@otca: (in 
S. Matth. xxviii. 8) has been altered into avedfovcas. I 
recognise in that substitution of azo for é£ the hand of one 
who was not aware that the women, when addressed by the 
Angel, were inside the sepuichre; but who accepted the be- 
lief (it is found to have been as common in ancient as in 
modern times) that they beheld him “ sitting on the stone.” 
—lIn consequence of a similar misconception, both Codices 
are observed to present us with the word “ twine” instead of 
“vinegar” in S. Matthew’s phrase d£0s pera yorts pepey- 
pévov: which results from a mistaken endeavour on the 
part of some ancient critic to bring 8. Matth. xxvii. 34 into 

* Scrivener, Coll. Cod. Sin. p. xlvii. 

b Add to the authorities commonly appealed to for éfead. Chrys. ™ (twice,) 
(also quoted in Cramer’s Cat.7*'), The mistake adverted to in the text is at 
least as old as the time of Eusebius, (Mai, iv. p. 264 = 287), who asks,—Ilés 
wapd r@ MarOdiy 4 MaySarnvh Mapla perd ris GAAns Maplas Ue rod urfparos 
ddpaxey roy iva ByyeAor dxixabhuevoy TE AlOy rot pyhuaros, K.7.A. 
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harmony with 8. Mark xv. 23. The man did not perceive 
that the cruel insult of the “‘ vinegar and gall” (which the 
Saviour tasted but would not drink) was quite a distinct 
thing from the proffered mercy of the “ myrrhed wine” 
which the Saviour put away from Himeelf altogether. 

So again, it was in order to bring S. Luke xxiv. 13 into 
harmony with a supposed fact of geography that Cod. x 
states that Emmaus, (which Josephus .also places at sixty 
stadia from Jerusalem), was “an hundred and sixty” stadia 
distant. The history of this interpolation of the text is 
known. It is because some ancient critic (Origen probably) 
erroneously assumed that Nicopoits was the place intended. 
The conjecture met with favour, and there are not wanting 
scholia to declare that this was the reading of “the accu- 
rate” copies,—notwithstanding the physical impossibility 
which is involved by the statement °.—Another geographical 
misconception under which the scribe of Cod. s is found to 
have laboured was that Nazareth (S. Luke i. 26) and Caper- 
naum (S. Mark i. 28) were in Judea. Accordingly he has 
altered the text in both the places referred to, to suit his 
private notion *.—A yet more striking specimen of the pre- 
posterous method of the same scribe is supplied by his sub- 
stitution of Katoapsas for Sapapelas in Acts vill. 5,— 
evidently misled by what he found in viii. 40 and xxi. 8. 
— Again, it must have been with a view of bringing Reve- 
lation into harmony with the (supposed) facts of physical 
Science that for the highly significant Theological record 
xat éoxoricOn o HAsos at the Crucifixion ®, has been sub- 
stituted both in B and wy, Tov nAsouv exXerrovros,—a state- 


© Tischendorf accordingly is forced, for once, to reject the reading of his 
oracle »3,—witnessed to though it be by Origen and Eusebius. His discussion 
of the text in this place is instructive and even diverting. How is it that such 
an instance as the present does not open the eyes of Prejudice itself to the 
danger of pinning its faith to the consentient testimony even of Origen, of 
Eusebius, and of Cod. 3? .... The reader is reminded of what was offered 
above, in the lower part of p. 49. 

¢ A similar perversion of the truth of Scripture is found at 8. Luke iv. 44, 
(cf. the parallel place, 8. Matth. iv. 28: S. Mark i. 89). It does not mend the 
matter to find »3 supported this time by Codd. B, C, L, Q, R. 

© 8. Lu. xxiii. 46 :—Swep obSéxore xpdrepoy cvvéBn, adr’ f dy Alyérre pévor, 
Bre 7d wdoxa TreAciobat Eerre nal yap exeiva robrww réxos Fy. (Chrys. vii.824 0.) 
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ment which (as the ancients were perfectly well aware‘) 
introduces into the narrative an astronomical contradiction. 
—It may be worth adding, that Tischendorf with singular 
inconsistency admits into his text the astronomical contra- 
diction, while he rejects the geographical impossibility.— 
And this may suffice concerning the text of Codices B 
and &. 

III. We are by this time in a condition to form a truer 
estimate of the value of the testimony borne by these two 
manuscripts in respect of the last twelve verses of 8. Mark’s 
Gospel. If we were disposed before to regard their omission 
of an important passage as a serious matter, we certainly 
cannot any longer so regard it. We have by this time seen 
enough to disabuse our minds of every prejudice. Codd. B 
and § are the very reverse of infallible guides. Their de- 
flections from the Truth of Scripture are more constant, as 
well as more licentious by far, than those of their younger 
brethren: their unauthorized omissions from the sacred text 
are not only far more frequent but far more flagrant also. 
And yet the main matter before us,—their omission of the last 
twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel,—when rightly understood, 
proves to be an entirely different phenomenon from what an 
ordinary reader might have been led to suppose. Attention 
is specially requested for the remarks which follow. 

IV. To say that in the Vatican Codex (B), which is un- 
questionably the oldest we possess, S. Mark’s Gospel ends 
abruptly at the 8th verse of the xvi" chapter, and that the 


- € Brees 88 ph dxacl ries Exrenpry elvas rd yeyernplvoy, dy ri Treccaperxaide- 
xdry jpdpg ris ceAhyns yéyove 7d andros :—Sre Exrerpw cupBiva: auhxavoy. 
So Victor of Antioch, in his Catena on 8. Mark (ed. Possin.) He makes the 
remark twice: first (p. 351) in the midst of an abridgment of the beginning of 
Chrysostom’s 88th Homily on S. Matthew: next (p. 352) more fully, after quot- 
ing “the great Dionysius” of Alexandria. See also an interesting passage on 
the same subject in Cramer's Catena in Matth. i. p. 237,—from whom de- 
rived, I know not; but professing to be from Chrysostom. (Note, that the 
10 lines é& dvemypdpov, beginning p. 236, line 33 = Chrys. vii. 824, D, B.) 
The very next words in Chrysostom’s published Homily (p. 826 a.) are as fol- 
lows :—“Ore yap ob qv ExrAenis, GAA’ dpyh re nal dyavdernors, ob évredOev 
pedvoy BijAov Fy, GAAA Kal dxd Tod Kaipod rpeis yap Spas wapdyeswer, fy 3d ExAenfis 
dy wig ylvera: xaipod forj.—Anyone who would investigate this matter further 
should by all means read Matthaci’s long note on 8. Luke xxiii. 465. 
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customary subscription (KATA MAPKON) follows,—is true; but 
it is far from being the whole truth. It requires to be stated 
in addition that the scribe, whose plan is found to have been 
to begin every fresh book of the Bible at the top of the neat 
ensuing column to that which contained the concluding words 
of the preceding book, has at the close of S. Mark’s Gospel 
deviated from his else invariable practice. He has left in 
this place one column entirely vacant. It is the only vacant 
column in the whole manuscript ;—a blank space abundantly 
sufficient to contain the twelve verses which he nevertheless with- 
held. Why did he leave that column vacant? What can have 
induced the scribe on this solitary occasion to depart from 
his established rule P The phenomenon,—(I believe I was the 
firat to call distinct attention to it,)—is in the highest de- 
gree significant, and admits of only one interpretation. The 
older MS. from which Cod. B was copied must have infallibly 
contained the twelve verses in dispute. The copyist was in- 
structed to leave them out,—and he obeyed: but he pru- 
dently left a blank space in memoriam rei. Never was blank 
more intelligible! Never was silence more eloquent! By 
this simple expedient, strange to relate, the Vatican Codex 
is made to refute ttself even while it seems to be bearing tes- 
timony against the concluding verses of S. Mark’s Gospel, 
by withholding them: for it forbids the inference which, 
under ordinary circumstances, must have been drawn from 
that omission. It does more. By leaving room for the 
verses it omits, it brings into prominent notice at the end of 
fifteen centuries and a half, a more ancient witness than iteelf. 
The venerable Author of the original Codex from which 
Codex B was copied, is thereby brought to view. And thus, 
our supposed adversary (Codex B) proves our most useful 
ally: for it procures us the testimony of an hitherto unsus- 
pected witness. The earlier scribe, I repeat, unmistakably 
comes forward at this stage of the inquiry, to explain that 
he at least is prepared to answer for the genuineness of these 
Twelve concluding Verses with which the later scribe, his 
copyist, from his omission of them, might unhappily be 
thought to have been unacquainted. 

It will be perceived that nothing is gained by suggesting 
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that the scribe of Cod. B. may have copied from a MS, which 
exhibited the same phenomenon which he has himself re- 
produced. This, by shifting the question a little further 
back, does but make the case against Cod. s the stronger. 

But in truth, after the revelation which has been already 
elicited from Cod. B, the evidence of Cod. 4 may be very 
summarily disposed of. I have already, on independent 
grounds, ventured to assign to that Codex a somewhat later 
date than is claimed for the Codex Vaticanus*. My opinion 
is confirmed by observing that the Sinaitic contains no such 
blank space at the end of S. Mark’s Gospel as is conspicuous 
in the Vatican Codex. I infer that the Sinaitic was copied 
from a Codex which had been already mutilated, and re- 
duced to the condition of Cod. B; and that the scribe, only 
because he knew not what it meant, exhibited S. Mark’s 
Gospel in consequence as if it really had no claim to those 
twelve concluding verses which, nevertheless, every authority 
we have hitherto met with has affirmed to belong to it 
of right. 

Whatever may be thought of the foregoing suggestion, 
it is at least undeniable that Cod. B and Cod. § are at vari- 
ance on the main point. They contradict one another concern- 
ing the twelve concluding verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. For 
while Cod. § refuses to know anything at all about those 
verses, Cod. B admits that it remembers them well, by vo- 
lunteering the statement that they were found in the older 
codex, of which it is in every other respect a faithful repre- 
sentative. The older and the better manuscript (B), there- 
fore, refutes its junior (&). And it will be seen that logically 
this brings the inquiry to a close, as far as the evidence of 
the manuscripts is concerned. We have referred to the 
oldest extant copy of the Gospels in order to obtain its testi- 
mony : and,—‘ Though without the Twelve Verses concern- 
ing which you are so solicitous,” (it seems to say,) “I yet 
hesitate not to confess to you that an older copy than myself, 
—the ancient Codex from which I was copied,—actually did 
contain them.” 

The problem may, in fact, be briefly stated as follows. Of 

6 See above, p. 70, and the Appendix (F). 
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the four oldest Codices of the Gospels extant,—B, x, A, C,— 
two (B and) are without these twelve verses: two (A and C) 
are with them. Are these twelve verses then an unautho- 
rized addition to A and C? or are they an unwarrantable 
omission from Band NP _ B itself declares plainly that from 
itself they are an omission. And B is the oldest Codex of 
the Gospel in existence. What candid mind will persist in 
clinging to the solitary fact that from the single Codex & 
these verses are away, in proof that ‘“‘S. Mark’s Gospel was 
at first without the verses which at present conclude it P” 

Let others decide, thérefore, whether the present discus- 
sion has not already reached a stage at which an unpre- 
judiced Arbiter might be expected to address the prosecuting 
parties somewhat to the following effect :— 

“This case must now be dismissed. The charge brought 
by yourselves against these Verses was, that they are an un- 
authorized addition to the second Gospel; a spurious ap- 
pendix, of which the Evangelist S. Mark can have known 
nothing. But so far from substantiating this charge, you 
have not adduced a single particle of evidence which ren- 
ders it even probable. 

“The appeal was made by yourselves to Fathers and to 
MSS. It has been accepted. And with what result P 

- (a) “Those many Fathers whom you represented as hos- 
tile, prove on investigation to be reducible to one, viz. Kuse- 
bius: and Eusebius, as we have seen, does not say that the 
verses are spurious, but on the contrary labours hard to 
prove that they may very well be genuine. On the other 
hand, there are earlier Fathers than Eusebius who quote 
them without any signs of misgiving. In this way, the 
positive evidence in their favour is carried back to the ii™ 
century. 

(5) “ Declining the testimony of the Versions, you insisted 
on an appeal to MSS. On the MSS., in fact, you still make 
your stand,—or rather you rely on the oldest of them ; for, 
(as you are aware,) every MS. in the world except the two 
oldest are against you. 

‘“‘T have therefore questioned the elder of those two MSS. ; 
and it has volunteered the avowal that an older MS. than 
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itself—the Codex from which tt was copied—was furnished 
with those very Verses which you wish me to believe that 
some older MS. still must needs have been without. What 
else can be said, then, of your method but that it is frivo- 
lous? and of your charge, but that it is contradicted by 
the evidence to which you yourselves appeal P 

‘‘ But it is illogical; that is, it is unreasonable, besides. 

“For it is high time to point out that even if it so hap. 
pened that the oldest known MS. was observed to be without 
these twelve concluding verses, it would still remain a thing 
unproved (not to say highly improbable) that from the auto- 
graph of the Evangelist himself they were also away. Sup- 
posing, further, that no Ecclesiastical writer of the ii™ or 
iii’ century could be found who quoted them: even so, it 
would not follow that there existed no such verses for a pri- 
mitive Father to quote. The earliest of the Versions might 
in addition yield faltering testimony ; but even so, who would 
be so rash as to raise on such a slender basis the monstrous 
hypothesis, that S. Mark’s Gospel when it left the hands of 
its inspired Author was without the verses which at present 
conclude it? How, then, would you have proposed to ac- 
count for the consistent testimony of an opposite kind yielded 
by every other known document in the world? 

‘ But, on the other hand, what are the facts of the case P 
(1) The earliest of the Fathers,—(2) the most venerable of 
the Versions,—(3) the oldest MS. of which we can obtain 
any tidings,—all are observed to recognise these Verses. 
‘Cadit quaestio’ therefore. The last shadow of pretext has 
vanished for maintaining with Tischendorf that ‘Mark the 
Evangelist knew nothing of’ these verses :—with Tregelles 
that ‘The book of Mark himself extends no further than 
éfoBovvro ydap:’—with Griesbach that ‘the Jast leaf of the 
original Gospel was probably torn ateay.’... It is high time, 
I say, that this case were dismissed. But there are also costs 
to be paid. Cod. B and Cod. § are convicted of being ‘two 
false witnesses,’ and must be held to go forth from this in- 
quiry with an injured reputation.” 

This entire subject is of so much importance that I must 
needs yet awhile crave the reader’s patience and attention. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MANUSCRIPT TESTIMONY SHEWN TO BE OVERWHELM- 
INGLY IN FAVOUR OF THESE VERSES.—Paar I. 


The other chief peculiarity of Codices B and § (vis. the omission of the 
words év ’Edtaw from Hphes.i. 1) considered. — Antiquity un- 
Javourable to the omission of those words (p.93).—The Moderns 
infelicitous in their attempts to account for their omission (p. 100).— 
Marcion probably the author of thts corruption of the Text of Sorip- 
ture (p. 106).— Other peculiarities of Codex disposed of (p. 109). 


THE subject which exclusively occupied our attention 
- throughout the foregoing chapter admits of apt and power- 
ful illustration. Its vast importance will be a sufficient 
apology for the particular disquisition which follows, and 
might have been spared, but for the plain challenge of the 
famous Critic to be named immediately. 

“There are two remarkable readings,”’ (says Tischendorf, 
addressing English readers on this subject in 1868,) “ which 
are very instructive towards determining the age of the 
manuscripts [8 and B), and their authority.” He proceeds 
to adduce,— 

1. The absence from both, of the last Twelve Verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel,—concerning which, the reader probably 
thinks that by this time he has heard enough. Next,— 

2. He appeals to their omission of the words év ’Edéow 
from the first verse of S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians,— 
another peculiarity, in which Codd. 8 and B stand quite alone 
among MSS. 

I. Here is an extraordinary note of sympathy between 
two copies of the New Testament indeed. Altogether unique 
is it: and that it powerfully corroborates the general opinion 
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of their high antiquity, no one will deny. But how about 
“their authority’? Does the coincidence also raise our 
opinion of the trustworthiness of the Teat, which these two 
MSS. concur in exhibiting? for ¢hat is the question which 
has to be considered,—the on/y question. The ancientness of 
a reading is one thing: its genuineness, (as I have explained 
elsewhere,) quite another. The questions are entirely dis- 
tinct. It may even be added that while the one is really of 
little moment, the latter is of all the importance in the 
world. I am saying that it matters very little whether 
Codd. 8 and B were written in the beginning of the iv™ 
century, or in the beginning of the v“: whereas it matters 
much, or rather it matters everything, whether they exhibit 
the Word of Gop faithfully, or occasionally with scandalous 
license. How far the reading which results from the sup- 
pression of the last two words in the phrase rots dryious rots 
ovow év ’Edécg, is critically allowable or not, I forbear to 
inquire. That is not the point which we have to determine. 
The one question to be considered is,—May it possibly be 
the true reading of the text after allP Is it any way 
credible that S. Paul began his Epistle to the Ephesians as 
follows :—IIainos arootonos ’Inoot Xpictod Sia Oerjparos 
Oecod, Trois dryiows Tots ovat Kati TMiotois dv Xptota ’Inood?... 
If it be eagerly declared in reply that the thing is simply 
incredible: that the words év "Edéom are required for the 
sense ; and that the commonly received reading is no doubt 
the correct one: then,—there is an end of the discussion. 
Two extraordinary notes of sympathy between two Manu- 
scripts will have been appealed to as crucial proofs of the 
trustworthiness of the Text of those Manuscripts: (for of their 
high Antiquity, let me say it once more, there can be no 
question whatever :) and it will have been proved in one 
case,—admitted in the other,—that the omission is unwar- 
rantable.—If, however, on the contrary, it be maintained that 
the words év ’Edéop probably had no place in the original 
copy of this Epistle, but are to be regarded as an unauthorized 
addition to it,—then, (as in the case of the Twelve Verses 
omitted from the end of 8. Mark’s Gospel, and which it was 
also pretended are an unauthorized supplement,) we demand 
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to be shewn the evidence on the strength of which this 
opinion is maintained, in order that we may ascertain what 
it is precisely worth. 

Tischendorf,—the illustrious discoverer and champion of 
Codex s, and who is accustomed to appeal triumphantly to 
its omission of the words dv "Eqéo@ as the other conclusive 
proof of the trustworthiness of its text, may be presumed to 
be the most able advocate it is likely to meet with, as well 
as the man best acquainted with what is to be urged in its 
support. From him, we learn that the evidence for the 
omission of the words in question is as follows :—‘“In the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Ephesians we read, ‘to the 
saints which are at Ephesus;’ but Marcion (a.p. 180—140), 
did not find the words ‘at Ephesus’ in his copy. The same 
is true of Origen (a.p. 185—254); and Basil the Great 
(who died a.p. 379), affirmed that those words were wanting 
in old copies. And this omission accords very well with 
the encyclical or general character of the Epistle. At the 
present day, our ancient Greek MSS., and all ancient Ver- 


sions, contain the words ‘at Ephesus ;’ yea (sic), even Jerome - 


knew no copy with a different reading. Now, only the 
Sinaitic and the Vatican correspond with the of copies of 
Basil, and those of Origen and Marcion *.”—This then is 
the sum of the evidence. Proceed we to examine it some- 
what in detail. 

(1) And first, I take leave to point out that the learned 
writer is absolutely without authority for his assertion that 
“‘Marcion did not find the words év ’Edéo@ in his copy” of 
S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. Tischendorf’s one pre- 
tence for saying so is Tertullian’s statement that certain 


heretics, (Marcion he specifies by name,) had given to — 


S. Paul’s “ Epistle to the Ephesians” the unauthorized title 
of “Epistle to the Laodiceans’.” This, (argues Tischendorf,) 
Marcion could not have done had he found ev ’Edéo in the 
first verse®. But the proposed inference is clearly invalid. 


* Tischendorf’s “Introduction” to his (Tauchnitz) edition of the English 
N. T., 1869,—p. xiii. 

» « Epistola quam nos ‘ad Ephesios’ prescriptam habemus, heretici vero 
‘ad Laodicenos.’’’ Adv. Marcion. lib. v. c. xi, p. 309 (ed. Oehler.) 

e «<¢TNtulum’ enim ‘ad Laodictenos’ ut addidisse accusatur a Tertulliano, 
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For, with what show of reason can Marcion,—whom Ter- 
tullian taxes with having dared “ titu/um interpolare’’ in the 
case of S. Paul’s “ Epistle to the Ephesians,”—be therefore, 
assumed to have read the first verse differently from our- 
selvesP Rather is the directly opposite inference sug- 
gested by the very language in which Tertullian (who 
was all but the contemporary of. Marcion) alludes to the 
circumstance 4. 

Those, however, who would really understand the work 
of the heretic, should turn from the African Father,—(who 
after all does but say that Marcion and his crew feigned 
concerning S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, that it was 
addressed to the Laodiceans,}—and betake themselves to the 
pages of Epiphanius, who lived about a century and a half 
later. This Father had for many years made Marcion’s 
work his special study*, and has elaborately described it, 
as well as presented us with copious extracts from it* And 


ita in salutatione verba év Epéow omnino non legisse censendus est.” (N. T. 
tn loc.) 

¢ «Keclesis quidem veritate Epistolam istam ‘ad Ephesios’ habemus emis- 
sam, non ‘ad Laodicenos;’ sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare ges- 
tiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator.”” Ade. Marcion. lib. v. c. xvii, 
pp- 822-3 (ed. Oehler.) 

© dd érév ixavév. (Epiphan. Opp. i. 810 c.) 

‘ He describes ite structure minutely at vol. i. pp. 309—810, and from pp. 
812-7; 818—321. ([Note, by the way, the gross blunder which has crept 
into the printed text of Epiphanius at p. 821 D: pointed out long since by 
Jones, On the Canon, ii. 88.] His plan is excellent. Marcion had rejected 
every Gospel except S. Luke’s, and of 8. Paul’s Epistles had retained only 
ten,—-viz. (1st) Galatians, (2nd and Srd) I and II Corinthians, (4th) Romans, 
(5th and 6th) I and II Thessalonians, (7th) Ephesians, (8th) Colossians, (9th) 
Philemon, (10th) Philippians. Even these he had mutilated and depraved. 
And yet out of that one mutilated Gospel, Epiphanius selects 78 passages, 
(pp. 812-7), and out of those ten mutilated Epistles, 40 passages more (pp. 318 
—21); by means of which 118 texts he undertakes to refute the heresy of 
Marcion. (pp. 822—60: 350—74.) [It will be perceived that Tertullian goes 
over Marcion’s work in much the same way.].. Very beautiful, and well worthy 
of the student’s attention, (though it comes before us in a somewhat incorrect 
form,) is the remark of Epiphanius concerning the living energy of Gop’s Word, 
even. when dismembered and exhibited in a fragmentary shape. “OdAovu yap rot 
oduaros Savros, &s elweiy, ris Oelas ypapijs, woioy ndpione (sc. Marcion) wéAos 
vexpoy xara ti» abrot yrduny, Wva waperaydyy Weddos xara rijs dAnOelas; .... 
wapéxope TOAAG THY pedey, karéoxe 88 Enid tiva wap’ dautg wal abrda 3a rd 
xaracxeOévra tr: Sévra ob Sbvara: vexpova@a:, GAN” ened pey 7d Swrixdy Tis 
dupdoces, xdy re puplos wap’ abrg xard Aewrdy dxorundely. (p. 875 B.) 
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the account in Epiphanius proves that Tischendorf is mis- 
taken in the statement which he addresses to the English 
reader, (quoted above;) and that he would have better con- 
sulted for his reputation if he had kept to the “ut videtur” 
with which (in his edition of 1859) he originally broached 
his opinion. It proves in fact to be no matter of opinion 
at all. Epiphanius states distinctly that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was one of the ten Epistles of S. Paul which 
Marcion retained. In his “Apostolicon,” or collection of 
the (mutilated) Apostolical Epistles, the “Epistle to the 
Ephesians,” (identified by the considerable quotations which 
Epiphanius makes from it®,) stood (he says) seventh in 
order; while the (so called) ‘“‘ Epistle to the Laodiceans,”— 
a distinct composition therefore,—had the eleventh, that is, the 
last place assigned to it®. That this latter Epistle contained 
a corrupt exhibition of Ephes. iv. 5 is true enough. Epi- 
phanius records the fact in two places’, But then it is to 
be borne in mind that he charges Marcion with having 
derived that quotation from the Apocryphal Epistle to the 
Laodiceans* ; instead of taking it, as he ought to have done, 
from the genuine Epistle to the Ephesians. The passage, 
when faithfully exhibited, (as Epiphanius points out,) by 
its very form refutes the heretical tenet which the context 
of Marcion’s spurious epistle to the Laodiceans was intended 
to establish; and which the verse in question, in its inter- 
polated form, might seem to favour!.—I have entered into 


He seems to say of Marcion,— 
Fool! to suppose thy shallow wits 
Could quench a life like that. Go, learn 
That cut into ten thousand bits 
Yet every bit would breathe and burn ! 


6 He quotes Ephes. ii. 11, 12, 18, 14: v. 14: v. 31. (See Epiphanius, 
Opp. i. p. 818 and 871-2.) 

h Ibid. p. 818 o (= 871 B), and 819 a (= 8744.) 

1 Toid. p. 319 and 374. But note, that through error in the copies, or else 
through inadvertence in the Editor, the depravation commented on at p. 874 
B, 0, is lost sight of at p. 819 B. 

k See below, at the end of the next note. 

1 TWpooébero 88 dy TG I8iy "AworroAiKg Kadoupdvy Kal Tis xadoundrns mpds 
Aaodicdas :—“ Els Ktpios, pla wloris, & Bderiopa, els Xpiords, els @eds, xal 
Tlathp xdyrev, 5 éxl adyrov cal 8:4 wdvror wal dy waow.” (Epiphan. Opp. 
vol i. p. 874.) Here is obviously a hint of rpid» dvdpxwv dpxay S:apopds xpds 
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this whole question more in detail perhaps than was ne- 
cessary: but I was determined to prove that Tischendorf’s 
statement that “ Marcion (a.p. 1830—140) did not find the 
words ‘at Ephesus’ in his copy,”—is absolutely without 
foundation. It is even contradicted by the known facts of 
the case. I shall have something more to say about Marcion 
by-and-by; who, it is quite certain, read the text of Ephes. 
1. 1 exactly as we do. 

(2.) The only Father who so expresses himself as to war- 
rant the inference that the words ey ‘Edéom were absent 
from his copy, is Origen, in the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. ‘Only in the case of the Ephesians,” (he writes), 
‘“‘do we meet with the expression ‘the Saints which are:’ 
and we inquire,—Unless that additional phrase be simply 
redundant, what can it possibly signify P Consider, then, 
whether those who have been partakers of His nature who 
revealed Himself to Moses by the Name of I am, may not, 
in consequence of such union with Him, be designated as 
‘those which are :’ persons, called out, of a state of not- 
being, so to speak, into a state of being™.”—If Origen had 
read rois dryiows tots ovow év 'Edéow in his copy, it is 
to me incredible that he would have gone so very far out 
of his way to miss the sense of such a plain, and in fact, 


dAAHAas exovcev: [Mapalwros yap rot paradppovos dl8aypa, els pets dpxds 
THs povapxlas rophy xa) Sialpecry. Athanas. i. 281 B.] but, (says Epiphanius), 
oby obrws Exe: 4 Tov aylov ’AwoardAov iwdbects cal hopadiopévoy xhpvypa. 
GAAA BAAws wap rd ody xothrevna. Then he contrasts with the ‘ fabrication’ 
of Marcion, the inspired verity,—Eph. iv. 6: declaring &a @edy, roy abrdy 
warépa xdytay,—roy abroy én) xdyrev, xal dv waot, K.7.A.—p. 874 0. 

Epiphanius reproaches Marcion with having obtained materials éxrbs row 
EdearyyeAlov xal rot ’Awoorddov ob yap Bote re ercewordre Mapklam aed rijs 
xpos "Epeclous radryy thy papruplay A€yew, (sc. the words quoted above,) 4AAa 
vis xpos Aaodixdas, ris wh otons dy re ’AwoordAy. (p. 875 4.) (Epiphanius 
here uses ’Axdcrodos in ita technical sense,—viz. as synonymous with S. Paul’s 
Epistles.) 

™ "Opvyévns 8€ gyot,— Ex) pdvar ’Epecloy eBponev nelnevoy 7d “ Trois &ylos 
rots odor” Kal Snrotpuer, ef ph wapéAne: xpooxelpevoy 1d “ Trois &ylos Trois odct,” 
tl Sdvara: onualvew; bpa ody ef ph BSowep dv ri ’Etddp Svoud gnow éavtoi 6 
Xpnuat Scr Mocet 7d” ON obrws of peréxorres Tod bvros ylvovra: “ Eyres,” Kadov- 
pevor olovel dx tou ph elvar els 7d elvar. “éterdtaro yap 5 Geds ra wh bvra,” 
dnoly $ abros Maidos, ‘Iva rd bvra xarapyhoy.”—Cramer’s Catena in Ephes. 
i. 1,—vol. vi. p. 102. 
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unmistakable an expression. Bishop Middleton, and Mi- 
chaelis before him,—reasoning however only from the place in 
Basil, (to be quoted immediately,)—are unwilling to allow 
that the words év 'E¢éo@ were ever away from the text. It 
must be admitted as the obvious inference from what Jerome 
has delivered on this subject (tnfrd, p. 98 note (s)) that he, too, 
seems to know nothing of the reading (if reading it canbe 
called) of Codd. B and x 

(3) The influence which Origen’s writings exercised over 
his own and the immediately succeeding ages of the Church, 
was prodigious. Basil, bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia, 
writing against the heresy of Eunomius about 150 years 
later,—although he read dy ’Edéop in his own copy of 
S. Paul’s Epistles,—thought fit to avail himself of Origen’s 
suggestion. It suited his purpose. He was proving the 
eternal existence of the Son of Gop. Even not to know Gop 
(he remarks) is not ¢o be: in proof of which, he quotes 
S. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. i. 28:—“ Things which are not, 
hath Gop chosen.” ‘ Nay,” (he proceeds,) the same 8. Paul, 
“in his Epistle to the Ephesians, inasmuch as he is address- ° 
ing persons who by intimate knowledge were truly joined 
to Him who ‘1s,’ designates them specially as ‘ those which 
are.’ saying,—‘ To the Saints which are, and faithful in 
Curist Jesus.” That this fancy was not original, Basil 
makes no secret. He derived it, (he says,) from “those 
who were before us;” a plain allusion to the writings of 
Origen. But neither was ¢he reading his own, either. This 
is evident. He had found it, he says,—(an asseveration in- 
dispensable to the validity of his argument,)—but only after 
he had made search®,—‘“‘in the old coptes®.” No doubt, 
Origen’s strange fancy must have been even «unintelligible to 
Basil when first he met with it. In plain terms, it sounds to 
this day incredibly foolish,—when read apart from the muti- 
lated text which alone suggested it to Origen’s fervid ima- 

" Consider S. John i. 42, 44, 46: v.14: ix. 836: xii. 14, &. 

© "AAAS Kal rois ’Edecious éxiardArwy bs yrnolos jyopévas rg “Ovni: 80 om- 
yvdoews, ‘Byras” abrods Buatérres dvépacey, elwdy' “ois dylos rots otc, 
xa) wurrois dy Xpiore “inood.” oftw yap nal of xpd jay rapadedhuaci, ai jpets ev 
Tois waAdaois TéY avriypdowy ediphxauey. Note also what immediately follows. 
(Basil Opp. i. p. 254 E, 256 A.) 
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gination.— But what there is in all this to induce us to 
suspect that Origen’s reading was after all the right one, 
and ours the wrong, I profess myself wholly at a loss to 
discover. Origen himself complains bitterly of the depraved 
state of the copies in his time; and attributes it (1) to the 
carelessness of the scribes: (2) to the rashness of correctors 
of the text: (3) to the licentiousness of individuals, adopt- 
ing some of these corrections and rejecting others, according 
to their own private caprice 4. 

(4) Jerome, a man of severer judgment in such matters 
than either Origen or Basil, after rehearsing the preceding 
gloss, (but only to reject it,) remarks that “certain persons” 
had been “ over-fanciful” in putting it forth. He alludes 
probably to Origen, whose Commentary on the Ephesians, 
in three books, he expressly relates that he employed’: but 
he does not seem to have apprehended that Origen’s text 
was without the words év ’Edéow. If he was acquainted with 
Origen’s feat, (of which, however, his writings afford no indi- 
cation,) it is plain that he disapproved of it. Others, he says, 
understand S. Paul to say not “ the Saints which are :” but, 
—the Saints and faithful which are at Ephesus *.” 

(5) The witnesses have now all been heard: and I submit 
that there has been elicited from their united evidence no- 
thing at all calculated to shake our confidence in the uni- 
versally received reading of Ephesians i. 1. The facts of the 
case are so scanty that they admit of being faithfully stated 
in a single sentence. Two MSS. of the iv century, (ex- 
hibiting in other respects several striking notes of vicious 
sympathy,) are found to conspire in omitting a clause in 
Ephesians 1. 1, which, (necessary as it is to the sense,) may 
be inferred to have been absent from Origen’s copy: and 

4 See the places quoted by Scrivener, Introd. pp. 881—91; particularly 
p. 886. t Hieron. Opp. vol. vii. p. 543 :—‘‘Tllud quoque in Preefatione 
commoneo, ut sciatis Origenem tria volumina in hanc Epistolam conscripsisse, 
quem et nos ex parte sequuti sumus.” 

* “ Quidam curiosius quam necesse est putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum eat 
* Haec dices filiis Israel, QUI EST misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt [Note 
this. Cf. “qui sunt Ephesi,” Vulg.] sancti et fideles, essentiae vocabulo nun- 
cupatos: ut... ab Eo ‘qui eat,’ hi ‘qui sunt’ appellentur.... Alii vero sim- 
pliciter, non ad eos ‘qui sint,’ sed ‘qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint’ scriptum 
arbitrantur.” Hieron. Opp. vii. p. 546 A, B. 
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Basil testifies that it was absent from “the old copies’ to 
which he himself obtained access. This is really the whole 
of the matter: in which it is much to be noted that Origen 
does not say that he approved of this reading. Still less does 
Basil. They both witness to the fact that the words é& 
"Edéow were omitted from some copies of the 1i™ century, 
just as Codd. B and x witness to the same fact in the iv®. 
But what then? Origen is known occasionally to go out 
of his way to notice readings confessedly worthless; and, 
why not hereP For not only is the text all but un- 
intelligible if the words év ’Edéom be omitted: but (what is 
far more to the purpose) the direct evidence of a// the copies, 
whether uncial or cursivet,—and of aii the Versions,—is 
against the omission. In the face of this overwhelming mass 
of unfaltering evidence to insist that Codd. B and & must 
yet be accounted right, and all the rest of Antiquity wrong, 
is simply irrational. To uphold the authority, in respect of 
this nonsensical reading, of two MSS. confessedly untrust- 
worthy in countless other places,—against a// the MSS.— 
ail the Versions,—is nothing else but an act of vulgar pre- 
judice. I venture to declare,—(and with this I shall close 
the discussion and dismiss the subject,)—that there does not 
exist one single instance in the whole of the New Testament of 
a reading even probably correct in which the four following 
notes of spurious origin concur,—which nevertheless are ob- 
served to attach to the two readings which have been chiefly 
discussed in the foregoing pages: viz. 

1. The adverse testimony of all the uncial MSS. except 
two. 

2. The adverse testimony of all, or very nearly all, the 
cursive MSS. 


* The cursive “Cod. N°. 67 #*” (or “67?”’) is improperly quoted as “ omit- 
ting ” (Tisch.) these words. The reference is to a MS. in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, (Nessel 802: Lambec. 84, which = our Paul 67), collated by Alter 
(N. T. 1786, vol. ii. pp. 415—6658), who says of it (p. 496),—“ cod. év épéoy 
punctis notat.”..... The MS. must have a curious history. H. Treschow de- 
scribes it in his Zentamen Descriptionie Codd. aliquot Graece, &c. Havn. 
1778, pp. 62—73.—Also, A. C. Hwiid in his Libellus Criticus de indole Cod. 
HS. Graeci N. T. Lambeo. zaxiv. &c. Havn.1785.—It appears to have been 
corrected by some Critic,—perhaps from Cod. B iteelf. 

H2 
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3. The adverse testimony of ali the Versions, without ex- 
ception. 

4, The adverse testimony of the oldest Ecclesiastical Writers. 

To which if I do not add, as I reasonably might,— 

5. The highest inherent tmprobabslity,— 
it is only because I desire to treat this question purely as 
one of Evidence. 

II. Learned men have tasked their ingenuity ¢o account 
for the phenomenon on which we have been bestowing s0 
many words. The endeavour is commendable; but I take 
leave to remark in passing that if we are to set about dis- 
covering reasons at the end of fifteen hundred years for 
every corrupt reading which found its way into the sacred 
text during the first three centuries subsequent to the death 
of S. John, we shall have enough to do. Let any one take 
up the Codex Bezae, (with which, by the way, Cod. B shews 
marvellous sympathy *,) and explain if he can why there 
is a grave omission, or else a gross interpolation, in almost 
every page; and how it comes to pass that Cod. D “re- 
produces the ‘ textus receptus’ of the Acts much in the same 
way that one of the best Chaldee Targums does the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament; so wide are the variations in the 
diction, so constant and inveterate the practice of expound- 
ing the narrative by means of interpolations which seldom 
recommend themselves as genuine by even a semblance of 
internal probability*.”’ Our business as Critics is not to 
invent theories to account for the errors of Copyists; but 
rather to ascertain where they have erred, where not. What 
with the inexcusable depravations of early Heretics,—the 
preposterous emendations of ancient Critics,—the injudicious 
assiduity of Harmonizers,—the licentious caprice of indi- 
viduals ;—what with errors resulting from the imopportune 
recollection of similar or parallel places,—or from the 
familiar phraseology of the Ecclesiastical Lections,—or from 
the inattention of Scribes,—or from marginal glosses ;— 
however arising, endless are the corrupt readings of the 
oldest MSS. in existence; and it is by no means safe to 


___ ™ So indeed does Cod. § occasionally. See Scrivener’s Collation, p. xlix. 
: : * Scrivener’s Introduction to Codex Bezae, p. liv. 
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follow up the detection of a depravation of the text with 
a theory to account for its existence. Let me be allowed to 
say that such theories are seldom satisfactory. G'uesses only 
they are at best. 

Thus, I profess myself wholly unable to accept the sugges- 
tion of Ussher,—(which, however, found favour with Gar- 
nier (Basil’s editor), Bengel, Benson, and Michaelis; and 
has since been not only eagerly advocated by Conybeare and 
Howson following a host of German Critics, but has even 
enjoyed Mr. Scrivener’s distinct approval ;)—that the Epistle 
to the Ephesians “‘ was a Circular addressed to other Asiatic 
Cities besides the capital Ephesus,—to Laodicea perhaps 
among the rest (Col. iv. 16); and that while some Codices 
may have contained the name of Ephesus in the first verse, 
others may have had another city substituted, or the space after 
tots ovoty left utterly void).” At first sight, this conjecture 
has a kind of interesting plausibility which recommends it 
to our favour. On closer inspection,—(i) It is found to be 
not only gratuitous; but (ii) altogether unsupported and un- 
sanctioned by the known facts of the case; and (what is 
most to the purpose) (iii) it is, as I humbly think, demon- 
strably erroneous. I demur to it,— 

(1) Because of ite exceeding Improbability : for (2) when 
S. Paul sent his Epistle to the Ephesians we know that 
Tychicus, the bearer of it*, was charged with a distinct 
Epistle to the Colossians*: an Epistle nevertheless so singu- 
larly like the Epistle to the Ephesians that it is scarcely 
credible 8. Paul would have written those two several Epis- 
tles to two of the Churches of Asia, and yet have sent only 
a duplicate of one of them, (that to the Ephesians,) furnished 
with a different address, to so large and important a place 
as Laodicea, for example. (5) Then further, the provision 
which S. Paul made at this very time for communicating with 
the Churches of Asia which he did not separately address is 
found to have been different. The Laodiceans were to read 
in their public assembly S. Paul’s “ Epistle to the Colossians,” 
which the Colossians were ordered to send them. The Colos- 


Y Scrivener, Coll. of Cod. Sin. p. xlv. 
* Eph. vi. 21, 23. ® Coloss. iv. 7, 16. 
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sians in like manner were to read the Epistle,—(to whom 
addressed, we know not),—which S. Paul describes as rv éx 
Aaodixelas». If then it had been S. Paul’s desire that the 
Laodiceans (suppose) should read publicly in their Churches 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, surely, he would have charged 
the Ephesians to procure that his Kpistle to them should be 
read in the Church of the Laodiceans. Why should the 
Apostle be gratuitously assumed to have simultaneously 
adopted one method with the Churches of Colosse and Lao- 
dicea,—another with the Churches of Ephesus and Laodicea, 
—in respect of his epistolary communications P 

(2) (2) But even supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
S. Paul did send duplicate copies of his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians to certain of the principal Churches of Asia Minor,— 
why should he have left the salutation b/ank, (“carta bianca,” 
as Bengel phrases it*,) for Tychicus to fill up when he got 
into Asia Minor? And yet, by the hypothesis, nothing short 
of thts would account for the reading of Codd. B and x. 

(6) Let the full extent of the demand which is made on 
our good nature be clearly appreciated. We are required to 
believe that there was (1) A copy of what we call S. Paul’s 
‘‘ Epistle to the Ephesians” sent into Asia Minor by S. Paul 
with a blank address; i.e. ‘with the space after Tofs ovow 
left utterly void:” (2) That Tychicus neglected to fill up 
that blank: and, (what is remarkable) (3) That no one was 
found to fill it up for him. Next, (4) That the same copy 
became the fontal source of the copy seen by Origen, and 
(5) Of the “old copies” seen by Basil; as well as (6) Of 
Codd. B ands. And even this is not all. The same hypo- 
thesis constrains us to suppose that, on the contrary, (7) One 
other copy of this same “ Encyclical Epistle,” filled up with 
the Ephesian address, became the archetype of every other 
copy of this Epistle in the world..... But of what nature, 
(I would ask,) is the supposed necessity for building up such 
a marvellous structure of hypothesis,—of which the top story 
overhangs and overbalances all the rest of the edifice? The 
thing which puzzles us in Codd. B and 8 is not that we find 
the name of another City in the salutation of S. Paul’s “Epis- 

> Ubé supra. © Gnomon, in Ephes. i. 1, ad init. 
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tle to the Ephesians,” but that we find the name of no city 
at all; nor meet with any vacant space there. 

(c) On the other hand, supposing that 8. Paul actually did 
address to different Churches copies of the present Epistle, 
and was scrupulous (as of course he was) to fill in the ad- 
dresses himself before the precious documents left his hands, 
—then, doubtless, each several Church would have received, 
cherished, and jealously guarded its own copy. But if this had 
been the case, (or indeed if Tychicus had filled up the blanks 
for the Apostle,) is it not simply incredible that we should 
never have heard a word about the matter until now P unac- 
countable, above all, that there should nowhere exist traces 
of conflicting testimony as to the Church to which S. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians was addressed? whereas ai! the 
most ancient writers, without exception,—(Marcion himself 
[4.p. 140°], the “Muratorian” fragment [.p. 170 or earlier ], 
Trenseus [a.D. 175], Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Origen, 
Dionysius Alexandrinus, Cyprian, Eusebius,)—and all copies 
wheresoever found, give one unvarying, unfaltering witness. 
Even in Cod. B. and Cod. s, (and this is much to be noted,) 
the superscription of the Epistle attests that it was addressed 
“to the Ephesians.’ Can we be warranted (I would respect- 
fally inquire) in inventing facts in the history of an Apostle’s 
practice, in order to account for what seems to be after all 
only an ordinary depravation of his text °? 


4 See above, pp.938—6. As for the supposed testimony of Ignatius (ad Hphes. 
c. xii.), see the notes, ed. Jacobson. See also Lardner, vol. ii. 

* Let it be clearly understood by the advocates of this expedient for account- 
ing for the state of the text of Codd. B. and WN, that nothing whatever is gained 
for the credit of those two MSS. by their ingenuity. Even if we grant them 
all they ask, the Codices in question remain, by their own admission, defective. 

Quite plain is it, by the very hypothesis, that one of two courses alone re- 
mains open to them in editing the text: either (1) Zo leave a blank space after 
tois obow: or else, (2) To let the words évy "Epéry stand,—which I respectfally 
suggest is the wisest thing they can do. [For with Conybeare and Howéon 
(Life and Letters of S. Paul, ii. 491), to eject the words “at Ephesus” from 
the text of Ephes. i. 1, and actually to substitute in their room the words “in 
Lacdicea,”—is plainly abhorrent to every principle of rational criticism. The 
remarks of C. and H. on this subject (pp. 486 ff) have been faithfully met and 
sufficiently disposed of by Dean Alford (vol. iii. Prolegg. pp. 18-8) ; who infers, 
“‘in accordance with the prevalent belief of the Church in all ages, that this 
Epistle was veritably addressed to the Saints in Ephesus, and to no other 
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(3) But, in fact, it is high time to point out that such 
‘a Circular” as was described above, (each copy furnished 
with a blank, to be filled up with the name of a different 
City,) would be a document without parallel in the annals of 
the primitive Church. It is, as far as I am aware, essen- 
tially a modern notion. I suspect, in short, that the sugges- 
tion before us is only another instance of the fatal misappre- 
hension which results from the incautious transfer of the 
notions suggested by some familiar word in a living language 
to its supposed equivalent in an ancient tongue. Thus, be- 
cause xUxALos or éyxvxdcos confessedly signifies “ circularis,” 
it seems to be imagined that éyxvadtos émiorodn May Mean 
“a Circular Letter.’ Whereas it really means nothing of 
the sort; but—‘‘a Catholic Epistle '.” 

An “ Encyclical,” (and that is the word which has been 
imported into the present discussion), was quite a different 
document from what we call “a Circular.” Addressed to 
no one Church or person in particular, it was Catholic or 
General,—the common property of all to whom it came. 
The General (or Catholic) Epistles of S. James, S. Peter, 
S. John are “ Encyclical.” So is the well-known Canonical 
Epistle which Gregory, Bp. of Neocsesareea in Pontus, in the 
middle of the third century, sent to the Bishops of his 
province», As for “a blank circular,” to be filled up with 


Church.” In the former case, they will be exhibiting a curiosity ; viz. they 
will be shewing us how (they think) a duplicate (“‘ carta bianca’’) copy of the 
Epistle looked with “the space after rois odo: left utterly void :” in the latter, 
they will be representing the archetypal copy which was sent to the Metro- 
politan see of Ephesus. But by printing the text thus,—rois aylots Trois odo 
[ey "Epéoy] wal ricrots x.1.A., they are acting on an entirely different theory. 
They are merely testifying their mistrust of the text of every MS. in the world 
except Codd. Band N. This is clearly to forsake the “ Encyclical ” bypothesis 
altogether, and to put Ephes. i. 1 on the same footing as any other disputed 
text of Scripture which can be named. 

f "EytuAoy émiorroAfy, vel éyxtxaAua ypduuata Christophorsonus et alii inter- 
pretantur liferas circulares : ego cum viris doctis malim Hpéstolas vel literas 
publicas, ad omnes fideles pertinentes, quas Greci alias vocant émioroAds 
xaSoAiwds.—Suicer in voce. 

E Ka@oAixal A¢yorra: abra:, olove) &yxdxAsot.—See Suicer in voce, "EyxbxAsos. 

» Routh’s Reliquia, vol. iii. p. 266.—*“ Tum ex Conciliis, tum ex aliis Patrum 
scriptis notum est, consuevisse primos Ecclesiae Patres acta et decreta Conci- 
lorum passim ad omnes Dei Ecclesias mittere per epistolas, quas non uni 
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the words “in Ephesus,” “in Laodicea,” &c.,—its like (I re- 
peat) is wholly unknown in the annals of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity. The two notions are at all events inconsistent 
and incompatible. If S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
was “a Circular,” then it was not “Encyclical :” if it was 
“Encyclical” then it was not “a Circular.” 

Are we then deliberately to believe, (for to this necessity 
we are logically reduced,) that the Epistle which occupies 
the fifth place among S. Paul’s writings, and which from 
the beginning of the second century,—that is, from the 
very dawn of Historical evidence,— has been known as 
“the Epistle to the Ephesians,” was an ‘‘ Encyclical,” ‘“ Ca- 
tholic” or “General Epistle,”—addressed tofs drylots rots 
ovat, Kal miotois ev Xpiot@ *Inood? There does not live 
the man who will accept so irrational a supposition. The 
suggestion therefore by which it has been proposed to ac- 
count for the absence of the words év ’Edéo@ in Ephes. i. 1 
is not only in itself in the highest degree improbable, and 
contradicted by all the evidence to which we have access; 
but it is even inadmissible on critical grounds, and must 
be unconditionally surrendered!. It is observed to collapse 
before every test which can be applied to it. 


privatim dicfrunt, sed publice describi ab omnibus, dividi passim et pervulgari, 
atque cum omnibus populis communicari voluerunt. Hac igitur epistolae 
éyxbuAsos vocatae sunt, quia xuxAdoe, quoqud versum et in omnem partem 
mittebantur.”—Suicer in voc. 

' “On the whole,” says Bishop Middleton, (Doctrine of the Greek Art. 
p. 355) “I see nothing so probable as the opinion of Macknight (on Col. iv. 16,) 
—‘that the Apostle sent the Ephesians word by Tychicus, who carried their 
letter, to send a copy of it to the Laodiceans; with an order to them to com- 
municate it to the Colossians.’ ”’—This suggestion is intended to meet another 
difficulty, and leaves the question of the reading of Ephes. i. 1 untouched. 
It proposes only to explain what 8. Paul means by the enigmatical expression 
which is found in Col. iv. 16. 

Macknight’s suggestion, though it has found favour with many subsequent 
Divines, appeara to me improbable in a high degree. S. Paul is found not to 
have sent the Colossians “word by Tychicus, who carried their letter, to send 
a copy of it to the Laodiceans.” He charged them, himself, to do so. Why, 
at the same instant, is the Apostle to be thought to have adopted two such 
different methods of achieving one and the same important end? And why, 
instead of this roundabout method of communication, were not the Ephesians 
ordered,—if not by 8. Paul himself, at least by Tychicus,—to send a copy of 
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ITI. Altogether marvellous in the meantime it is to me,— 
if men must needs account for the omission of the words 
év ’Edéeom from this place,—that they should have recourse 
to wild, improbable, and wholly unsupported theories, like 
those which go before; while an easy,—I was going to say 
the obvious,—solution of the problem is close at hand, and 
even solicits acceptance. 

Marcion the heretic, (a.p. 140) is distinctly charged by 
Tertullian (a.p. 200), and by Jerome a century and a half 
later, with having abundantly mutilated the text of Scrip- 
ture, and of S. Paul’s Epistles in particular. Epiphanius 
compares the writing which Marcion tampered with to 
a moth-eaten coat". ‘Instead of a stylus,” (says Tertul- 
lian,) “ Marcion employed a knife.” ‘ What wonder if he 
omits syllables, since often he omits whole pages'P” 8. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Tertullian even singles out by 
name; accusing Marcion of having furnished it with a new 
title. All this has been fully explained above, from page 93 
to page 96. 

Now, that Marcion recognised as S. Paul’s Epistle “to 
the Ephesians” that Apostolical writing which stands fifth 
in our Canon, (but which stood seventh in his,) is just as 
certain as that he recognised as such 8S. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Thessalonians, Colos- 


their Epistle to Coloase direct ? And why do we find the Colossians charged 
to read publicly riv éx Aao8ixcelas, which (by the hypothesis) would have been 
only a copy,—instead of rhy é ’Epésou, which, (by the same hypothesis,) would 
have been the original? Nay, why is it not designated by S. Paul, rh» xpds 
*Egectous,—(if indeed it was his Epistle to the Ephesians which is alluded to,) 
instead of thy é« Aaodscelas; which would hardly be an intelligible way of 
indicating the document? Lastly, why are not the Colossians ordered to com- 
municate a copy of their Epistle to the illustrious Church of the Ephesians 
also, which had been originally addressed by S. Paul? If the Colossians must 
needs read the Epistle (so like their own) which the Apostle had just written 
to the Ephesians, surely the Ephesians must aleo be supposed to have required 
a sight of the Epistle which S. Paul had at the same time written to the 
Colossians ! 

k Epiphan. Opp. i. 811 p. 

1 “Marcion exerte et palam machwra non stilo usus est, quaoniam ad mate- 
riam suam cedem Scripturarum confecit.” (Tertullian Prescript. Har. c. 38, 
p- 50.) “Non miror si syllabas subtrahit, cum paginas totas plerumque sub- 
ducat.” (Ado. Marcion. lib. v, c. xvii, p. 455.) 
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sians, Philippians. All this has been fully explained in 
a preceding page ™. 

But it is also evident that Marcion put forth as S. Paul’s 
another Epistle,—of which all we know for certain is, that it 
contained portions of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and pur- 
ported to be addressed by S. Paul “ to the Laodiceans.” To 
ascertain with greater precision the truth of this matter at the 
end of upwards of seventeen centuries is perhaps impossible. 
Nor is it necessary. Obvious is it to suspect that not only 
did this heretical teacher at some period of his career prefix 
a new heading to certain copies of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, but also that some of his followers industriously erased 
from certain other copies the words év "Eqdéo@ in ver. 1,—as 
being the only two words in the entire Epistle which effectually 
refuted their Master. It was not needful, (be it observed,) 
to multiply copies of the Epistle for the propagation of 
Marcion’s deceit. Only two words had to be erased,—the 
very two words whose omission we are trying to account for,— 
in order to give some colour to his proposed attribution of 
the Epistle, (“quasi in isto diligentissimus explorator,”’)—to 
the Laodiceans. One of these mutilated copies will have 
- fallen into the hands of Origen,—who often complains of the 
corrupt state of his text: while the critical personages for 
whom Ood. B and Cod. § were transcribed will probably 
have been acquainted with other such mutilated copies. Are 
we not led, as it were by the hand, to take some such view 
of the case? In this way we account satisfactorily, and on 
grounds of historic evidence, for the omission which has 
exercised the Critics so severely. 

I do not lose sight of the fact that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians ends without salutations, without personal notices 
of any kind. But in this respect it is not peculiar”. That, 
—joined to a singular absence of identifying allusion,—suf- 
ficiently explains why Marcion selected this particular Epis- 
tle for the subject of his fraud. But, to infer from this cir- 
cumstance, in defiance of the Tradition of the Church Uni- 
versal, and in defiance of its very Title, that the Epistle is 


™ See above p. 95, and see note (f) p. 94. 
" See, by all means, Alford on this subject, vol. iii. Prolegg. pp. 13—15. 
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‘Encyclical,’ in the technical sense of that word ; and to go 
on to urge this characteristic as an argument in support of 
the omission of the words évy "Edéow,—is clearly the device of 
an eager Advocate; not the method of a calm and unpre- 
judiced Judge. True it is that S. Paul,—who, writing to 
the Corinthians from Ephesus, says “the Churches of Asia 
salute you,” (1 Cor. xvi. 19,)—may have known very well 
that an Epistle of his ‘to the Ephesians,’”’ would, as a mat- 
ter of course, be instantly communicated to others besides 
the members of that particular Church: and in fact this 
may explain why there is nothing specially “ Ephesian’”’ in 
the contents of the Epistle. The Apostle,—(as when he 
addressed “the Churches of Galatia,”’)—may have had cer- 
tain of the other neighbouring Churches in his mind while 
he wrote. But all this is wholly foreign to the question 
before us: the one only question being ¢this,—Which of the 
three following addresses represents what S. Paul must be 
considered to have actually written in the first verse of his 
“‘ Epistle to the Ephesians ” f— 

(1) rots aylos rots odow ev "Edéop cai miotots év X. I. 

(2) Tots ayiots Tois ovow ev...... cal micros év X. I. 

(3) rots dylots Tots ovat, Kai muctois év X. I. 

What I have been saying amounts to this: that it is abso- 
lutely unreasonable for men to go out of their way to invent 
a theory wanting every element of probability in order to 
account for the omission of the words évy "E¢éom from 
S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians; while they have under 
their eyes the express testimony of a competent witness of 
the 11° century that a certain heretic, named Marcion, “ pre- 
sumed to prefix an unauthorized title to that very Epistle,” 
(‘‘ Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare gestiit,””)—which 
title obviously could not stand unless those two words were first 
erased from the text. To interpolate that new title, and to 
erase the two words which were plainly inconsistent with it, 
were obviously correlative acts which must always have been 
performed together. 

But however all this may be, (as already pointed out,) 
the only question to be determined by us is,—whether it 
be credible that the words ev "Ed¢éo are an unauthorized 
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addition; foisted into the text of Ephes. 1.1 as far back as 
the Apostolic age: an interpolation which, instead of dying 
out, and at last all but disappearing, has spread and esta- 
blished itself, until the words are found in every copy,—are 
represented in every translation,—have been recognised in 
every country,—witnessed to by every Father,—received in 
every age of the Church? I repeat that the one question 
which has to be decided is, not how the words év’Edéo@ came 
to be put in, or came to be left out; but simply whether, on 
an impartial review of the evidence, it be reasonable (with 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Conybeare and Howson, and so many 
more,) to suspect their genuineness and enclose them in 
brackets? Is it credible that the words év 'Edéc@ are a spu- 
rious and unauthorized addition to the inspired autograph 
of the Apostle?...We have already, as I think, obtained 
a satisfactory answer to this question. It has been shewn, 
as conclusively as in inquiries of this nature is possible, that 
in respect of the reading of Ephesians i. 1, Codd. B and 
are even most conspicuously at fault. 

IV. But if these two Codices are thus convicted of error 
in respect of the one remaining text which their chief up- 
holders have selected, and to which they still make their 
most confident appeal,—what remains, but to point out that 
it is high time that men should be invited to disabuse their 
minds of the extravagant opinion which they have been so 
industriously taught to entertain of the value of the two 
Codices in question? It has already degenerated into an 
unreasoning prejudice, and threatens at last to add one more 
to the already overgrown catalogue of “ vulgar errors.”’ 

V. I cannot, I suppose, act more fairly by Tischendorf 
than by transcribing in conclusion his remarks on the four 
remaining readings of Codex x to which he triumphantly 
appeals: promising to dismiss them all with a single remark. 
He says, (addressing unlearned readers,) in his “ Introduc- 
tion” to the Tauchnitz (English) New Testament °:— 

“To these examples, others might be added. Thus, Origen 
says on John i. 4, that in some copies it was written, ‘in 
Him 4s life,’ for ‘in Him was life.’ This is a reading which 


° p. xiv.—See above, pp. 8, 9, note (f). 
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we find in sundry quotations before the time of Origen?; 
but now, among all known Greek MSS. it is only in the 
Sinaitic, and the famous old Coder Besae, a copy of the 
Gospels at Cambridge; yet it is also found in most of the 
early Latin versions, in the most ancient Syriac, and in 
the oldest Coptic.—Again, in Matth. xiii. 35, Jerome ob- 


P One is rather surprised to find the facts of the case so unfairly represented 
in addressing unlearned readers; who are entitled to the largest amount of 
ingenuousnesa, and to entire sincerity of statement. The facts are these :— 

(1) Valentt. (apud Irenwam), (2) Clemens Alex., and (8) Theodotus (apud 
Clem.) read fors: but then (1) Irenwus himself, (2) Clemens Alex., and 
(8) Theodotus (apud Clem.) also read fx. These testimonies, therefore, clearly 
neutralize each other. Cyprian also has both readings.—Hippolytus, on the 
other hand, reads for: ; but Origen, (though he remarks that for: is “perhaps 
not an improbable reading,”) reads 4» ten or eleven times. "Hy is also the read- 
ing of Eusebius, of Chrysostom, of Cyril, of Nonnus, of Theodoret,—of the 
Vulgate, of the Memphitic, of the Peshito, and of the Philoxenian Versions ; 
as well as of B, A, C,—in fact of all the MSS. im the world, except of 8 and D. 

All that remains to be set on the other side are the Thebaic and Cureton’s 
Syriac, together with most copies of the early Latin. 

And now, with the evidence thus all before us, will any one say that it is 
lawfully a question for discussion which of these two readings must exhibit the 
genuine text of 8. John i. 4? (For I treat it asa question of authority, and 
reason from the evidence,—declining to import into the argument what may be 
called logical considerations; though I conceive them to be all on my side.) 
I suspect, in fact, that the inveterate practice of the primitive age of reading 
the place after the following strange fashion,—® yéyovey dy abr@ (wh Fv, was 
what led to this depravation of the text. Cyril in his Commentary [heading of 
lib. i, c. vi.] so reads 8. John i. 8, 4. And to substitute derf (for #v) in such 
a sentence as that, was obvious... . Chrysostom’s opinion is well known, “ Let 
us beware of putting the full stop” (he says) “at the words od8 2,—as do the 
heretics.” [He alludes to Valentinus, Heracleon (Orig. Opp. i. 180), and to 
Theodotus (apud Clem. Alex.). But it must be confessed that Ireneus, Hippo- 
lytus (Routh, Opusc. i. 68), Clemens Alex., Origen, Concil. Antioch. (a.p. 269, 
Routh iii. 293), Theophilus Antioch., Athanasius, Cyril of Jer.,—besides of the 
Latins, Tertullian, Lactantius, Victorinus (Howth iii. 459), and Augustine,— 
point the place in the same way. “It is worth our observation,” (says Pear- 
son,) “that Eusebius citing the place of 8S. John to prove that the Hoty GHost 
was made by the Son, leaves out those words twice together by which the 
Catholics used to refute that heresy of the Ariana, viz. § yéyovey.””] 

Chrysostom proceeds,—“ In order to make out that THE SPIRIT is a crea- 
ture, they read “O yéyove, dv abry Soh Fv; by which means, the Evangelist’s 
language is made unintelligible.” (Opp. viii. 40.)—This punctuation is never- 
theless adopted by Tregellee,—but not by Tischendorf. The Peshito, Epipha- 
nius (quoted in Pearson’s note, referred to infra), Cyprian, Jerome and the 
Vulgute divide the sentence as we do.—See by all means on this subject Pear- 
son’s note (z), ART. viii, (ii. p. 262 ed. Burton). Also Routh’s Opuse. i. 88-9. 
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serves that in the third century Porphyry, the antagonist 
of Christianity, had found fault with the Evangelist Matthew 
for having said, ‘which was spoken by the prophet Esaias.’ 
A writing of the second century had already witnessed to 
the same reading; but Jerome adds further that well- 
informed men had long ago removed the name of Esaias. 
Among all our MSS. of a thousand years old and upwards, 
there ts not a solitary example containing the name of Esatas in 
the text referred to,—except the Sinaitic, to which a few of 
less than a thousand years old may be added.—Once more, 
Origen quotes John xiii. 10 six times; but only the Sinaitic 
and several ancient Latin MSS. read it the same as Origen : 
‘He that is washed needeth not to wash, but is clean every 
whit.’—In John vi. 51, also, where the reading is very diffi- 
cult to settle, the Sinattic is alone among all Greek copies in- 
dubitably correct ; and Tertullian, at the end of the second 
century, confirms the Sinaitic reading: ‘If any man eat of 
my bread, he shall live for ever. The bread that I will give 
for the life of the world is my flesh.’ We omit to indicate 
further illustrations of this kind, although there are many 
others like them 4.” 

Let it be declared without offence, that there appears to 


9 It may not be altogether useless that I should follow this famous Critic 
of the text of the N. T. over the ground which he has himself chosen. He 
challenges attention for the four following readings of the Codex Sinaiticus :— 

(1.) 8S. Joun i. 4: ev avrw fen eor.—(2.) 8. MatTu. xiii. 85: ro pyber bia 
noalov Tov xpognrov.—(3.) 8. JOHN xiii. 10: o AeAoupevos ovx ext Xpetay vipac- 
@a:.—(4.) S. JonN vi. 51: ay tis payn ex Tov epov aprou, Snore es Toy awva'— 
o apros ov eyw Swow veep rns tov Koopou Sans n capt pov ecrev. (And this, 
Dr. Tischendorf asserts to be “indubitably correct.”) 

On inspection, these four readings prove to be exactly what might have been 
anticipated from the announcement that they are almost the private property 
of the single Codex 8. The last three are absolutely worthless. They stand 
self-condemned. To examine is to reject them: the second (of which Jerome 
says something very different from what Tisch. pretends) and fourth being only 
two more of those unskilful attempts at critical emendation of the inspired 
Text, of which this Codex contains so many sorry specimens : the third being 
clearly nothing else but the result of the carelessness of the transcriber. 
Misled by the like ending (éuo.0TéAevroy) he has dropped a line: thus :— 

OTX €XI XPEIAN [€I 
MH TOTC MOAAC] NI 
WAC@AI AAAA €ECTIN 
The first, I have discussed briefly in the foregoing footnote (p) p. 110. 
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exist in the mind of this illustrious Critic a hopeless con- 
fusion between the antiquity of a Codex and the value of its 
readings. I venture to assert that a reading is valuable or 
the contrary, exactly in proportion to the probability of its 
being true or false. Interesting it is sure to be, be it what 
it may, if it be found in a very ancient codex,—interesting 
and often instructive: but the editor of Scripture must 
needs bring every reading, wherever found, to this test at 
last:—Is it to be thought that what I am here presented 
with is what the Evangelist or the Apostle actually wrote? 
If an answer in the negative be obtained to this question, 
then, the fact that one, or two, or three of the early Fathers 
appear to have so read the place, will not avail to impart to 
the rejected reading one particle of value. And yet Tischen- 
dorf thinks it enough in ai7 the preceding passages to assure 
his reader that a given reading in Cod. 8 was recognised by 
Origen, by Tertullian, by Jerome. To have established this 
one point he evidently thinks sufficient. There is implied in 
all this an utterly false major premiss: viz. That Scriptural 
quotations found in the writings of Origen, of Tertullian, of 
Jerome, must needs be the ipsissima verba of the Spirit. 
Whereas it is notorious “‘ that the worst corruptions to which 
the New Testament has ever been subjected originated within 
a hundred years after it was composed: that Irenseus and 
the whole Western, with a portion of the Syrian Church, 
used far inferior manuscripts to those employed by Stunica, 
or Erasmus, or Stephens, thirteen centuries later, when 
moulding the Textus Receptus™.” And one is astonished 
that a Critic of so much sagacity, (who of course knows 
better,) should deliberately put forth so gross a fallacy,— 
not only without a word of explanation, a word of caution, 
but in such a manner as inevitably to mislead an unsuspect- 
ing reader. Without offence to Dr. Tischendorf, I must be 
allowed to declare that, in the remarks we have been con- 
sidering, he shews himself far more bent on glorifying the 
‘Codex Sinaiticus” than in establishing the Truth of the 
pure Word of Gop. He convinces me that to have found 


* Scrivener’s Introduction, p.886. The whole Chapter deserves careful study. 
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an early uncial Codex, is every bit as fatal as to have “taken 
a gift.” Verily, “st doth blind the eyes of the wise*.”’ 

And with this, I shall conclude my remarks on these two 
famous Codices. I humbly record my deliberate conviction 
that when the Science of Textual Criticism, which is at pre- 
sent only in its infancy, comes to be better understood ; (and 
a careful collation of every existing Codex of the New Testa- 
ment is one indispensable preliminary to its being ever 
placed on a trustworthy basis;) a very different estimate 
will be formed of the importance of not a few of those read- 
ings which at present are received with unquestioning sub- 
mission, chiefly on the authority of Codex B and Codex x. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly certain that no future colla- 
tions, no future discoveries, will ever make it credible that 
the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are a spurious 
supplement to the Evangelical Narrative; or that the 
words év 7E¢écw are an unauthorized interpolation of the 
inspired Text. 

And thus much concerning Codex B and Codex x. 

I would gladly have proceeded at once to the discussion 
of the “ Internal Evidence,” but that the external testimony 
commonly appealed to is not yet fully disposed of. There re- 
main to be considered certain ancient “ Scholia” and ‘‘ Notes,”’ 
and indeed whatever else results from the critical inspection 
of ancient MSS., whether uncial or cursive: and all this 
may reasonably claim one entire Chapter to itself. 


* Deut. xvi. 19. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PURPORT OF ANCIENT SCHOLIA, AND NOTES IN MSS. 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THESE VERSES, SHEWN TO BE 
THE REVERSE OF WHAT IS COMMONLY SUPPOSED. 


Later Editors of the New Testament the victims of their predecessors’ 
inaccuractes.— Birch’s unfortunate mistake (p.117).—Schols’ sers- 
ous blunders (p.119 and pp. 120-1).—Griesbach’s sweeping mis- 
statement (pp. 121-2).—TZhe grave misapprehension which has re- 
sulted from all this inaccuracy of detasl (pp. 122-8), 

Codex L (p. 123).—_Ammontus not the author of the so-called ‘‘ Am- 
monian”’ Sections (p. 125).—Epiphanius (p. 132).—** Caesarsus,” 
a mssnomer.—'* The Catenae,” misrepresented (p. 133). 


In the present Chapter, I propose to pass under review 
whatever manuscript testimony still remains unconsidered ; - 
our attention having been hitherto exclusively devoted to 
Codices B ands. True, that the rest of the evidence may 
be disposed of in a single short sentence :—The Twelve Verses 
under discussion are found in every copy of the Gospels tn ezx- 
istence with the exception of Codices Bands. But then, 

I. We are assured,—(by Dr. Tregelles for example,)—that 
“a Note or a Scholion stating the absence of these verses 
from many, from most, or from the most correct copies (often 
from Victor or Severus) is found in twenty-five other cursive 
Codices*,”’ Tischendorf has nearly the same words: “Scholia” 
(he says) “‘in very many MSS. state that the Gospel of Mark 
in the most ancient (and most accurate) copies ended at the 
ninth verse.” That distinguished Critic supports his asser- 
tion by appealing to seven MSS. in particular,—and refer- 
ring generally to ‘‘about twenty-five others.” Dr. Davidson 
adopts every word of this blindfold. 

1. Now of course if all that precedes were true, this de- 
partment of the Evidence would become deserving of serious 


* Printed Text, p. 254. 
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attention. But I simply deny the fact. I entirely deny that 
the “ Note or Scholion” which these learned persons affirm to 
be of such frequent occurrence has any existence whatever, 
—except in their own imaginations, On the other hand, 
I assert that notes or scholia which state the exact reverse, 
(viz. that “in the older” or “the more accurate copies” the 
last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are contained,) recur 
even perpetually. The plain truth is this:—These eminent 
persons have taken their information at second-hand,— 
partly from Griesbach, partly from Scholz,—without sus- 
picion and without inquiry. But then they have slightly 
misrepresented Scholz; and Scholz (1830) slightly misunder- 
stood Griesbach ; and Griesbach (1796) took liberties with 
Wetstein; and Wetstein (1751) made a few serious mis- 
takes. The consequence might have been anticipated. The 
Truth, once thrust out of sight, certain erroneous statements 
have usurped its place,—which every succeeding Critic now 
reproduces, evidently to his own entire satisfaction; though 
not, it must be declared, altogether to his own credit. Let 
me be allowed to explain in detail what has occurred. 

2. Griesbach is found to have pursued the truly German 
plan of setting down ail the twenty-five MSS.° and ali the 
five Patristic authorities which up to his time had been 
cited as bearing on the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 : 
giving the former in numerical order, and stating generally 
concerning them that in one or other of those authorities 
it would be found recorded “that the verses in question 
were anciently wanting in some, or in most,.or in almost 
all the Greek copies, or in the most accurate ones :—or else 
that they were found in a few, or in the more accurate 
copies, or in many, or in most of them, specially in the 
Palestinian Gospel.’ The learned writer (who had made 
up his mind long before that the verses in question are to 
be rejected) no doubt perceived that this would be the most 
convenient way of disposing of the evidence for and against : 
but one is at a loss to understand how English scholars can 
have acquiesced in such a slipshod statement for well nigh 


> Viz, Codd. L, 1, 22, 24, 84, 86, 87, 88, 39, 40, 41,—108, 129, 187, 188, 
148, 181, 186, 195, 199, 206, 209, 210, 221, 222. - 
12 
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a hundred years. A very little study of the subject would 
have shewn them that Griesbach derived the first eleven of 
his references from Wetstein °, the last fourteen from Birch 4, 
As for Scholz, he unsuspiciously adopted Griesbach’s fatal 
enumeration of Codices; adding five to the number; and 
only interrupting the series here and there, in order to 
insert the quotations which Wetstein had already supplied 
from certain of them. With Scholz, therefore, rests the 
blame of everything which has been written since 1830 
concerning the MS. evidence for this part of 8. Mark’s 
Gospel; subsequent critics having been content to adopt his 
statements without acknowledgment and without examina- 
tion. Unfortunately Scholz did his work (as usual) in such 
a slovenly style, that besides perpetuating old mistakes he 
invented new ones; which, of course, have been reproduced 
by those who have simply translated or transcribed him. 
And now I shall examine his note “ (s)°”, with which prac- 
tically all that has since been delivered on this subject 
by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Davidson, and the rest, is iden- 
tical. 

(1.) Scholz (copying Griesbach) first states that in two 
MSS. in the Vatican Library ‘ the verses in question “ are 
marked with an asterisk.” The original author of this 
statement was Birch, who followed it up by explaining the 
fatal signification of this mark*& From that day to this, 
the asterisks in Codd. Vatt. 756 and 757 have been reli- 
giously reproduced by every Critic in turn; and it is uni- 
versally taken for granted that they represent two ancient 


© Wetstein quoted 14 Codices in all: but Griesbach makes no use of his 
reference to Reg. 2868, 1880, and 2282 (leg. 2242 ?) which = Evan. 15, 19, 
209 (?) respectively. 

« Variae Lectiones, &c. (1801, p. 225-6.)}—He cites Codd. Vatt. 858, 756, 
757, 1229 (= our 129, 137, 188, 143): Cod. Zelada (= 181): Laur. vi. 18, 84 
(= 186, 195): Ven. 27 (= 210): Vind. Lamb. 88, 39, Kol. 4 (= 221, 222, 
108): Cod. iv. (leg. 5?) S. Maries Bened. Flor. (= 199): Codd. Ven. 6, 10 
(= 206, 209.) 

¢ Nov. Test. vol.i. p. 199. 

f Vat. 756, 757 = our Evan. 187, 188. 

© Quo signo tamquam censoria virgula usi sunt librarii, qua Evangelistarum 
natrationes, in omnibus Codicibus non obvias, tamquam dabias notarent.— 
Variae Lectiones, &c. p. 225. 
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witnesses against the genuineness of the last twelve verses of 
the Gospel according to 8. Mark. 

And yet, (let me say it without offence,) a very little 
attention ought to be enough to convince any one familiar 
with this subject that the proposed inference is absolutely 
inadmissible. For, in the first place, a solitary asterisk (not 
at all a rare phenomenon in ancient MSS.") has of necessity 
no such signification. And even if it does sometimes in- 
dicate that all the verses which follow are suspicious, (of 
which, however, I have never seen an example,) it clearly 
could not have that signification here,—for a reason which 
I should have thought an intelligent boy might discover. 

Well aware, however, that I should never be listened to, 
with Birch and Griesbach, Scholz and Tischendorf, and in- 
deed every one else against me,—I got a learned friend at 
Rome to visit the Vatican Library for me, and inspect the 
two Codices in question*. That he would find Birch right 
tn his facts, I had no reason to doubt; but I much more 
than doubted the correctness of his proposed inference from 
them. I even felt convinced that the meaning and purpose 
of the asterisks in question would be demonstrably different 
from what Birch had imagined. 

Altogether unprepared was I for the result. It is found 
that the learned Dane has here made one of those (venial, 
but) unfortunate blunders to which every one is liable who 
registers phenomena of this class in haste, and does not 
methodize his memoranda until he gets home. To be brief, 
—there proves to be no asterisk at all,—either in Cod. 756, 
or in Cod. 757. 

On the contrary. After épopodvro rap, the former Codex 


has, in the text of S. Mark xvi. 9 ( fol. 150 3), a plain cross, 
—/(not an asterisk, thus #4: or or XX or x, but a cross, 
thus +),—the intention of which is to refer the reader to 
an annotation on fo/. 151 6, (marked, of course, with a cross 
also,) to the effect that S. Mark xvi. 9—20 ts undoubtedly 


* In Cod. 264 (= Paris 65) for instance, besides at S. Mk. xvi. 9, 3 occurs 
at xi. 12, xii. 38, and xiv. 12. On the other hand, no such sign occurs at the 
pericope de adulterd. * Further obligations to the same 
friend are acknowledged in the Appendix (D). 
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genuine’. The evidence, therefore, not only breaks hope- 
lessly down; but it is discovered that this witness has been 
by accident put into the wrong box. This is, in fact, a witness 
not for the plaintiff, but for the defendant !—As for the other 
Codex, it exhibits neither asterisk nor cross; but contains 
the same note or scholion attesting the genuineness of the 
last twelve verses of S. Mark. 

I suppose I may now pass on: but I venture to point 
out that unless the Witnesses which remain to be examined 
are able to produce very different testimony from that borne 
by the last two, the present inquiry cannot be brought to 
a close too soon. (“I took thee to curse mine enemies, and, 
behold, thou hast blessed them altogether.”’) 

(2.) In Codd. 20 and 300 (Scholz proceeds) we read as 
follows :—“ From here to the end forms no part of the text 
in some of the copies. In the ancient copies, however, tt all 
JSorms part of the text *.” Scholz (who was the first to adduce 
this important testimony to the genuineness of the verses 
now under consideration) takes no notice of the singular cir- 
cumstance that the two MSS. he mentions have been exactly 
assimilated in ancient times to a common model; and that 
they correspond one with the other so entirely! that the 
foregoing rubrical annotation appears in the wrong place in 
both of them, viz. at the close of ver. 15, where it interrupts 
the text. This was, therefore, once a scholion written in 
the margin of some very ancient Codex, which has lost its 
way in the process of transcription ; (for there can be no 
doubt that it was originally written against ver. 8.) And 
let it be noted that its testimony is express; and that it 
avouches for the fact that “in the ancient copies,’ S. Mark 
Xvi. 9—20 “formed part of the text.” 


! Similarly, in Cod. Coisl. 20, in the Paris Library, (which = our 36,) 
against S, Mark xvi. 9, is this sign 5¢ It is intended (like an asterisk in a 
modern book) to refer the reader to the self-same annotation which is spoken 
of in the text as occurring in Cod. Vat. 756, and which is observed to occur 
in the margin of the Paris MS. also. 

" evte6ev foc rol tédouc tv Tict Tav dvTirpdgav ov 


a ry a t , y , a 
Keira év O€ TOC Apyatotc, MdvTa aTapaAetMta KeElTal, 


—(Codd. 20 and 3U00 = Paris 188, 186.) 
1 See more concerning this matter in the Appendix (D), ad fin. 
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(3.) Yet more important is the record contained in the 
same two MSS., (of which also Scholz says nothing,) viz. 
that they exhibit a text which had been “collated with the 
ancient and approved copies at Jerusalem™.” What need to 
point out that so remarkable a statement, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the express voucher that “although some copies of 
the Gospels are without the verses under discussion, yet that 
in the ancient copies all the verses are found,” is a critical 
attestation to the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9 to 20, far out- 
weighing the bare statement (next to be noticed) of the un- 
deniable historical fact that, ‘“‘in some copies,’? S. Mark ends 
at ver. 8,—but “in many does not” ? 

(4.) Scholz proceeds :—“ In Cod. 22, after epoBotvto rap 

+TéAoc is read the following rubric :?— 

Ev Tist TOV dvTirpdp~av Ewc He mAHpodrat 6 evarredts- 
THe’ év TroAAoic dé Kal Tadta péperat’. 

And the whole of this statement is complacently copied by 
all subsequent Critics and Editors,—cross, and “téAoc,” and 
all,—as an additional ancient attestation to the fact that 
“ The End”? (réAoc) of S. Mark’s Gospel is indeed at ch. xvi. 8. 
Strange,—incredible rather,—that among so many learned 
persons, not one should have perceived that “tédoc”’ in this 
place merely denotes that here a well-known Ecclesiastical sec- 
tion comes toan end! ... As far, therefore, as the present dis- 
cussion is concerned, the circumstance is purely irrelevant ° ; 


= At the end of S. Matthew’s Gospel in Cod. 800 (at fol. 89) is found,— 
elarréAtov Kata Maréatov érpdgu kai dvteBAdOn ék 
Tov “leposordporc TaAatayv avtirpdgoey, Ev otixotc Bod 
and at the end of S. Mark’s, (at fol. 147 5)— 
etarreAtov Kata Mdpkov érpagy kai dvteBAHeH duoiwc 


Ek Tov EoTrovdacpévenv oTiyoic APG kKepaAaiotc CAE 

This seoond colophon (though not the first) is found in Cod. 20. Both reap- 
pear in Cod. 262 ( = Paris 68), and (with an interesting variety in the former 
of the two) in [what I suppose is the first half of] the uncial Codex A. See 
Berivener’s Introduction, p. 125. 

= Paris 72, fol. 107 5. He might have added, (for Wetstein had pointed 

it out 79 years before,) that the same note precisely is found between verses 8 
and 9 in Cod, 16 ( = Paris 64,)-fol. 98 5. 

* See more at the very end of Chap. XI. 
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and, (as I propose to shew in Chapter XJ,) the less said 
about it by the opposite party, the better. 

(5.) Scholz further states that in four, (he means three,) 
other Codices very nearly the same colophon as the preced- 
ing recurs, with an important additional clause. In Codd. 1, 
199, 206, 209, (he says) 1s read,— 

‘“‘In certain of the copies, the Evangelist finishes here ; 
up to which place Eusebius the friend of Pamphilus canonized. 
In other copies, however, is found as follows’.” And then 
comes the rest of 8S. Mark’s Gospel. 

TI shall have more to say about this reference to Eusebius, 
and what he “‘canonized,”’ by-and-by. But what is there in 
all this, (let me in the meantime ask), to recommend the 
opinion that the Gospel of S. Mark was published by its 
Author in an incomplete state; or that the last twelve 
verses of it are of spurious origin ? 

(6.) The reader’s attention is specially invited to the im- 
posing statement which follows. Codd. 23, 34, 39, 41, (says 
Scholz,) ‘contain these words of Severus of Antioch :— 

“In the more accurate copies, the Gospel according to 
Mark has its end at ‘for they were afraid.’ In some copies, 
however, this also is added,—‘ Now when He was risen,’ 
&c. This, however, seems to contradict to some extent 
what was before delivered,” &c. 

It may sound fabulous, but it is strictly true, that every 
word of this, (unsuspiciously adopted as it has been by every 
Crittc who has since gone over the same ground,) is a mere 
tissue of mistakes. For first, — Cod. 23 contains nothing 
whatever pertinent to the present inquiry. (Scholz, evidently 
through haste and inadvertence, has confounded fis own 


P Cod. 1. (at Basle), and Codd. 206, 209 (which = Venet. 6 and 10) contain 
as follows :— 


tv Ttot pév Tav avtTirpd~av toc de mAnpodrat 6 Evar- 
reAtstHc, €wc ot Kal’ Evoépioc 6 Mayidou éxavévicev’ ev 
GAdotc 86 Tabta mépetat dvactac, K.T.A. 


But Cod. 199 (which = 8, Mariae Benedict. Flor. Cod. 1V. [Jege 6], accord- 
ing to Birch (p. 226) who supplies the quotation, has only this :-— 
€v Tist Tv dvtirpdpev ob Keivrat [7] Tadra. 
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“23” with “ Coisi. 23,” but “Coisl. 23” is his “39,”—of 
which by-and-by. This reference therefore has to be can- 
celled.) —Cod. 41 contains a scholion of precisely the opposite 
tendency : I mean, a scholion which avers that the accurate 
copies of S. Mark’s Gospel contain these last twelve verses. 
(Scholz borrowed this wrong reference from Wetstein,—who, 
by an oversight, quotes Cod. 41 three times instead of twice.) 
—There remain but Codd. 34 and 39; and in neither of 
those two manuscripts, from the first page of S. Mark’s Gos- 
pel to the last, does there exist any ‘“‘scholion of Severus 
of Antwch” whatever. Scholz, in a word, has inadvertently 
made a gross misstatement’; and every Critic who has since 
written on this subject bas adopted his words, —without 
acknowledgment and without examination. .... Such is the 
evidence on which it is proposed to prove that S. Mark did 
not write the last twelve verses of his Gospel ! 

(7.) Scholz proceeds to enumerate the following twenty- 
two Codices :—24, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 108, 129, 137, 
138, 143, 181, 186, 195, 199, 206, 209, 210, 221, 222. And 
this imposing catalogue is what has misled Tischendorf, 
Tregelles and the rest. They have not perceived that it is 
a mere transcript of Griesbach’s list ; which Scholz interrupts 
only to give from Cod. 24, (imperfectly and at second-hand,) 
the weighty scholion, (Wetstein had given it from Cod. 41,) 
which relates, on the authority of an eye-witness, that 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20 existed in the ancient Palestinian Copy. 
(About that Scholion enough has been offered already’.) 
Scholz adds that very nearly the same words are found in 
374.—What he says concerning 206 and 209 (and he might 
have added 199,) has been explained above. 

But when the twenty MSS. which remain * undisposed of 
have been scrutinized, their testimony is found to be quite 


q It originated in this way. At the end of 8S. Matthew's Gospel, in both 
Codices, are found those large extracts from the “2nd Hom. on the Resurrec- 
tion” which Montfaucon published in the Bibl. Coist. (pp. 68—75), and which 
Cramer has since reprinted at the end of his Catena in S. Matth. (i. 243— 
251.) In Codd. 34 and 39 they are ascribed to ‘‘ Severus of Antioch.” See 
above (p. 40.) See also pp. 89 and 57. 

r See above, pp. 64, 65. * 22—8 (199, 206, 209) = 19 + 1 (374) = 20. 
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different from what is commonly supposed. One of them 
(N°. 38) has been cited in error: while the remaining nine- 
teen are nothing else but copies of Victor of Antioch’s com- 
mentary on S. Mark,—no less than sizteen of which contain 
the famous attestation that in most of the accurate copies, and 
tn particular the authentic Palestinian Codex, the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark’s Gospel WERE FOUND. (See above, pp. 64 
and 65.).... And this exhausts the evidence. 

(8.) So far, therefore, as ‘‘ Notes” and ‘“Scholia” in MSS. 
are concerned, the sum of the matter proves to be simply 
this :—(a) Nine Codicest are observed to contain a note to 
the effect that the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, though want- 
ing “in some,” was yet found “in others,”—‘“in many,” 
—‘‘in the ancient copies.” 

(6) Next, four Codices* contain subscriptions vouching 
for the genuineness of this portion of the Gospel by de- 
claring that those four Codices had been collated with ap- 
proved copies preserved at Jerusalem. 

(c) Lastly, sixteen Codices, — (to which, besides that 
already mentioned by Scholz", I am able to add at least 
five others, making twenty-two in all *,)—contain a weighty 
critical scholion asserting categorically that in “ very many” 
and “accurate copies,” specially in the “true Palestinian 
exemplar,” these verses had been found by one who seems to 
have verified the fact of their existence there for himself. 

(9.) And now, shall I be thought unfair if, on a review 
of the premisses, I assert that I do not see a shadow of 
reason for the imposing statement which has been adopted 
by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the rest, that “there exist 
about thirty Codices which state that from the more ancient 
and more accurate copies of the Gospel, the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark were absent?” I repeat, there is not so 
much as one single Codex which contains such a scholion; 

* viz. Codd. L, 1, 199, 206, 209 :—20, 300 :—15, 22. 

# Cod. A, 20, 262, 300. 

* Evan. 874, 

= viz, Evan. 24, 86, 87, 40, 41 (Wetetein.) Add Evan. 108, 129, 187, 188, 
148, 181, 186, 195, 210, 221, 222. (Birch Vary. Lectt. p. 226.) Add Evan. 


874 (Scholz.) Add Evan. 12, 129, 299, 829, and the Moscow Codex (qu. Evan. 
253 P) employed by Matthaci. 
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while twenty-four’ of those commonly enumerated state 
the exact reverse.—We may now advance a step: but the 
candid reader is invited to admit that hitherto the sup- 
posed hostile evidence is on the contrary entirely in favour 
of the verses under discussion. (“I called thee to curse 
mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed them 
these three times.”’) 

II. Nothing has been hitherto said about Cod. L.* This 
is the designation of an uncial MS. of the viiit® or ix 
century, in the Library at Paris, chiefly remarkable for the 
correspondence of its readings with those of Cod. B and 
with certain of the citations in Origen; a peculiarity which 
recommends Cod. L, (as it recommends three cursive Codices 
of the Gospels, 1, 33, 69,) to the especial favour of a school 
with which whatever is found in Cod. B is necessarily 
right. It is described as the work of an ignorant foreign 
copyist, who probably wrote with several MSS. before him; 
but who is found to have been wholly incompetent to deter- 
mine which reading to adopt and which to reject. Certain 
it is that be interrupts himself, at the end of ver. 8, to 
write as follows :-— 


“ SoMETHING T0 THIS EFFECT 
IS ALSO MET WITH: 


“All that was commanded them they immediately rehearsed 
unto Peter and the rest. And after these things, from East 
even unto West, did Jesus Himself send forth by their means 
the holy and incorruptible message of eternal Salvation. 


“‘ Bur THIS ALSO IS MET WITH AFTER 
THE WORDS, ‘ FOR THEY WERE AFRAID :” 


‘Now, when He was risen early, the first day of the 
week ®,” &. 


Y 3 (viz. Evan. 20, 200) + 16 + 1 + 5 (enumerated in the preceding note) 
= 24, ® Paris 62, olim, 2861 and 1558. 

2 See the facsimile.—The original, (which knows nothing of Tischendorf’s 
crosees,) reads as follows :— 


o meee te ee ewe ee eee 202228 ESS Bes 


[IANTA A€ TA MAPH 


ITEAMENA TOIC 
MIEPI TON METPON 
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It cannot be needful that I should delay the reader with 
any remarks on such a termination of the Gospel as the 
foregoing. It was evidently the production of some one 
who desired to remedy the conspicuous incompleteness of 
his own copy of 8. Mark’s Gospel, but who had imbibed so 
little of the spirit of the Evangelical narrative that he could 
not in the least imitate the Evangelist’s manner. As for the 
scribe who executed Codex L, he was evidently incapable 
of distinguishing the grossest fabrication from the genuine 
text. The same worthless supplement is found in the margin 
of the Hharklensian Syriac (a.p. 616), and in a few other 
quarters of less importance *.—I pass on, with the single 
remark that I am utterly at a loss to understand on 
what principle Cod. L,—a solitary MS. of the viii™ or ix® 
century which exhibits an exceedingly vicious text,—is to 


CYNTOM@C €HH 
ITIAAN - META 

A€ TATTA KAl ATTOC 
6 TC, Anlo ANATOAHC 
KA! "AXPI ATCEWC 
‘EHANMIECTIAEN Al 
ATT@N TO 1€PON 
KAl A®@APTON KH 
PYTMA - THC AI@ 
NIOY C@THPIAC - 


‘ €CTHN AE KA 


| TATTA €PO 
: MENA META TO 


: &S0BOTNTO 


ANacrAc Aé new! 
TIPWTH CABBATS - 


4.6 :—édperal wov xal ravra. 

Tldvra 3t ra, wapmyryyeAudva rois wept roy Meérpov curréums ebiyyedrar gerd 8t 
Tatra Kal abrds 6 Inaois awd dvaroAfjs xal &xpi dbcews dtawéorerey 80 abray 7d 
iepdy wal EpOaprov «hpvypya ris alwvlou cwrnplas. 

“Eorw 3 xal radta pepdueva pera rd epoBotvro ydp. 

"Avacras 8% xpot xpéry caBBdrov. 

* As, the Codex Bobbiensis (k) of the old Latin, and the margin of two 
Aithiopic MSS.—I am unable to understand what Scholz and his copyists have 
said concerning Cod. 274. Iwas assured again and again at Paris that they 
knew of no such codex as “Reg, 79,” which is Scholz’ designation (Prolegg. 
p. lxzx.) of the Cod. Evan. » hich, after him, we number “ 274.” 
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THE opposite page exhibits an exact Fac-simile, obtained by 
Photography, of fol. 113 of Evan. Cop. L, (‘‘ Codex Regius,” 
No. 62,) at Paris; containing S. Mark xvi. 6 to 9 ;—as ex- 
plained at pp. 123-4. The Text of that MS. has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Tischendorf in his “ Monumenta Sacra Inedita,” 
(1846, pp. 57—399.) See p. 206. 

The original Photograph was executed (Oct. 1869) by the 
obliging permission of M. de Wailly, who presides over the 
Manuscript Department of the “‘ Bibliothéque.” He has my 
best thanks for the kindness with which he promoted my 
wishes and facilitated my researches. 

It should perhaps be stated that the margin of “Codex L”’ 
is somewhat ampler than can be represented in an octavo 
volume; each folio measuring very nearly nine inches, by 
very nearly six inches and a half. 
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be thought entitled to so much respectful attention on the 
present occasion, rebuked as it is for the fallacious evidence 
it bears concerning the last twelve verses of the second Gos- 
pel by all the seventeen remaining Uncials, (three of which 
are from 300 to 400 years more ancient than itself ;) and by 
every cursive copy of the Gospels in existence. Quite certain 
at least is it that not the faintest additional probability is 
established by Cod. L that 8. Mark’s Gospel when it left 
the hands of its inspired Author was in a mutilated con- 
dition. The copyist shews that he was as well acquainted 
as his neighbours with our actual concluding Verses: while 
he betrays his own incapacity, by seeming to view with 
equal favour the worthless alternative which he deliberately 
transcribes as well, and to which he gives the foremost 
place. Not S.Mark’s Gospel, but Codex L is the sufferer 
by this appeal. 

III. I go back now to the statements found in certain 
Codices of the x century, (derived probably from one of 
older date,) to the effect’ that “the marginal references 
to the Eusebian Canons extend no further than ver. 8 :”’—for 
so, I presume, may be paraphrased the words, (see p. 120,) 
€wc ot Eloépioc 6 Maugidou txavdvicev, which are found 
at the end of ver. 8 in Codd. 1, 206, 209. 

(1.) Now this statement need not have delayed us for 
many minutes. But then, therewith, recent Critics have 
seen fit to connect another and an entirely distinct pro- 
position : viz. that 

AMMONIUS 
also, a contemporary of Origen, conspires with Eusebius in 
disallowing the genuineness of the conclusion of 8. Mark’s 
Gospel. This is in fact a piece of evidence to which recently 
special prominence has been given: every Editor of the 
Gospels in turn, since Wetstein, having reproduced it; but 
no one more emphatically than Tischendorf. “ Neither by 
the sections of Ammonius nor yet by the canons of Euse- 
bius are these last verses recognised.” ‘Thus it is seen,” 


» Nec AMMONII Sectionibus, nec Evusrsir Canonibus, agnoscuntur ultimi 
versus.—Tisch. Nov. Test. (ed. 80a), p. 406. 
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proceeds Dr. Tregelles, “that just as Eusebius found these 
verses absent in his day from the best and most nume- 
rous copies (sic), so was also the case with Ammonius when 
he formed his Harmony in the preceding century °.”’ 

A new and independent authority therefore is appealed 
to,—one of high antiquity and evidently very great im- 
portance,—Ammonius of Alexandria, a.p. 220. But Ammo- 
nius has left behind him no known writings whatsoever. What 
then do these men mean when they appeal in this confident 
way to the testimony of “ Ammonius P”’ 

To make this matter intelligible to the ordinary English 
reader, I must needs introduce in this place some account 
of what are popularly called the “‘ Ammonian Sections” and 
the “ Eusebian Canons:” concerning both of which, how- 
ever, it cannot be too plainly laid down that nothing what- 
ever is known beyond what is discoverable from a careful 
atudy of the “Sections” and “Canons” themselves; added 
to what Eusebius has told us in that short Epistle of his 
“to Carpianus,’—which I suppose has been transcribed 
and reprinted more often than any other uninspired Epistle 
in the world. 

Eusebius there explains that Ammonius of Alexandria 
constructed with great industry and labour a kind of Evan- 
gelical Harmony; the peculiarity of which was, that, re- 
taining S. Matthew’s Gospel in its integrity, it exhibited 
the corresponding sections of the other three Evangelists 
by. the side of S. Matthew’s text. There resulted this in- 
evitable inconvenience; that the sequence of the narrative, 
in the case of the three last Gospels, was interrupted 
throughout; and their context hopelessly destroyed 4. 

The “ Diatessaron ’’ of Ammonius, (so Eusebius styles it), 
has long since disappeared; but it is plain from the fore- 
going account of it by a competent witness that it must 


© Printed Text, p. 248. 

¢ The reader is invited to test the accuracy of what precedes for himself :— 
*Aupdrws piv 5 ‘Arckavdpeds, rodAdy, ds elxds, girowovlay xal oxovdhy eiaayno- 
xos, Td 3h tecodpeav jyivy Kararddrowey ebayytAiov, TG Kata MarOaiow ras 
dpopdvous ray Aorta ebayyeAoTay wepixowds wapabels, ds dF bydyxns cupBijvas 
Tov Tis axodov@las eipudy Tay Tpidy SiapOapivas, Soov ext rE Spe rijs dva- 
yvdoews. 
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have been a most unsatisfactory performance. It is not 
easy to see how room can have been found in such a scheme 
for entire chapters of 8. Luke’s Gospel; as well as for the 
larger part of the Gospel according to 8. John: in short, for 
anything which was not capable of being brought into some 
kind of agreement, harmony, or correspondence with some- 
thing in 8S. Matthew’s Gospel. 

How it may have fared with the other Gospels in the 
work of Ammonius is not in fact known, and it is profitless 
to conjecture. What we know for certain is that Eusebius, 
availing himself of the hint supplied by the very imperfect 
labours of his predecessor, devised an entirely different ex- 
pedient, whereby he extended to the Gospels of 8. Mark, 
S. Luke and S. John all the advantages, (and more than all,) 
which Ammonius had made the distinctive property of the 
first Gospel®. His plan was to retain the Four Gospels in 
their integrity; and, besides enabling a reader to ascertain 
at a glance the places which S. Matthew has in common 
with the other three Evangelists, or with any two, or with 
any one of them, (which, I suppose, was the sum of what 
had been exhibited by the work of Ammonius,)—to shew 
which places S. Luke has in common with S. Mark,—which 
with 8. John only; as well as which places are peculiar to 
each of the four Evangelists in turn. It is abundantly clear 
therefore what Eusebius means by saying that the la- 
bours of Ammonius had “ suggested to him’’ his own*. The 
sight of that Harmony of the other three Evangelists with 
S.Matthew’s Gospel had suggested to him the advantage 
of establishing a series of parallels throughout a// the Four 
Gospels, But then, whereas Ammonius had placed along- 
side of S. Matthew the dislocated sections themselves of the 


© “Iya 38 ceofopévou xal rod T&Y Aorwey 3: BAou cdpards Te Kal elppod, eldévas 
Lyxoss robs olxelous éxdorou ebayyediorod +6 mous, dv ols kard ray abray hvdx- 
Oncay purcdndas eixciv, dx TOU wovhuaros TOD xpoeipnudvou dyBpds eiAnpas dpop- 
pas, xad’ érépay ud0odow Kardvas Séxa Toy adpidudy diexdpatd aor robs dwore- 
Tayuévous. 

* This seems to represent exactly what Eusebius means in this place. The 
nearest English equivalent to pop is ‘a hint.” Consider Euseb, Hist. Keel. 
v.27. Also the following :—xoAAds AaBdvres dpopyds. (Andreas, Proleg. in 
Apocalyps.).—AaBévres ras &popuds. (Anastasius Sin., Routh’s Rell. i. 15.) 
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other three Evangelists which are of corresponding purport, 
Eusebius conceived the idea of accomplishing the same 
object by means of a system of double numerical references. 
He invented X Canons, or Tables: he subdivided each of the 
Four Gospels into a multitude of short Sections. These he 
numbered ; (a fresh series of numbers appearing in each 
Gospel, and extending from the beginning right on to the 
end;) and immediately under every number, he inserted, 
in vermillion, another numeral (I to X); whose office it was 
to indicate in which of his X Canons, or Tables, the reader 
would find the corresponding places in any of the other 
Gospels‘. (If the section was unique, it belonged to his last 


or X* Canon.) Thus, against 8S. Matthew’s account of the 


Title on the Cross, is written 5: but in the I Canon 


(which contains the places common to all four Evangelists) 
parallel with 335, is found,—214, 324, 199: and the Sec- 
tions of S. Mark, S. Luke, and §. John thereby designated, 
(which are discoverable by merely casting one’s eye down 
the margin of each of those several Gospels in turn, until 
the required number has been reached,) will be found to 
contain the parallel record in the other three Gospels. 

All this is so purely elementary, that its very introduc- 
tion in this place calls for apology. The extraordinary 
method of the opposite party constrains me however to 
establish thus clearly the true relation in which the fami- 
liar labours of Eusebius stand to the unknown work of 
Ammonius, 


f xavévas.... dtexdpakd cor rods bxoreraypévous. This at least is decisive 
as to the authorship of the Canons. When therefore Jerome says of Ammo- 
nius,— Evangelicos canones excogitavit quos postea secutus est Eusebius 
Cmesariensis,” (De Viris Iilust. c. lv. vol. ii. p. 881,) we learn the amount of 
attention to which such off-hand gain statements of this Father are entitled. 

What else can be inferred from the account which Eusebius gives of the 
present sectional division of the Gospels but that it was also his own ?—Abry 
piv ovv 4 tov bworetaypdvwv xavdvev txdbeos’ 4 88 caphs airay Bitynas, 
tori We. Eq’ éxdorp trav reccdpev ebayyeAlww dpiduds ris apdxerra: Kata 
mépos, dpxduevos ard rod xpérou, elra Seurépov, xal tplrov, cal xabetijs xpoidy 
8° SAou péxpt Tov TéAous Tov BiBAlov. He proceeds to explain how the sections 
thus numbered are to be referred to his X Canons :—xaé’ xaorov 8¢ apiOudy 
droonpelwors Bid KxivvaBdpews wpdxerta:, SnAotoa dy woly tay Béxa xavdver Kel- 
pevos 6 dpiOuds tvyxdver 
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For if that earlier production be lost indeed ®,—if its pre- 
cise contents, if the very details of its construction, can at 
this distance of time be only conjecturally ascertained,— 
what right has any one to appeal to “the Sections of Am- 
montus,’ as to a known documentP Why above all do 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the rest deliberately claim ‘“ Am- 
monius” for their ally on an occasion like the present; 
seeing that they must needs be perfectly well aware that 
they have no means whatever of knowing (except from the 
precarious evidence of Catenz) what Ammonius thought 
about any single verse in any of the four Gospels? At every 
stage of this discussion, I am constrained to ask myself,— 
Do then the recent Editors of the Text of the New Testa- 
ment really suppose that their statements will never be ex- 
amined? their references never verified P or is it thought 
that they enjoy a monopoly of the learning (such as it is) 
which enables a man to form an opinion in this department 
of sacred Science? For, 

(1st.) Where then and what are those “Sections of Am- 
monius” to which Tischendorf and Tregelles so confidently 
appealP It is even notorious that when they say the “‘ Sec- 
tions of Ammonius,” what they mean are the “Sections of 
Eusebius.” —But, (2dly.) Where is the proof,—where is even 
the probability,—that these two are identical? The Critics 
cannot require to be reminded by me that we are absolutely 


¢ “¥Frustra ad Ammonium aut Tatianum in Harmoniis provocant. Que 
supersunt vix quicquam cum Ammonio aut Tatiano commune habent.” (Tis- 
chendorf on S. Mark xvi. 8).—Dr. Mill (1707),—because he assumed that the 
anonymous work which Victor of Capua brought to light in the vit century, 
and conjecturally assigned to Tatian, was the lost work of Ammonius, (Proleg. 
p- 68, § 660,)—was of course warranted in appesling to the authority of Am- 
monius is sepport of the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. But in truth 
Mill’s assumption cannot be maintained for a moment, as Wetatein has con- 
vincingly shewn. (Proleg. p.68.) Any one may easily satisfy himself of the 
fact who will be at the pains to examine a few of the chapters with attention, 
bearing in mind what Eusebius has said concerning the work of Ammonius. 
Cap. lxxiv, for instance, contains as follows :—Mtt. xiii. 88, 84. Mk. iv. 33. 
Mtt. xiii. 84,35: 10,11. Mk. iv. 34. Mtt. xiii. 18 to 17. But here it is 
S. Matthew’s Gospel which is dislocated,—for verses 10, 11, and 18 to 17 of 
ch, xiii. come after verses 383—35 ; while ver. 12 has altogether disappeared. 

The most convénient edition for reference is Schmeller’s,—Ammonié Alex- 
andrini que et Tatiani dicitur Harmonia Evangeliorwm. (Vienna, 1841.) 

K 
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without proof that eo much as one of the Sections of Am- 
monius corresponded with one of those of Eusebius; and yet, 
(3dly.) Who sees not that unless the Sections of Ammonius 
and those of Eusebius can be proved to have corresponded 
throughout, the name of Ammonius has no business what- 
ever to be introduced into such a discussion as the present P 
They must at least be told that in the entire absence of 
proof of any kind,—(and certainly nothing that Eusebius 
says warrants any such inference*,)—to reason from the 
one to the other as if they were identical, is what no sincere 
inquirer after Truth is permitted to do. 

It is time, however, that I should plainly declare that it 
happens to be no matter of opinion at all whether the lost 
Sections of Ammonius were identical with those of Eusebius 
or not. It is demonstrable that they cannot have been so ; 
and the proof is supplied by the Sections themselves. It is 
discovered, by a careful inspection of them, that they imply 
and presuppose the Ten Canons; being in many places even 
meaningless,—nugatory, in fact, (I do not of course say 
that they are practically without use,)—except on the theory 
that those Canons were already in existence’. Now the 
Canons are confessedly the invention of Eusebius. He dis- 
tinctly claims them). Thus much then concerning the sup- 
posed testimony of Ammonius. It is ni/—And now for 
what is alleged concerning the evidence of Eusebius. 

The starting-point of this discussion, (as I began by re- 
marking), is the following memorandum found in certain 
ancient MSS. :—“ Thus far did Eusebius canonize*;” which 


» Only by the merest license of interpretation can elangads dpopuds be 
assumed to mean that Eusebius had found the four Gospels ready divided to 
his hand by Ammonius into exactly 1165 sections,—every one of which he had 
simply adopted for his own. Mill, (who nevertheless held this strange opinion,) 
was obliged to invent the wild hypothesis that Eusebius, besides the work of 
Ammonius which he describes, must have found in the library at Ceesarea the 
private copy of the Gospels which belonged to Ammonius,—an unique volume, 
in which the last-named Father (as he assumes) will have numbered the Sections 
and made them exactly 1165. It is not necessary to discuss such a notion. 
We are dealing with facte,—not with fictions. 

i For proofs of what is stated above, as well as for several remarks on the 
(so-called) “ Ammonian” Sections, the reader is referred to the Appendix (G). 

} See above, p. 128, note (f). k See above, p. 125. 
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means either: (1) That his Canons recognise no section of 
S. Mark’s Gospel subsequent to § 233, (which number is 
commonly set over against ver. 8:) or else, (which comes to 
the same thing,)—(2) That no sections of the same Gospel, 
after § 233, are referred to any of his X Canons. 

On this slender foundation has been raised the following 
precarious superstructure. It is assumed, 

(1st.) That the Section of S. Mark’s Gospel which Eusebius 
numbers “233,” and which begins at our ver. 8, cannot have 
extended beyond ver. 8 ;—whereas it may have extended, and 
probably did extend, down to the end of ver. 11. 

(2dly.) That because no notice is taken in the Eusebian 
Canons of any sectional number in 8S. Mark’s Gospel sub- 
sequent to § 233, no Section (with, or without, such a sub- - 
sequent number) can have existed :—whereas there may 
have existed one or more subsequent Sections all duly num- 
bered’, This notwithstanding, Eusebius, (according to the 
memorandum found in certain ancient MSS.), may have 
canonized no further than § 233. 

I am not disposed, however, to contest the point as far as 
Eusebius is concerned. I have only said so much in order 
to shew how unsatisfactory is the argumentation on the 
other side. Let it be assumed, for argument sake, that the 
statement ‘“‘Husebius canonized no farther than ver. 8” is 
equivalent to this,— Eusebius numbered no Sections after 
ver.8:’’ (and more it cannot mean :)—What then? I am at 
a loss to see what it is that the Critics propose to themselves 
by insisting on the circumstance. For we knew before,— 
it was in fact Eusebius himself who told us,—that Copies 
of the Gospel ending abruptly at ver. 8, were anciently of 
frequent occurrence. Nay, we heard the same Eusebius re- 
mark that one way of shelving a certain awkward pro- 
blem would be, to plead that the subsequent portion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel is frequently wanting. What more have we 
learned when we have ascertained that the same Eusebius 
allowed no place to that subsequent portion in his Canons P 
The new fact, (supposing it to be a fact,) is but the correla- 

1 As a matter of fact, Codices abound in which the Sections are noted sw#th- 
owt the Canons, throughout. See more on this subject in the Appendix (G). 
kK 2 
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tive of the old one; and since it was Eusebius who was the 
voucher for that, what additional probability do we esta- 
blish that the inspired autograph of 8. Mark ended abruptly 
at ver. 8, by discovering that Eusebius is consistent with 
himself, and omits to “canonize” (or even to “ sectionize’’) 
what he had already hypothetically hinted might as well be 
left out altogether P (See above, pp. 44-6.) 

So that really I am at a loss to see that one atom of pro- 
gress is made in this discussion by the further discovery 
that, (in a work written about a.p. 373,) 

EPIPHANIUS 

states casually that “the four Gospels contain 1162 sec- 
tions™.” From this it is argued™ that since 355 of these 
are commonly assigned to S. Matthew, 342 to S. Luke, and 
232 to S. John, there do but remain for 8S. Mark 233; and 
the 233rd section of S. Mark’s Gospel confessedly begins at 
ch. xvi. 8—The probability may be thought to be thereby 
slightly increased that the sectional numbers of Eusebius 
extended no further than ver. 8: but—Has it been rendered 
one atom. more probable that the inspired Evangelist him- 
self ended his Gospel abruptly at the 8th verse? That fact 
—(the only thing which our opponents have to establish)— 
remains exactly where it was; entirely unproved, and in the 
highest degree improbable. 

To conclude, therefore. When I read as follows in the 
pages of Tischendorf:—‘ These verses are not recognised by 
the Sections of Ammonius, nor by the Canons of Eusebius : 
Epiphanius and Cesarius bear witness to the fact ;’— I am 
constrained to remark that the illustrious Critic has drawn 
upon his imagination for three of his statements, and that 
the fourth is of no manner of importance. 

(1.) About the “Sections of Ammonius,” he really knows 
no more than about the lost Books of Livy. He is, therefore, 
without excuse for adducing them in the way of evidence. 


™ réccapa eciow ebayyérca nepadralwy xiAlwy ixardy EEnxovradtc. The words 
are most unexpectedly, (may I not say suspiciously ?), found in Epiphanius, 
Ancor. 50, (Opp. ii. 54 B.) 

» By Tischendorf, copying Mill’s Proleg. p. 63, § 662 :—the foutal source, 
by the way, of the twin references to “ Epiphanius and Cwsarius.” 
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(2.) That Epiphanius bears no witness whatever either 
as to the “Sections of Ammonius” or to “ Canons of Euse- 
bius,” Tischendorf is perfectly well aware. So is my reader. 

(3.) His appeal to 

C.xmsaRius 

is worse than infelicitous. He intends thereby to designate 
the younger brother of Gregory of Nazianzus; an eminent 
physician of Constantinople, who died a.p. 368; and who, 
(as far as is known,) never wrote anything. A work called 
ITevcets, (which in the x century was attributed to Casa- 
rius, but concerning which nothing is certainly known ex- 
cept that Ceesarius was certainly no¢ its author,) is the com- 
position to which Tischendorf refers. Even the approxi- 
mate date of this performance, however, has never been 
ascertained. And yet, if Tischendorf had condescended to 
refer to it, (instead of taking his reference at second-hand,) 
he would have seen at a glance that the entire context in 
which the supposed testimony is found, is nothing else but 
a condensed paraphrase of that part of Epiphanius, in which 
the original statement occurs ° 

Thus much, then, for the supposed evidence of AmMoNnIvs, 
of ErrpHanius, and of Casartus on the subject of the last 
Twelve Verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel. It is exactly ni/. In 
fact Pseudo-Cesarius, so far from “ bearing witness to the 
fact” that the concluding verses of S.Mark’s Gospel are 
spurious, actually quotes the 16th verse as genuine”. 

(4.) As for Eusebius, nothing whatever has been added 
to what we knew before concerning his probable estimate 
of these verses. 

IV. We are now at liberty to proceed to the only head 
of external testimony which remains undiscussed. I allude 


to the evidence of 
THe CatENnZ. 
“In the Catena on Mark,” (crisply declares Dr. David- 
son,) “there is no explanation of this section *.” 


* Comp. Epiph. (Ancor. 50,) Opp. ii. 58 0 to 55 a, with Galland. B#6l. vi. 
26 0 to 27 a. P Galland. Bidl. vi. 147 a. 

@ Vol. i. 165 (ii. 112).—It is only fair to add that Davidson is not alone in 
this statement. In substance, it has become one of the common-places of those 
who undertake to prove that the end of S. Mark’s Gospel is spurious. 
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“The Catene on Mark:” as if they were quite common 
things,—“ plenty, as blackberries!” But,— Which of “the 
Catensw”’ may the learned Critic be supposed to have ex- 
amined P 

1. Not the Catena which Possinus found in the library of 
Charles de Montchal, Abp. of Toulouse, and which forms 
the basis of his Catena published at Rome in 1673 ; because 
that Codex is expressly declared by the learned Editor to be 
defective from ver. 8 to the end’. 

2. Not the Catena which Corderius transcribed from the 
Vatican Library and communicated to Possinus; because 
in that Catena the 9th and 12th verses are distinctly com- 
mented on *. | 

3. Still lesscan Dr. Davidson be thought to have inspected 
the Catena commonly ascribed to Victor of Antioch,—which 
Peltanus published in Latin in 1580, but which Possinus 
was the first to publish in Greek (1673). Dr. Davidson, 
I say, cannot certainly have examined ‘hat Catena; inas- 
much as it contains, (as I have already largely shewn, and, 
in fact, as every one may see,) a long and elaborate disser- 
tation on the best way of reconciling the language of S. Mark 
in ver. 9 with the language of the other Evangelists *. 

4, Least of all is it to be supposed that the learned Critic 
has inspected either of the last two editions of the same 


¥ See Possini Cat. p. 363. 

* "Epdyn xp@rov Maple ri May3adnvj. [= ver. 9.] rabryy EbodBios ey trois 
mpos Mapivoy érdpay Aéyes Maplay waph rhy Ccacaudvny toy veasloxor. 9 Kal 
dupdrepas dx THis May8adnvijs Foay. werd 8t ravta Bvoly dF abréy repiwaroiat. 
wal rd étijs [= ver. 12.] robs dup) roy KAdoway, xad&s d Aouxas laropei, (Pos- 
sini Cat. p. 364) :—Where it will be seen that Tezrt (xeluevoy) and Interpreta- 
tion (épunvela) are confasedly thrown together. ‘‘Anonymus [Vaticanus]” 
also quotes S. Mark xvi. 9 at p. 109, ad fin.—Matthaei (N. T. ii. 269),—over- 
looking the fact that “ Anonymus Vaticanus” (or simply “ dAnonymeus”) and 
“ Anonymus Tolosanus” (or simply “ Tolosantis”) denote two distinct Codices, 
—falls into a mistake himself while contradicting our learned countryman Mill, 
who says,— Certe Victor Antioch. ac Anonymus Tolosanus huc usque [sec. 
ver. 8] nec ultra commentantur.”—Scholz’ dictum is,—‘ Commentatorum qui 
in catenis SS. Patrum ad Marcum laudantur, nulla explicatio hujus pericopse 
exhibetur.” 

t See above pp.62-3. The Latin of Peltanus may be seen in such Collections 
as the Magna Bibliotheca Vett. PP. (1618,) vol. iv. p. 380, col. 2 8, ¥.—For 
the Greek, see Possini Catena, pp. 359— 61. 
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Catena: viz. that of Matthaei, (Moscow 1775,) or that of 
Cramer, (Oxford 1844,) from MSS. in the Royal Library 
at Paris and in the Bodleian. This is simply impossible, 
because (as we have seen), in ¢hese is contained the famous 
passage which categorically asserts the genuineness of the 
last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel *. 

Now this exhausts the subject. 

To which, then, of “the Catenz on Mark,” I must again 
inquire, does this learned writer allude ?—I will venture to 
answer the question myself; and to assert that this is only 
one more instance of the careless, second-hand (and third- 
rate) criticism which is to be met with in every part of 
Dr. Davidson’s book: one proof more of the alacrity with 
which worn-out objections and worthless arguments are fur- 
bished up afresh, and paraded before an impatient generation 
and an unlearned age, whenever (¢anquam vile corpus) the 
writings of Apostles or Evangelists are to be assailed, or the 
Faith of the Church of Curisr is to be unsettled and under- 
mined. 

Y. If the Reader will have the goodness to refer back to 
p. 39, he will perceive that I have now disposed of every 
witness whom I originally undertook to examine. He will 
also, in fairness, admit that there has not been elicited one 
particle of evidence, from first to last, which renders it in 
the slightest degree probable that the Gospel of S. Mark, as 
it originally came from the hands of its inspired Author, 
was either an imperfect or an unfinished work. Whether 
there have not emerged certain considerations which render 
such a supposition in the highest degree unlikely,—I am 
quite content that my Reader shall decide. 

Dismissing the external testimony, therefore, proceed we 
now to review those internal evidences, which are con- 
fidently appealed to as proving that the concluding Verses 
of S. Mark’s Gospel cannot be regarded as really the work 
of the Evangelist. 


= See above, pp. 64-5, and Appendix (FE). 


CHAPTER IX. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE DEMONSTRATED TO BE THE VERY 
REVERSE OF UNFAVOURABLE TO THESE VERSES. 


The ** Style” and ‘‘ Phraseology” of these Verses declared by Crittos 
to be not S. Mark’s.—Insecursty of such Criticism (p. 140).—The 
“6 Style” of chap. xvi. 9—20 shewn to be the same as the style of 
chap. i. 9—20 (p. 142).—TZhe ‘‘ Phraseology”’ examined tn twenty- 
seven particulars, and shewn to be suspicious in none (p. 145),— 
but in twenty-seven particulars shewn to be the reverse (p. 170).— 
Such Remarks fallacious (p. 173).—Judged of by a truer, a more 
delicate and philosophical Test, these Verses proved to be most pro- 
bably genuine (p. 175). 


A. pistincr class of objections remains to be considered. 
An argument much relied on by those who deny or doubt 
the genuineness of this portion of S. Mark’s Gospel, is de- 
rived from considerations of internal evidence. In the judg- 
ment of a recent Editor of the New Testament,—These 
twelve verses ‘‘ bear traces of another hand from that which 
has shaped the diction and construction of the rest of the 
Gospel*.”” They are therefore “an addition to the narra- 
tive,’—of which “the internal evidence will be found to 
preponderate vastly against the authorship of Mark.”—“A 
difference,”’ (says Dr. Tregelles,) “has been remarked, and 
truly remarked, between the phraseology of this section and 
the rest of this Gospel.”—According to Dr. Davidson,— 
“The phraseology and style of the section are unfavourable 
to its authenticity.” ‘The characteristic peculiarities which 
pervade Mark’s Gospel do not appear in it; but, on the con- 
trary, terms and expressions,” “ phrases and words, are in- 
troduced which Mark never uses; or terms for which he 
employs others ».”—-So Meyer,—‘ With ver. 9, we suddenly 
come upon an excerpting process totally different from the 
previous mode of narration. The passage contains none of 
Mark’s peculiarities (no evOéws, no mddwv, &c., but the bald- 


* Alford on S. Mark xvi. 9—20. b Introduction, &c. ii. p. 118. 
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ness and lack of clearness which mark a compiler ;) while in 
single expressions, it is altogether contrary to Mark’s man- 
ner.””— There is” (says Professor Norton) “a difference so 
great between the use of language in this passage, and its 
use in the undisputed portion of Mark’s Gospel, as to furnish 
strong reasons for believing the passage not genuine.’”’—No 
one, however, has expressed. himself more strongly on this sub- 
ject than Tischendorf.” “ Singula” (he says) “‘ multifariam a 
Marci ratione abhorrent’.” ... Here, then, is something very 
like a consensus of hostile opinion: although the terms of the 
indictment are somewhat vague. Difference of “ Diction and 
Construction,”’—difference of ‘“ Phraseology and Style,”— 
difference of “Terms and Expressions,” —difference of “ Words 
and Phrases ;’’—the absence of S. Mark’s “ characteristic 
peculiarities.” I suppose, however, that all may be brought 
under two heads,—(I1.) Sryz, and (IL) PuraskoLoey: mean- 
ing by “Style” whatever belongs to the Evangelist’s man- 
ner; and by “ Phraseology” whatever relates to the words 
and expressions he has employed. It remains, therefore, 
that we now examine the proofs by which it is proposed to 
substantiate these confident assertions, and ascertain exactly 
what they are worth by constant appeals to the Gospel. 
Throughout this inquiry, we have to do not with Opinion 
but with Fact. The unsupported dicta of Critics, however 
distinguished, are entitled to no manner of attention. 

1. In the meantime, as might have been expected, these 
confident and often-repeated asseverations have been by no 
means unproductive of mischievous results : 


Like ceaseless droppings, which at last are known 
To leave their dint upon the solid stone. 


I observe that Scholars and Divines of the best type (as 
the Rev. T.S. Green‘) at last put up with them. The wisest 
however reproduce them under protest, and with apology. 
The names of Tischendorf and Tregelles, Meyer and David- 
son, command attention. It seems to be thought incredible 
that they can ail be entirely in the wrong. They impose 
upon learned and unlearned readers alike. ‘‘ Even Barnabas 


© Nov. Test. Ed. 8°" i. p. 406. 4 Developed Orit. pp. 61-2. 
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has been carried away with their dissimulation.” He has 
(to my surprise and regret) two suggestions :— 

(2) The one,—That this entire section of the second 
Gospel may possibly have been written long after the rest ; 
and that therefore its verbal peculiarities need not perplex 
or trouble us. It was, I suppose, (according to this learned 
and pious writer,) a kind of after-thought, or supplement, 
or Appendix to S, Mark’s Gospel. In this way I have seen 
the last Chapter of S. John once and again accounted for.— 
To which, it ought to be a sufficient answer to point out 
that there is no appearance whatever of any such interval 
having been interposed between 8. Mark xvi. 8 and 9: that 
it is highly improbable that any such interval occurred: 
and that until the “ verbal peculiarities” have been ascer- 
tained to exist, it is, to say the least, a gratuitous exercise of 
the inventive faculty to discover reasons for their existence. 
Whether there be not something radically unsound and 
wrong in all such conjectures about “ after-thoughts,” “ sup- 
plements,” “appendices,” and “second editions” when the 
everlasting Gospel of Jesus Curist is the thing spoken of,— 
a confusing of things heavenly with things earthly which 
must make the Angels weep,—I forbear to press on the pre- 
sent occasion. It had better perhaps be discussed at another 
opportunity. But d/roz dvdpes* will forgive my freedom in 
having already made my personal sentiment on the subject 
sufficiently plain. 

(b) His other suggestion is,—That this portion may not 
have been penned by S. Mark himself after all. By which 
he clearly means no more than this,—that as we are content 
not to know who wrote the conclusion of the Books of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua, so, if needful, we may well be 
content not to know who wrote the end of the Gospel of 
S. Mark.—In reply to which, I have but to say, that after 
cause has been shewn why we should indeed believe that not 
S. Mark but some one else wrote the end of 8. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, we shall be perfectly willing to acquiesce in the new 
fact :—but not till then. 

© &upoiy yap byrav plrow, Scioy xporimay thy AfGeav.—Arist. Eth. Nic. 
I, iti. 
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2. True indeed it is that here and there a voice has been 
lifted up in the way of protest‘ against the proposed in- 
ference from the familiar premisses; (for the self-same state- 
ments have now been so often reproduced, that the eye grows 
weary at last of the ever-recurring string of offending voca- 
bles ;)—but, with one honorable exception £, men do not seem 
to have ever thought of calling the premisses themselves in 
question: examining the statements one by one: contesting 
the ground inch by inch: refusing absolutely to submit to 
any dictation whatever in this behalf: insisting on bringing 
the whole matter to the test of severe inquiry, and making 
every detail the subject of strict judicial investigation. This 
is what I propose to do in the course of the present Chapter. 
I altogether deny the validity of the inference which has 
been drawn from “the style,” “the phraseology,” ‘the dic- 
tion”’ of the present section of the Gospel. But I do more. 
I entirely deny the accuracy of almost every individual state- 
ment from which the unfavourable induction is made, and the 
hostile inference drawn. Even ‘his will not nearly satisfy 


‘ To the honour of the Rev. F. H. Scrivener be it said, that Ae at least 
absolutely refuses to pay any attention at all ‘“‘to the argument against these 
twelve verses arising from their alleged difference in style from the rest of 
the Gospel.” See by all means his remarks on this subject. (Jntroduction, 
pp. 431-2.)—One would have thought that a recent controversy concerning 
a short English Poem,—which some able men were confident might have 
been written by Milton, while others were just as confident that it could not 
possibly be his,—ought to have opened the eyes of all to the precarious nature 
of such Criticism. 

S Allusion is made to the Rev. John A. Broadus, D.D.,-—“ Professor of In- 
terpretation of the New Testament in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Greenville, 8.C.,”—-the author of an able and convincing paper 
entitled “Exegetical Studies” in “ Zhe Baptist Quarterly” for July, 1869 
(Philadelphia), pp. 8355—62: in which “the words and phrases” contained in 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20 are exclusively examined. 

If the present volume should ever reach the learned Professor’s hands, he will 
perceive that I must have written the present Chapter before I knew of his 
labours: (an advantage which I owe to Mr. Scrivener’s kindness :) my treat- 
ment of the subject and his own being so entirely different. But it is only 
due to Professor Broadus to acknowledge the interest and advantage with 
which I have compared my lucubrations with his, and the sincere satisfac- 
tion with which I have discovered that we bave everywhere independently 
arrived at precisely the same result. 
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me. I insist that one only result can attend the exact 
analysis of this portion of the Gospel into its elements; 
namely, a profound conviction that 8. Mark is most cer- 
tainly its Author. 

8. Let me however distinctly declare beforehand that 
remarks on ‘the style” of an Evangelist are singularly 
apt to be fallacious, especially when (as here) it is proposed 
to apply them to a very limited portion of the sacred narra- 
tive. Altogether to be mistrusted moreover are they, when 
(as on the present occasion) it is proposed to make them 
the ground for possibly rejecting such a portion of Scripture 
as spurious. It becomes a fatal objection to such reasoning 
that the style may indeed be exceedingly diverse, and yet 
the Author be confessedly one and the same. How exceed- 
ingly dissimilar in style are the Revelation of S. John and 
the Gospel of S. John! Moreover, practically, the promised 
remarks on “style,” when the Authorship of some portion 
of Scripture is to be discussed, are commonly observed to 
degenerate at once into what is really quite a different thing. 
Single words, perhaps some short phrase, is appealed to, 
which (it is said) does not recur in any part of the same 
book ; and thence it is argued that the Author can no longer 
be the same. “ According to this argument, the recurrence 
of the same words constitutes identity of style; the want 
of such recurrence implies difference of style ;—difference 
of style in such a sense as compels us to infer diversity of 
authorship. Each writer is supposed to have at his disposal 
a limited number of ‘formuls’ within the range of which 
he must work. He must in each chapter employ these 
formule, and these only. He must be content with one 
small portion of his mother-tongue, and not dare to venture 
across the limits of that portion,—on pain of losing his 
identity »,” 

4. How utterly insecure must be every approximation to 


h Dr. Kay’s Crisis Hupfeldiana, p. 84,—the most masterly and instructive 
exposure of Bp. Colenso’s incompetence and presumption which has ever ap- 
peared. Intended specially of Ais handling of the writings of Moses, the 
remarks in the text are equally applicable to much which has been put forth 
concerning the authorship of the end of 8. Mark’s Gospel. 
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such a method of judging about the Authorship of any 
twelve verses of Scripture which can be named, scarcely 
requires illustration. The attentive reader of 8. Matthew's 
Gospel is aware that a mode of expression which is siz times 
repeated in his viii and ix chapters is perhaps only once 
met with besides in his Gospel,—viz. in his xxi* chapter. 
The “style” of the 17th verse of his i chapter may be 
thought unlike anything else in 8. Matthew. S. Luke’s five 
opening verses are unique, both in respect of manner and 
of matter. S.John also in his five opening verses seems to 
me to have adopted a method which is not recognisable 
anywhere else in his writings; “rising strangely by de- 
grees,” (as Bp. Pearson expresses it*,) “making the last 
word of the former sentence the first of that which fol- 
loweth.”—“ He knoweth that he saith true,” is the language 
of the same Evangelist concerning himself in chap. xix. 35. 
But, “we know that his testimony is true,” is his phrase in 
chap. xxi. 24. Twice, and twice only throughout his Gospel, 
(viz. in chap. xix. 85: xx. 31), is he observed to address his 
readers, and on both occasions in the same words: (“that 
ye may believe.”) But what of all this? Is it to be sup- 
posed that S. Matthew, S. Luke, 8. John are not the authors 
of those several places? From facts like these no inference 
whatever is to be drawn as to the genuineness or the spuri- 
ousness of a writing. It is quite to mistake the Critic’s 
vocation to imagine that he is qualified, or called upon, to 
pass any judgment of the sort. 

5. I have not said all this, of course, as declining the pro- 
posed investigation. I approach it on the contrary right 
willingly, being confident that it can be attended by only 
one result. With what is true, endless are the harmonies 
which evolve themselves: from what is false, the true is 
equally certain to stand out divergent’. And we all desire 
nothing but the Truth. 

i §, Matth. viii. 1 (xaraBdyr: adr) :—5 (eloer@dyrs re *I.) :—23 (euBder: 
abrg) :—28 (¢addvrs adbrg) :—ix. 27 (wapdyorr: Tg '1.):—28 (€Abdyr) :—xxi. 23 
(€A@dvri abte). 

k On the Creed, Art. ii. (vol. i. p. 155.) 

l rg yey yap dAnOel wdyta ourdde: rd badpxovra, rH Bt Pevder raxd Siapeve? 
raanbés, Aristot. Eth. Nic. I. c. vi. 
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I. To begin then with the “SryLzE anpD MANNER” of 
S. Mark in this place. 

1. We are assured that “instead of the graphic, detailed 
description by which this Evangelist is distinguished, we 
meet with an abrupt, sententious manner, resembling that 
of brief notices extracted from larger accounts and loosely 
linked together™.” Surely if this be so, the only lawful 
inference would be that 8. Mark, in this place, has “ ex- 
tracted brief notices from larger accounts, and loosely linked 
them together :”’ and unless such a proceeding on the part 
of the Evangelist be judged incredible, it is hard to see 
what is the force of the adverse criticism, as directed against 
the genuineness of the passage now under consideration. 

2. But in truth, (when divested of what is merely a gra- 
tuitous assumption,) the preceding account of the matter 
is probably not far from the correct one. Of 8S. Mark’s 
practice of making “‘eztracts,’ I know nothing: nor Dr. 
Davidson either. That there existed any “larger accounts” 
which would have been available for such a purpose, (except 
the Gospel according to S. Matthew,) there is neither a par- 
ticle of evidence, nor a shadow of probability. On the other 
hand, that, notwithstanding the abundant oral information 
to which confessedly he had access, S. Mark has been di- 
vinely guided in this place to handle, in the briefest manner, 
some of the chiefest things which took place after our Lorp’s 
Resurrection,—is simply undeniable. And without at all 
admitting that the style of the Evangelist is in consequence 
either “abrupt” or “sententious",”’ I yet recognise the 


™ Davidson’s Introduction, &c. i. 170. 

™ And yet, if it were ever so “sententious,” ever so “abrupt;” and if his 
“brief notices’? were ever so “loosely linked together ;”—these, according to 
Dr, Davidson, would only be indications that S. Mark actually was their 
Author. Hear him discussing S. Mark’s “characteristics,” at p. 151:—*“In 
the consecution of his narrations, Mark puts them together very loosely.” 
‘Mark is also characterised by a conciseness and apparent incompleteness of 
delineation which are allied to the obscure.” “The abrupt introduction” 
of many of his details is again and again appealed to by Dr. Davidson, and 
illustrated by references to the Gospel. What, in the name of common sense, 
is the value of such criticism as this? What is to be thought of a gentleman 
who blows hot and cold in the same breath: denying at p.170 the genuineness 
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inevitable consequence of relating many dissimilar things 
within very narrow limits; namely, that the transition from 
one to the other forces itself on the attention. What wonder 
that the same phenomenon should not be discoverable in 
other parts of the Gospel where the Evangelist is not ob- 
served to be doing the same thing P 

3. But wherever in his Gospel 8S. Mark és doing the same 
thing, he is observed to adopt the style and manner which 
Dr. Davidson is pleased to call ‘‘sententious” and “ abrupt.” 
Take twelve verses in his first chapter, as an example. 
Between S. Mark xvi. 9—20 and S. Mark i. 9—20, I profess 
myself unable to discern any real difference of style. I pro- 
ceed to transcribe the passage which I deliberately propose 
for comparison; the twelve corresponding verses, namely, in 
S. Mark’s first chapter, which are to be compared with the 
twelve verses already under discussion, from his /as¢t; and 
they may be just as conveniently exhibited in English as 
in Greek :— 

(S. Marx 1. 9—20.) 

(ver. 9.) “ And it came to pass in those days, that JEsus 
“came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John 
“in Jordan. (10.) And straightway coming up out of the 
‘“‘ water, He saw the heavens opened, and the Spirrr like 
“a dove descending upon Him: (11.) and there came a 
‘“‘ voice from heaven saying, Thou art My beloved Son, in 
“whom I am well pleased. (12.) And immediately the 
“‘Sprrir driveth Him into the wilderness. (13.) And He 
‘“‘ was there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan ; 
“ and was with the wild beasts; and the Angels ministered 
“unto Him. (14.) Now after that John was put in prison, 
“‘ Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the 
“ kingdom of Gop, (15.) and saying, The time is fulfilled, 
“and the Kingdom of Gop is at hand: repent ye, and be- 
“lieve the Gospel. (16.) Now, as He walked by the sea 
** of Galilee, He saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting 
‘‘a net into the sea: for they were fishers. (17.) And JEsus 


of a certain portion of Scripture because it exhibite the very peculiarities 
which at p.151 he had volunteered the information are characteristic of 
its reputed Author P 
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‘“‘ gaid unto them, Come ye after Me, and I will make you 
‘to become fishers of men. (18.) And straightway they 
‘‘ forsook their nets, and followed Him. (19.) And when 
“ He had gone a little farther thence, He saw James the 
“son of Zebedee, and John his brother, who also were in 
“the ship mending their nets. (20.) And straightway He 
‘called them; and they left their father Zebedee in the 
“ ship with the hired servants, and went after Him.” 

4, The candid reader must needs admit that precisely the 
self-same manner is recognisable in this first chapter of 
S. Mark’s Gospel which is asserted to be peculiar to the last. 
Note, that from our Saviour’s Baptism (which occupies 
the first three verses) the Evangelist passes to His Temp- 
tation, which is dismissed in two. Six months elapse. The 
commencement of the Ministry is dismissed in the next two 
verses, The last five describe the call of four of the Apo- 
stles,—-without any distinct allusion to the miracle which 
was the occasion of it.... How was it possible that when 
incidents considerable as these had to be condensed within 
the narrow compass of twelve verses, the same “ graphic, 
detailed description’’ could reappear which renders 8S. Mark’s 
description of the miracle performed in the country of the 
Gadarenes (for example) so very interesting; where a single 
incident is spread over twenty verses, although the action 
did not perhaps occupy an hour? [I rejoice to observe that 
“the abrupt transitions of this section” (ver. 1—13) have 
also been noticed by Dean’ Alford: who very justly accounts 
for the phenomenon by pointing out that here ‘“‘ Mark 
appears as an abridger of previously well-known facts.” But 
then, I want to know what there is in this to induce us to 
suspect the genuineness of either the beginning or the end of 
S. Mark’s Gospel ? 

5. For it is a mistake to speak as if “graphic, de- 
tailed description” invariably characterise the second Gospel. 
S.Mark is quite as remarkable for his practice of occa- 
sionally exhibiting a considerable transaction in a highly 
abridged form. The opening vf his Gospel is singularly 
concise, and altogether sudden. His account of John’s preach- 


° N. T. vol. i. Prolegg. p. 88. 
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ing (i. 1—8) is the shortest of all. Very concise is his ac- 
count of our Saviour’s Baptism (ver. 9—11). The brevity 
of his description of our Lorp’s Temptation is even extra- 
ordinary (ver. 12, 13.)—I pass on; premising that I shall 
have occasion to remind the reader by-and-by of certain 
peculiarities in these same Twelve Verses, which seem to 
have been hitherto generally overlooked. 

II. Nothing more true, therefore, than Dr. Tregelles’ ad- 
mission “that arguments on style are often very fallacious, and 
that by themselves they prove very little. But’’.(he proceeds) 
“when there does exist external evidence; and when in- 
ternal proofs as to style, manner, verbal expression, and con- 
nection, are in accordance with such independent grounds of 
forming a judgment; then, these internal considerations pos- 
sess very great weight.” 

I have already shewn that there exists no such external 
evidence as Dr. Tregelles supposes. And in the absence of 
it, I am bold to assert that since nothing in the “Style” or 
the “ Phraseology ” of these verses ever aroused suspicion in 
times past, we have rather to be on our guard against suffer- 
ing our judgment to be warped by arguments drawn from 
such precarious considerations now. * As for determining 
from such data the authorship of an isolated passage ; assert- 
ing or denying its genuineness for no other reason but 
because it contains certain words and expressions which do 
or do not occur elsewhere in the Gospel of which it forms 
part ;—let me again declare plainly that the proceeding is 
in the highest degree uncritical. We are not competent 
judges of what words an Evangelist was likely on any given 
occasion to employ. We have no positive knowledge of the 
circumstances under which any part of any one of the four 
Gospels was written; nor the influences which determined 
an Evangelist’s choice of certain expressions in preference to 
others. We are learners,—we can be only learners here. 
But having said all this, I proceed (as already declared) 
without reluctance or misgiving to investigate the several 
charges which have been brought against this section of the 
Gospel ; charges derived from its PuraszoLocy; and which 
will be found to be nothing else but repeated assertions that 
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a certain Word or Phrase,—(there are about twenty-four 
such words and phrases in all ?,)—‘‘ occurs nowhere in the 
Gospel of Mark ;”” with probably the alarming asseveration 
that it is “abhorrent to Mark’s manner.” .... The result of 
the inquiry which follows will perhaps be not exactly what 
is commonly imagined. 

The first difficulty of this class is very fairly stated by 
one whose name I cannot write without a pang,—the late 
Dean Alford :— 

(I.) The expression porn ca8Barou, for the “ first day of 
the week” (in ver. 9) “is remarkable” (he says) ‘as occur- 
ring 80 soon after” pia caBBSdtwy (a precisely equivalent 
expression) in ver. 2.—Yes, it is remarkable. 

Scarcely more remarkable, perhaps, than that S. Luke 
in the course of one and the same chapter should four times 
designate the Sabbath ro ad8Saror, and twice ra caSBara: 
again, twice, ro caBBarov,—twice, 7) nuépa Tov caBBarou,— 


P It may be convenient, in this place, to enumerate the several words and 
expressions about to be considered :— 

(i.) pérn caBBdrov (ver. 9.)—See above. 

(ii.) &@’ Fis &eBeBAtues éxrd Sandra (ver. 9.)\—See p. 152. 

(iii.) exBdarcy awd (ver. 9.)—See p. 158. 

(iv.) sopebeaGas (vers. 10, 12, 15.)—Ibid. 

(v.) of per’ abrot yerduevor (ver. 10.)—See p. 155. 

(vi.) Ocdo@as (ver. 11 and 14.)—See p. 156. 

(vii.) Gcadijva: dwd (ver. 11.)\—See p. 158. 

(viii.) dxiorety (ver. 11 and 16.)\—Zbid. 

(ix.) herd rabra (ver, 12.)—See p. 159. 

(x.) repos (ver. 12,)—See p. 160. 

(xi.) Screpoy (ver. 14.) —Tdid. 

(xii.) BAdwrew (ver. 18.)—Ibid. 

(xiii.) wavraxod (ver. 20.)\—See p. 161. 

(xiv. and xv.) cuvepyeiv—BeBasody (ver. 20.)\—Ibid. 

(xvi.) waa 4 xrlows (ver. 15.)—Zbid. 

(xvii.) é TG dvduarl pov (ver. 17.)—See p. 162. 

(xvill. and xix.) rapaxoAovSeiv—exaxodovbeiy (ver. 17 and 19.)—See p. 168. 

(xx.) xeipas dwiOeiva: dxf ra (ver. 18.)—See p. 164. 

(xxi. and xxii.) wey of»—d Kupios (ver. 19 and 20.)—Jbid. 

(xxiii.) dvaanpOjva: (ver. 19.)—See p. 166. 

(xxiv.) éxeivos used in a peculiar way (verses 10, 11 [and 18 ?].)—Zbid. 

(xxv.) “ Verses without a copulative,” (verses 10 and 14.)—Ibid. 

(xxvi. and xxvii.) Absence of ed@¢ws and rdAw.—See p. 168. 
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and once, Ta caSBara.. Or again, that S. Matthew should 
in one and the same chapter five times call the Sabbath, ra 
caffara, and three times, ro aaBBarov'. Attentive readers 
will have observed that the Evangelists seem to have been 
fond in this way of varying their phrase; suddenly intro- 
ducing a new expression for something which they had de- 
signated differently just before. Often, I doubt not, this is 
done with the profoundest purpose, and sometimes even with 
manifest design; but the phenomenon, however we may 
explain it, still remains. Thus, S. Matthew, (in his account 
of our Lorp’s Temptation,—chap. iv.,) has 6 SsdBoros in. 
ver. 1, and 6 mespdfwy in ver. 3, for him whom our Saviour 
calls Yaravads in ver. 10.—S. Mark, in chap. v. 2, has ra 
pevneta,—but in ver. 5, ra pvyypara.—S. Luke, in xxiv. 1, has 
TO pvnwa; but in the next verse, To pvnwetov.— Emi with an 
accusative twice in S. Matth. xxv. 21, 23, is twice exchanged 
for érf with a genitive in the same two verses: and épidor 
(in ver. 32) is exchanged for éepédia in ver. 33.—Instead of 
dpxov rhs cvvayoryys (in S. Luke viii. 41) we read, in ver. 49, 
apytovvdyoryos: and for ot dirdoroXot (in ix. 10) we find 
of Swdexa in ver. 12.—Ovds in 8. Luke xxii. 50 is exchanged for 
e@tlov in the next verse.—In like manner, those whom 8S. Luke 
calls of vewrepot in Acts v. 6, he calls veavioxos in ver. 10.... 
Allsuch matters strike me as highly interesting, but not in 
the least as suspicious. It surprises me a little, of course, 
that S. Mark should present me with mpwryn caB8Pérov (in 
ver. 9) instead of the phrase pia caBPdrowv, which he had 
employed just above (in ver. 2.) But it does not surprise me 
much,—when I observe that ula caBBdrev occurs only once 
in each of the Four Cospels*. Whether surprised much or 
little, however,—Am I constrained in consequence, (with 
Tischendorf and the rest,) to regard this expression (7paTn 
ca8Bdrov) as a note of spuriousness ? That is the only thing 

@ 8. Luke vi. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7,9: xiii. 10, 14, 15, 16. S. Luke has, in fact, all 
the four different designations for the Sabbath which are found in the Sep- 
tuagint version of the O. T. Scriptures: for, in the Acts (xiii. 14: xvi. 18), he 
twice calle it 4 iydpa réy caBBdrov. 

* §. Matth. xii. 1, 2, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12. 


* It occurs in S. Matth. xxviii.1. 8. Mark xvi. 2. 8S. Luke xxiv.1. 8. John 
xx.i.19. Besides, only in Acts xx. 7. 
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I have to consider. Am I, with Dr. Davidson, to reason as 
follows :—‘ apa@tn, Mark would scarcely have used. It should 
have been pia, &c. as is proved by Mark xvi. 2, &. The 
expression could scarcely have proceeded from a Jew. It 
betrays a Gentile author'.” Am I to reason thus? ... I pro- 
pose to answer this question somewhat in detail. 

(1.) That among the Greek-speaking Jews of Palestine, 
in the days of the Gospel, 7 n/a trav caBBSatwv was the esta- 
blished method of indicating “the first day of the week,” is 
plain, not only from the fact that the day of the Resurrec- 
tion is so designated by each of the Four Evangelists in 
turn"; (S. John has the expression twice;) but also from 
S. Paul’s use of the phrase in 1 Cor. xvi. 2. It proves, 
indeed, to have been the ordinary Hellenistic way of exhi- 
biting the vernacular idiom of Palestine*. The cardinal 
(ula) for the ordinal (zpwrn) in this phrase was a known 
Talmudic expression, which obtained also in Syriac’. 2a@- 
Baroy and od8Sara,—designations in strictness of the Saé- 
bath-day,—had come to be also used as designations of the 
week. A reference to S. Mark xvi. 9 and S. Luke xviii. 12 
establishes this concerning ca8Sarov: a reference to the 
six places cited just now in note (*) establishes it concerning 
odBBara. To see how indifferently the two forms (cd8- 
Baroy and odBBara) were employed, one has but to notice 
that 8S. Matthew, in the course of one and the same chapter, five 
times designates the Sabbath as ra odSPSara, and three 
times as 76 odSBarov*, The origin and history of both 
words will be found explained in a note at the foot of the 
page*. 

* Introduction, &. i. 169. " See the foregoing note (s). 

= See Buxtorf’s Lexicon Talmudicum, p. 2828. 

Y Lightfoot (on 1 Cor. xvi. 2) remarks concerning S. Paul’s phrase xard play 
oabBdroy,— “AWA Wid [b’had b’shabbath,] ‘ In the first [lit. one] of the 
Sabbath,’ would the Talmudists say.”—Professor Gandell writes,—‘“‘in Syriac, 
the days of the week are similarly named. Seo Bernstein s. v. Jae 
» haad JRAL> fared qobh> bared gus [lit. one in the Sabdath, two in 


the Sabbath, three in the Savoath. |’’ 

2 §. Mark xii. 1, 2, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12. 

* The Sabbath-day, in the Old Testament, is invariably MDW (ehabbath) : 
a word which the Greeks could not exhibit more nearly than by the word 
o&BBarov. The Chaldee form of this word is Naw (shabbatha:) the 
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(2.) Confessedly, then, a double Hebraism is before us, 
which must have been simply unintelligible to Gentile readers. 
Mia trav caBBdtoy sounded as enigmatical to an ordinary 
Greek ear, as “una sabbatorum”’ to a Roman. A convinc- 
ing proof, (if proof were needed,) how abhorrent to a Latin 
reader was the last-named expression, is afforded by the old 
Latin versions of S. Matthew xxvii. 1; where de caf- 
Satrov, TH emipwckotcy eis pilav caBParoy is invariably 
rendered, “‘ Vespere sabbati, quee lucescit in prima sabbatt.” 

(3.) The reader will now be prepared for the suggestion, 
that when S. Mark, (who is traditionally related to have. 
written his Gospel at Rome’,) varies, in ver. 9, the phrase 


final $8 (a) being added for emphasis, as in Abbe, Aceldama, Bethesda, 
Cepha, Pascha, &e.: and this form,—{I owe the information to my friend 
Professor Gandell,)—because it was so familiar to the people of Palestine, (who 
spoke Aramaic,) gave rise to another form of the Greek name for the Sabbath, 
—viz. od8fara: which, naturally enough, attracted the article (7d) into agree- 
ment with its own (apparently) plural form. By the Greek-speaking popula- 
tion of Judea, the Sabbath day was therefore indifferently called rd od8fa- 
Tov and rd odSSara: sometimes again, 4 #udépa rod caBBdrov, and sometimes 
fh udépa tay caBBdrov. 

2d48Sara, although plural in sound, was strictly singular in sense. (Ac- 
cordingly, it is invariably rendered “ Sabbatum’’ in the Vulgate.) Thus, in 
Exod. xvi. 28,—odBBara dvdwavois &yla 7G Kuplp: and 25,—for: ydp cdBBara 
dvdravois rG Kuply. Again, —rf 8t juépe v7 EB8dup odBBara. (Exod. xvi. 
26: xxxi. 14. Levit. xxiii. 8.) And in the Gospel, what took place on one 
definite Sabbath-day, is said to have occurred éy rois cdSfac: (S. Luke xiii. 10. 
S. Mark xii. 1.) 

It will, I believe, be invariably found that the form éy rots cdSBaox is strictly 
equivalent to éy r¢@ caBBdry; and was adopted for convenience in contradis- 
tinction to éy rois caBBdrots (1 Chron. xxiii. 81 and 2 Chron. ii. 4) where 
Sabbath days are spoken of. 

It is not correct to say that in Levit. xxiii. 15 minaw is put for “ weeks ;” 
though the Septuagint translators have (reasonably enough) there rendered the 
word éS3oud3as. In Levit. xxv. 8, (where the same word occurs twice,) it is 
once rendered dvaraicers ; once, éB8ouddes. Quite distinct is pow (shavooa) 
i.e. €B8ouds ; nor is there any substitution of the one word for the other. But 
inasmuch as the recurrence of the Sabsath-day was what constituted a week ; 
in other words, since the essential feature of a week, as a Jewish division of 
time, was the recurrence of the Jewish day of rest ;—-1 odBBaroy or ra odB- 
Bara, the Hebrew name for the day of rest, became transferred to the week. 
The former designation, (as explained in the text,) is used once by S. Mark, 
once by 8. Luke; while the phrase ula ray caBBdrwy occurs in the N.T., in 
all, six times. 

> So Eusebius (Keel. Hist. ii. 15), and Jerome (De Viris Illust. ii. 827), on 
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he had employed in ver. 2, he does so for an excellent and 
indeed for an obvious reason. In ver. 2, he had conformed 
to the prevailing usage of Palestine, and followed the exam- 
ple set him by 8. Matthew (xxviii. 1) in adopting the enig- 
matical expression, 7 pia caBBdtwv. That this would be 
idiomatically represented in Latin by the phrase “ prima 
sabbati,”’? we have already seen. In ver. 9, therefore, he is 
solicitous to record the fact of the Resurrection afresh ; and 
this time, his phrase is observed to be the Greek equivalent 
for the Latin “prima sabbati ;” viz. rpwrn caBBarov. How 
strictly equivalent the two modes of expression were felt to 
be by those who were best qualified to judge, is singularly 
illustrated by the fact that the Syriac rendering of both 
places is identical. 

(4.) But I take leave to point out that this substituted 
phrase, instead of being a suspicious circumstance, is on the 
contrary a striking note of genuineness. For do we not 
recognise here, in the last chapter of the Gospel, the very 
same hand which, in the first chapter of it, was careful to 
inform us, just for once, that ‘ Judsa,” is “a country,” 
(7 “Iovdaia ywpa,)—and “Jordan,” “a river,’”’ (6 "Iopdavns 
mworapos) P—Is not this the very man who explained to his 
readers (in chap. xv. 42) that the familiar Jewish designa- 
tion for “ Friday,” % wapacxeuvn, denotes “the day before 
the Sabbath* ?’—and who was so minute in informing us (in 
chap. vii. 3, 4) about certain ceremonial practices of “ the 
Pharisees and all the Jews ?’”? ‘Yet more,—Is not the self- 
same writer clearly recognisable in this xvi" chapter, who 
in chap. vi. 37 presented us with ovexovAdrwp (the Latin 
spiculator) for “an executioner ?’”’ and who, in chap. xv. 39, 
for “a centurion,” wrote—not éxarovrapxos, but—xevru- 
ptwy ?—and, in chap. xii, 42, explained that the two AerrTa 


the authority of Clemens Alex. and of Papias. See also Euseb. Hist. Heel. vi. 
14.—The colophon in the Syriac Version shews that the same traditional 
belief prevailed in the Eastern Church. It also finds record in the Synopsis 
Scripture (wrongly) ascribed to Athanasius, 

° wapackevh, § dor: xpoodSBarov.—Our KE. V. “preparation” is from Augus- 
tine,—“ Parasceue Latine preparatio est.’—See Pearson’s interesting note 
on the word. 
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which the poor widow cast into the Treasury were equiva- 
lent to codpdvrns, the Latin guadrans ?—and in chap. vii. 
4, 8, introduced the Roman measure seztarius, (Eéorns) ? 
—and who volunteered the information (in chap. xv. 16) that 
avAy is only another designation of mpa:rwpiov (Preto- 
rium) ?—Yes. 8. Mark,—who, alone of the four Evangelists, 
(in chap. xv. 21,) records the fact that Simon the Cyrenian 
was “‘ the father of Alexander and Rufus,” evidently for the 
sake of his Latin readers*: S. Mark,—who alone ventures 
to write in Greek letters (ovd,—chap. xv. 29,) the Latin in- 
terjection “Vah !’’—obviously because he was writing where 
that exclamation was most familiar, and the force of it best 
understood ¢: S. Mark,—who attends to the Roman division 
of the day, in relating our Lorp’s prophecy to S. Peter *:— 
S. Mark, I say, no doubt it was who,—having conformed 
himself to the precedent set him by S. Matthew and the 
familiar usage of Palestine; and having written tijs pds 
caBBarwyv, (which he knew would sound like “ una sabba- 
torum *,’’) in ver. 2 ;—introduced, also for the benefit of his 
Latin readers, the Greek equivalent for “prima sabbatt,”’ 
(viz. rparn caBPdrov,) in ver. 9.—This, therefore, I repeat, 
so far from being a circumstance “unfavourable to its au- 
thenticity,” (by which, I presume, the learned writer means 
its genuineness), is rather corroborative of the Church’s con- 
stant belief that the present section of S. Mark’s Gospel is, 
equally with the rest of it, the production of S. Mark. “Not 
only was the document intended for Gentile converts :” 
(remarks Dr. Davidson, p. 149,) “‘ but there are also appear- 
ances of its adaptation to the use of Roman Christians in 
particular.” Just so. And I venture to say that in the 
whole of “the document”’ Dr. Davidson will not find a more 
striking “appearance of its adaptation to the use of Roman 
Christians,”’—and therefore of sis genuineness,—than this. 
I shall have to request my reader by-and-by to accept it as 
one of the most striking notes of Divine origin which these 
verses contain.—F or the moment, I pass on. 

* Consider Rom. xvi. 13. 4 Townson’s Discourses, i. 172. e Thid. 


f See the Vulgate transl. of 8. Mark xvi. 2 and of S. John xx. 19. In the 
same version, 8. Lake xxiv. 1 and S. John xx. 1 are rendered “ wna sadbati.” 
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(II.) Less excusable is the coarseness of critical percep- 
tion betrayed by the next remark. ,It has been pointed out 
as @& suspicious circumstance that in ver. 9, “the phrase 
ad hs éxBeBrAnne: érta Satudua is attached to the name of 
Mary Magdalene, although she had been mentioned three 
times before without such appendix. It seems to have been 
taken from Luke viii. 25.”—Strange perversity, and yet 
stranger blindness ! 

(1.) The phrase cannot have been taken from 8S. Luke; 
because 8. Luke’s Gospel was written after S. Mark’s. It 
was not taken from S. Luke; because there ad’ Hs Sdasuona 
évra é£ednr00er,—here, ad hs eeBeBrArnxes éerrda Satuovra 
is read, 

(2.) More important is it to expose the shallowness and 
futility of the entire objection. — Mary Magdalene “ had 
been mentioned three times before, without such appendix.” 
Well but,—What then ? After twice (ch. xiv. 54, 66) using 
the word avAy without any “appendix,” in the very next 
chapter (xv. 16) S. Mark adds, 6 dors mpatr@piov.—The 
beloved Disciple having mentioned himself without any 
“appendix” in 8. John xx. 7, mentions himself with a very 
elaborate “appendix” in ver. 20. But what of it?—The 
sister of the Blessed Virgin, having been designated in chap. 
xv. 40, as Mapla % ’IaxwBov tov psepod xa ’Iaot pryrnp; 
is mentioned with one half of that “appendix,” (Mapia 7 
*Iwo7) in ver. 47, and in the very next verse, with the other 
half (Mapia 7 rot ’IaxéBov.)—I see no reason why the 
Traitor, who, in 8. Luke vi. 16, is called ’Iovdas "Ioxapswrns, 
should be designated as "IovSay tov émtxadovpevor ’Ioxa- 
prwmrny in 8. Luke xxii. 3.—I am not saying that such “ap- 
pendices”’ are either uninteresting or unimportant. That 
I attend to them habitually, these pages will best evince. 
I am only insisting that to infer from such varieties of ex- 
pression that a different author is recognisable, is abhorrent 
to the spirit of intelligent Criticism. 

(3.) But in the case before us, the hostile suggestion is pe- 
culiarly infelicitous. There is even inexpressible tenderness 
and beauty, the deepest Gospel significancy, in the reserva- 


5 Davidson’s Introduction, &. i. 169, ed. 1848: (ii. 118, ed. 1868.) 
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tion of the clause “ out of whom He had cast seven devils,’’ 
for this place. The reason, I say, is even obvious why an 
“ appendix,’ which would have been meaningless before, is 
introduced in connexion with Mary Magdalene’s august 
privilege of being the first of the human race to behold 
the risen Saviour. Jerome (I rejoice to find) has been 
beforehand with me in suggesting that it was done, in order 
to convey by an example the tacit assurance that ‘“‘ where 
Sin had abounded, there did Grace much more abound 2.” 
Are we to be cheated of our birthright by Critics' who, 
entirely overlooking a solution of the difficulty (if difficulty 
it be) Divine as this, can see in the circumstance grounds 
only for suspicion and cavil ? “Aare. 

(III.) Take the next example.—The very form of the 
‘‘ appendix” which we have been considering (aq’ js éxBeB- 
AnKes érra Satpovia) breeds offence. “ Instead of éxBdAXrey 
a7ro,”’ (oracularly remarks Dr. Davidson,) ‘“‘ Mark has éxSd)- 
Aewy ex *,”’ 

Nothing of the sort, I answer. S. Mark once has éxBar- 
New éx', and once éxBddXNew amo. So has S. Matthew, 
(viz. in chap. vii. 4 and 5): and so has S. Luke, (viz. in 
chap. vi. 42, and in Acts xiii. 50.)\—But what of all this? 
Who sees not that such Criticism is simply nugatory ? 

(IV.) We are next favoured with the notable piece of 
information that the word aopevecOas:, “never used by 
S. Mark, is three times contained in this passage ;” (viz. in 
verses 10, 12 and 15.) 

(1.) Yes. The uncompounded verb, never used elsewhere 
by S. Mark, is found here three times. But what then? 
The compounds of ropeverOa: are common enough in his 
Gospel. Thus, short as his Gospel is, he alone has eic- 
mopevec Gat, éx-TropeverOat, cup-Tropever Gat, rapa-Tropever Oa, 
oftener than ail the other three Evangelists put together,—viz. 
twenty-four times against their nineteen: while the com- 

h «Maria Magdalene ipsa eat ‘a qué septem damonia expulerat’: ut "bi 
abundaverat peccatum, euperabundaret gratia.” (Hieron. Opp. i. 827.) 

1 So Tischendorf,—“Collatis prioribus, parum apte adduntur verba 49’ fs 
éxPeBrAtue: &. 8.” (p. $22.) I am astonished to find the same remark reiterated 


by most of the Critics : e.g. Rev. T. 8S. Green, p. 52. 
k Introduction, &c. vol. i. p. 169. ! viz. in chap. vii. 26. 
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pound spoczropevec Gas is peculiar to his Gospel._I am there- 
fore inclined to suggest that the presence of the verb zropev- 
ecOa: in these Twelve suspected Verses, instead of being an 
additional element of suspicion, is rather a circumstance 
slightly corroborative of their genuineness. 

(2.) But suppose that the facts had been different. The 
phenomenon appealed to is of even perpetual recurrence, 
and may on no account be represented as suspicious. Thus, 
mapovaia, a word used only by S. Matthew among the Evan- 
gelists, is by him used four times; yet are all those four 
instances found in one and the same chapter. 8S. Luke alone 
has yaplfecGa:, and he has it three times: but all three 
cases are met with in one and the same chapter. S. John 
alone has Avzrn, and he has it four times: but all the four 
instances occur in one and the same chapter. 

(3.) Such instances might be multiplied to almost any 
extent. Out of the fifteen occasions when S. Matthew uses 
the word tdAXavroy, no less than fourteen occur in one 
chapter. The nine occasions when S. Luke uses the word 
pva all occur in one chapter. 8S. John uses the verb ano- 
ravace transitively only four times: but all four instances 
of it are found in one chapter.—Now, these three words 
(be it observed) are pecultar to the Gospels in which they 
severally occur. 

(4.) I shall of course be reminded that rdA\avroy and pva 
are unusual words,—admitting of no substitute in the places 
where they respectively occur. But I reply,—Unless the 
Critics are able to shew me which of the ordinary compounds 
of mropevouas S. Mark could possibly have employed for the 
uncompounded verb, in the three places which have sug- 
gested the present inquiry, viz. :— 

ver. 10:—éxeivyn tropevOeica amiyyeike rots pet’ avtot 
ryevoeévots. 

ver. 12:—dvaly é£ adrav ... tropevopévots ets aypov. 

ver, 13 :—ropevOévres eis tov xoopov adrravra, xnpvEate 
TO evarytyéXov ;— 
their objection is simply frivolous, and the proposed adverse 
reasoning, worthless. Such, in fact, it most certainly is; for 
it will be found that sropevOeica in ver. 10,—zropevomévors in 
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ver. 12,—7ropevOévres in ver. 15,—also “admit of no sub- 
stitute in the places where they severally occur ;” and there- 
fore, since the verb itself is one of S. Mark’s favourite verbs, 
not only are these three places above suspicion, but they 
may be fairly adduced as indications that the same hand was 
at work here which wrote all the rest of his Gospel ™. 

(V.) Then further,—the phrase tots per’ avrod yevope- 
vots (in ver. 10) is noted as suspicious. “Though found in 
the Acts (xx. 18) it never occurs in the Gospels: nor does the 
word paOyral in this passage.” 

(1.) The phrase o¢ per’ avrod yevouevor occurs nowhere 
in the Acts or in the Gospels, except here. But,— Why 
should it appear elsewhere? or rather,— How could it? Now, 
if the expression be (as it is) an ordinary, easy, and obvious 
one,—+anted in this place, where it is met with; but not 
met with elsewhere, simply because elsewhere it is not 
wanted ;—surely it is unworthy of any one calling himself 
a Critic to pretend that there ‘attaches to it the faintest 
shadow of suspicion ! 

(2.) The essence of the phrase is clearly the expression 
oi per’ avrod. (The aorist participle of y/vopzaz is added of 
necessity to mark the persons spoken of. In no other, (cer- 
tainly in no simpler, more obvious, or more precise) way 
could the followers of the risen Saviour have been desig- 
nated at such a time. For had He not just now “overcome 
the sharpness of Death” ?) But this expression, which occurs 
four times in S. Matthew and four times in S. Luke, occurs 
also four times in S. Mark: viz. in chap. i 36; 1.25; v. 40, 
and here. This, therefore, is a slightly corroborative circum- 
stance,—not at all a ground of suspicion. 

(3.) But it seems to be implied that S. Mark, because he 
mentions Ttods paOnras often elsewhere in his Gospel, ought 
to have mentioned them here. 

(a) I answer :—He does not mention rovs pabnrds nearly 
so often as S. Matthew; while S. John notices them twice 
as often as he does. 

(5) Suppose, however, that he elsewhere mentioned them 
five hundred times, because he had occasion five hundred 


= Professor Broadus has some very good remarks on this subject. 
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times to speak of them ;—what reason would ¢hat be for his 
mentioning them here, where he is not speaking of them P 
(c) It must be evident to any one reading the Gospel 
with attention that besides of pa@ntai,—(by which expres- 
sion S. Mark always designates the Twelve Aposties,)—there 
was a considerable company of believers assembled together 
throughout the first Easter Day". S. Luke notices this 
circumstance when he relates how the Women, on their 
return from the Sepulchre, “ told all these things unto the 
Eleven, and ¢o all the rest,” (xxiv. 9): and again when he 
describes how Cleopas and his companion (dvo é£ avroy as 
S. Luke and S. Mark call them) on their return to Jeru- 
salem, “found the Eleven gathered together, and them that 
were with them.” (xxiv. 33.) But this was at least as well 
known to S. Mark as it was to S. Luke. Instead, therefore, 
of regarding the designation “ them that had been with Him”’ 
with suspicion,—are we not rather to recognise in it one 
token more that the narrative in which it occurs is unmis- 
takably genuine? What else is this but one of those delicate 
discriminating touches which indicate the hand of a great 
Master; one of those evidences of minute accuracy which 
stamp on a narrative the impress of unquestionable Truth ? 
(VI.) We are next assured by our Critic that edoOax “is 
unknown to Mark ;” but it occurs twice in this section, (viz. 
in ver. 11 and ver. 14.) Another suspicious circumstance ! 
(1.) A strange way (as before) of stating an ordinary 
fact, certainly! What else is it but to assume the thing 
which has to be proved? If the learned writer had said 
instead, that the verb @edc@a:, here twice employed by 
S. Mark, occurs nowhere else in his Gospel,—he would 
have acted more loyally, not to say more fairly by the 
record: but then he would have been stating a strictly 
ordinary phenomenon,—of no significancy, or relevancy to 
the matter in hand. He is probably aware that zrapaBaivesy 
in like manner is to be found in two consecutive verses of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel ; zrapaxovery, twice in the course of one 


* Consider the little society which was assembled on the occasion alluded 
to, in Acts i. 18, 14. Note also what is clearly implied by ver. 21—6, as to 
the persons who were Aaditually present at such gatherings. 
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verse: neither word being used on any other occasion either 
by S. Matthew, or by any other Evangelist. The same thing 
precisely is to be said of avatntety and aytramodidovar, of 
avrurapepyerOas and SiaribeoOa:, in S. Luke: of dyoravas 
and fwyyvvae in §. John. But who ever dreamed of in- 
sinuating that the circumstance is suspicious P 

(2.) As for Qeaic@as, we should have reminded our Critic 
that this verb, which is used seven times by S. John, and 
four times by S. Matthew, is used only three times by 
S. Luke, and only twice by S.Mark. And we should have re- 
spectfully inquired,— What possible suspicion does Ocdc Aas 
throw upon the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel P 

(3.) None whatever, would have been the reply. But in 
the meantime Dr. Davidson hints that the verb ought to have 
been employed by S. Mark in chap. ii. 14°.—It is, I presume, 
sufficient to point out that 8S. Matthew, at all events, was 
not of Dr. Davidson’s opinion”: and I respectfully submit 
that the Evangelist, inasmuch as he happens to be here 
writing about himself, must be allowed, just for once, to be 
the better judge. 

(4.) In the meantime,—Is it not perceived that Jeaobar 
is the very word specially required in these two places,— 
though nowhere else in S. Mark’s Gospel1? The occasion is 
one,—viz. the ‘ beholding’ of the person of the risen Saviour. 
Does not even natural piety suggest that the uniqueness of 
such a ‘spectacle’ as that might well set an Evangelist on 
casting about for a word of somewhat less ordinary occur- 
rence? The occasion cries aloud for this very verb OcacGar; 
and I can hardly conceive a more apt illustration of a 
darkened eye,—a spiritual faculty perverted from its lawful 
purpose,—than that which only discovers “a stumbling- block 
and occasion of falling” in expressions like the present which 
“should have been only for their wealth,” being so mani- 
festly designed for their edification. 

© §, Luke (v. 27) has €0edoaro rerdyny. 8S, Matthew (ix. 9) and S.Mark 
(ii. 14) have preferred ef3ey UxOparow (Acuty toy rod ’AAdalov) Kabryjperow emt 
Td TeAdwmiov. P See S. Matth. ix. 9. 

« One is reminded that S. Matthew, in like manner, carefully reserves the 


verb Gewpeiy (xxvii. 55: xxviii. 1) for the contemplation of the SaviouR’s 
Cross and of the Saviour’s Sepulchre. 
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(VII.) But,—(it is urged by a Critic of a very different 
stamp,)—¢é0ea@n im’ aurijs (ver. 11) “is a construction only 
found here in the New Testament.” 

(1.) Very likely ; but what then? The learned writer has 
evidently overlooked the fact that the passive Jedo@a: occurs 
but three times in the New Testament in al/4. S. Matthew, on 
the ¢wo occasions when he employs the word, connects it with 
a dative’. What is there suspicious in the circumstance that 
Gedo Gas iro should be the construction preferred by S. Mark ? 
The phenomenon is not nearly so remarkable as that S. Luke, 
on one solitary occasion, exhibits the phrase ui poBeicbe 
a7ro *,—instead of making the verb govern the accusative, as 
he does three times tn the very next verse ; and, indeed, eleven 
times in the course of his Gospel. To be sure, S. Luke in 
this instance is but copying S. Matthew, who also has p) 
ghoBeicGe amo once‘; and seven times makes the verb govern 
an accusative. This, nevertheless, constitutes no reason 
whatever for suspecting the genuineness either of S. Matth. 
x. 28 or of 8. Luke xii. 4. 

(2.) In like manner, the phrase époSyOncay déBov péyay 
will be found to occur once, and once on/y, in S. Mark,— 
once, and once only, in 8. Luke"; although 8. Mark and S. 
Luke use the verb doSeicGas upwards of forty times. Such 
facts are interesting. They may prove important. But no one 
who is ever ao little conversant with such inquiries will pre- 
tend that they are in the least degree suspicious.—I pass on. 

(VIII.) It is next noted as a suspicious circumstance that 
amvorety occurs in ver. 1] and in ver. 16; but nowhere else 
in the Gospels,—except in S. Luke xxiv. 11, 14. 

But really, such a remark is wholly without force, as an 
argument against the genuineness of the passage in which 
the word is found: for, 

(1.) Where else in the course of this Gospel could amtorety 
have occurred? Now, unless some reason can be shewn why 
the word should, or at least might have been employed else- 
where, to remark upon its introduction in this place, where it 

4S. Matth. vi. 1: xxiii. 5. S. Mark xvi. 11. 


¥ Tipds Td OeaOjvas adrois, (vi. 1); and rots dvOpérois, xxiii. 5). 
* §. Luke xii. 4. ‘ S.Matth.x.28. °"8.Markiv.41. 8. Luke ii.9. 
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could scarcely be dispensed with, as a ground of suspicion, is 
simply irrational. It might just as well be held to be a sus- 
picious circumstance, in respect of verses 3 and 4, that the 
verb azroxvA ley occurs there, and there only, in this Gospel. 
Nothing whatever follows from the circumstance. It is, in 
fact, a point scarcely deserving of attention. 

(2.) To be sure, if the case of a verb exclusively used by 
the two Evangelists, 8. Mark and 8. Luke, were an unique, 
or even an exceedingly rare phenomenon, it might have been 
held to. be a somewhat suspicious circumstance that the phe- 
nomenon presented itself in the present section. But nothing 
of the sort is the fact. There are no fewer than forty-five 
verbs exclusively used by S. Mark and S. Iuke. And why 
should not dzruoreiv be, (as it is,) one of them? 

(3.) Note, next, that this word #3 used twice, and in the 
course of his last chapter too, also by S. Luke. Nowhere 
else does it occur in the Gospels. It is at least as strange 
that the word damicreivy should be found twice in the last 
chapter of the Gospel according to S. Luke, as in the last 
chapter of the Gospel according to 8S. Mark. And if no 
shadow of suspicion is supposed to result from this circum- 
stance in the case of the third Evangelist, why should it in 
the case of the second P 

(4.) But, lastly, the noun amiorla (which occurs in S. Mark 
xvi. 14) occurs in two other places of the same Gospel. And 
this word (which S. Matthew uses twice,) is employed by 
none of the other Evangelists —What need to add another 
word? Do not many of these supposed suspicious circum. 
stances,—¢his one for example,—prove rather, on closer in- 
spection, to be confirmatory facts ? 

([X.) We are next assured that pera tadra (ver. 12) “1 
not found in Mark, though many opportunities occurred for 
using it.” 

(1.) I suppose that what this learned writer means, is this ; 
that if S. Mark had coveted an opportunity for introducing 
the phrase pera raira earlier in his Gospel, he might have 
found one. (More than this cannot be meant: for nowhere 
before does S. Mark employ any other phrase to express 
“after these things,” or “after this,” or “ afterwards.”) 
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But what is the obvious inference from the facts of the case, 
as stated by the learned Critic, except that the blessed Evan- 
gelist must be presumed to hare been unconscious of any desire 
to introduce the expression under consideration on any other oc- 
casion except the present ? 

(2.) Then, further, it is worth observing that while the 
phrase pera tadra occurs five times in 8. Luke’s Gospel, it is 
found only twice in the Acts; while S. Matthew never em- 
ploys it at all. Why, then,—I would respectfully inquire— 
why need S.Mark introduce the phrase more than once ? Why, 
especially, is his solitary use of the expression to be repre- 
sented as a suspicious circumstance ; and even perverted into 
an article of indictment against the genuineness of the last 
twelve verses of his Gospel? ‘ Would any one argue that 
S. Luke was not the author of the Acts, because the author 
of the Acts has employed this phrase only twice,—‘ often as 
he could have used it?’ (Meyer’s phrase here*.)”’ 

(X.) Another objection awaits us—’Erepos also “is un- 
known to Mark,” says Dr. Davidson ;—which only means 
that the word occurs in chap. xvi. 12, but not elsewhere in 
his Gospel. 

It so happens, however, that érepos also occurs once only 
in the Gospel of 8. John. Does it therefore throw suspicion 
on S. John xix. 37 ? 

(XI.) The same thing is said of dotepop (in ver. 14) viz. 
that it “‘occurs nowhere” in the second Gospel. 

But why not state the case thus ?—Totepov, a word which 
is twice employed by 8. Luke, occurs only once in S. Mark 
and once in S. John.— That would be the true way of stating 
the facts of the case. But it would be attended with this 
inconvenient result,—that it would make it plain that the 
word in question has no kind of bearing on the matter in 
hand. 

(XII.) The same thing he says of Adve (in ver. 18). 

But what is the fact? The word occurs only trvice in the 
Gospels,—viz. in 8. Mark xvi. 18 and S. Luke iv. 35. It is 
one of the eighty-four words which are peculiar to S. Mark 


* Professor Broadus, «di supra. 
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and S. Luke. What possible significancy would Dr. David- 
son attach to the circumstance P 

(XITI.) Once more.—“ zraytayod”’ (proceeds Dr. David- 
son) “is unknown to Mark;’ which (as we begin to be 
aware) is the learned gentleman’s way of stating that it is 
only found in chap. xvi. 20. 

Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford insist that it a/so occurs 
in S. Mark i. 28. I respectfully differ from them in opinion: 
but when it has been pointed out that the word ts only used 
besides in S. Luke ix. 6, what can be said of such Criticism but 
that it is simply frivolous ? 

(XIV. and XV.) Yet again :—ovvepyety and BeBaody are 
also said by the same learned Critic to be “ unknown to 
Mark.” 

S. Mark certainly uses these two words only once,—viz. in 
the last verse of the present Chapter: but what there is sus- 
picious in this circumstance, I am at a loss even to divine. 
He could not have used them oftener; and since one hundred 
and fifty-six words are peculiar to his Gospel, why should 
not cuvepyety and BeBaodv be two of them ? 

(XVI.) “Ilaca xricis is Pauline,” proceeds Dr. Davidson, 
(referring to a famous expression which is found in ver. 15.) 

(1.) All very oracular,—to be sure: but why waca xricts 
should be thought “Pauline” rather than “ Petrine,”’ I really, 
once more, cannot discover ; seeing that S. Peter has the ex- 
pression as well as S. Paul’. 

(2.) In this place, however, the phrase is waca 7 xtiots. 
But even this expression is no more to be called “Pauline” 
than “ Marcine;” seeing that as S. Mark uses it once and 
once only, so does S. Paul use it once and once only, viz. 
in Rom. viii. 22. 

(3.) In the meantime, how does it come to pass that the 
learned Critic has overlooked the significant fact that the 
word «riots occurs besides in S. Mark x. 6 and xiii. 19; and 
that it is a word which S. Mark alone of the Evangelists uses ? 
Its occurrence, therefore, in this place is a circumstance the 
very reverse of suspicious. 

(4.) But lastly, inasmuch as the opening words of our 


Y Col. i. 16, 28. 18. Pet. ii. 13. 
M 
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Lorp’s Ministerial Commission to the Apostles are these,— 
enpvtare TO evayyénov waoyn TH KTloee (ver. 15): 
inasmuch, too, as 8. Paul in his Epistle to the Colossians 
(i. 23) almost reproduces those very words ; speaking of the 
Hope rod evayyerion .. . ToD KnpuxXOévros ev TWacy 
[79] «rice: TH td Tov ovpavov:”—lIs it not an allowable 
conjecture that a direct reference to that place in 8S. Mark’s 
Gospel is contained in this place of 8. Paul’s Epistle? that 
the inspired Apostle “beholding the universal tendency of 
Christianity already realized,” announces (and from imperial 
Rome!) the fulfilment of his Lorp’s commands in his Lorp’s 
own words as recorded by the Evangelist S. Mark? 

I desire to be understood to deliver this only as a conjec- 
ture. But seeing that S. Mark’s Gospel is commonly thought 
to have been written at Rome, and under the eye of S. Peter ; 
and that S. Peter (and therefore S. Mark) must have been at 
Rome before S. Paul visited that city in ap. 61 ;—seeing, 
too, that it was in A.D. 61-2 (as Wordsworth and Alford are 
agreed) that S. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Colossians, and 
wrote it from Rome ;—I really can discover nothing unrea- 
sonable in the speculation. If, however, it be well founded, 
—(and it is impossible to deny that the coincidence of ex- 
pression may be such as I have suggested,)—then, what an 
august corroboration would this be of “the last Twelve 
Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark!” ... If, indeed, 
the great Apostle on reaching Rome inspected 8. Mark’s 
Gospel for the first time, with what awe will he have recog- 
nised in his own recent experience the fulfilment of his 
Saviour’s great announcement concerning the “signs which 
should follow them that believe!” Had he not himself “ cast 
out devils ? ””—“ spoken with tongues more than they all ?’””— 
and at Melita, not only “shaken off the serpent into the fire 
and felt no harm,” but also “laid hands on the sick”’ father 
of Publius, “and he had recovered P”’... To return, however, 
to matters of fact; with an apology (if it be thought neces- 
sary) for what immediately goes before. 

(XVII.) Next,—év r@ dvopari pou (ver. 17) is noticed as 
another suspicious peculiarity. The phrase is supposed to ocour 
only in this place of S. Mark’s Gospel ; the Evangelist else- 
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where employing the preposition émd :—(viz. in ix. 37: ix. 39: 
xiii. 6.) 

(1.) Now really, if it were so, the reasoning would be nu- 
gatory. S. Luke also once, and once only, has ev r@ ovopari 
cov: his usage elsewhere being, (like S. Mark's) to use é7ri. 
Nay, in two consecutive verses of ch. ix, él r@ ovouati pov 
—aoov is read: and yet,in the very next chapter, his Gospel 
exhibits an unique instance of the usage of év. Was it 
ever thought that suspicion is thereby cast on S. Luke x. 17? 

(2.) But, in fact, the objection is an oversight of the 
learned (and generally accurate) objector. The phrase recurs 
in 8. Mark ix. 38,—as the text of that place has been revised 
by Tischendorf, by Tregelles and by himself. This is there- 
fore a slightly corroborative, not a suspicious circumstance. 

(XVIII. and XIX.) We are further assured that zrapaxo- 
AovGety (in ver. 17) and ézraxonNovGety (in ver. 20) “ are both 
Joreign to the diction of Mark.” 

(1.) But what can the learned author of this statement 
possibly mean? He is not speaking of the uncompounded 
verb adxoXouleiy, of course; for 8S. Mark employs it at least 
twenty times. He cannot be speaking of the compounded 
verb; for cuvaxoXovGety occurs in S. Mark v. 37. He can- 
not mean that wapaxodovOeiy, because the Evangelist uses 
it only once, is suspicious; for that would be to cast a slur 
on S. Luke i. 3. He cannot mean generally that verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions are “ foreign to the diction of 
Mark ;” for there are no less than forty-two such verbs 
which are even peculiar to 8. Mark’s short Gospel,—against 
thirty which are peculiar to S. Matthew, and seventeen 
which are peculiar to 8S. John. He cannot mean that verbs 
compounded with mapa and ésri have a suspicious look ; for 
at least thirty-three such compounds, (besides the two be- 
fore us,) occur in his sixteen chapters*. What, then, I must 


* rapabdAAew([I quote fromthe Textus Receptus of 8. Mark iv. 30,—confirmed 
as it is by the Peshito and the Philoxenian, the Vetus and the Vulgate, the 
Gothic and the Armenian versions,—besides Codd. A and D, and all the other 
uncials (except B, L, A, x,) and almost every cursive Codex. The evidence of 
Cod. C and of Origen is doubtful. ho would subscribe to the different read- 
ing adopted on countless similar occasions by the most recent Editors of the 
N.1.?] : wapayyéarew : wapdyew : wapaylvecOas : wapadiddva: : waparapPdvew : 
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really ask, can the learned Critic possibly mean P—I re- 
spectfully pause for an answer. 

(2.) In the meantime, I claim that as far as such evidence 
goes,—(and it certainly goes a very little way, yet, as far as 
tt goes,)—it is a note of S. Mark’s authorship, that within the 
compass of the last twelve verses of his Gospel these two 
compounded verbs should be met with. 

(XX.) Dr. Davidson points out, as another suspicious cir- 
cumstance, that (in ver. 18) the phrase yetpas émsreOévar 
érl rsva occurs; “instead of yelpas émirOévas tit.” 

(1.) But on the contrary, the phrase “1s in Mark’s man- 
ner,” says Dean Alford: the plain fact being that it occurs 
no less than three times in his Gospel,—viz. in chap. viii. 
25: x. 16: xvi. 18. (The other idiom, he has four times *.) 
Behold, then, one and the same phrase is appealed to as 
a note of genuineness and as an indication of spurious origin. 
What can be the value of such Criticism as this? 

(2.) Indeed, the phrase before us supplies no unapt illus- 
tration of the precariousness of the style of remark which 
is just now engaging our attention. Within the space of 
three verses, S. Mark has both expressions,—viz. érifels ras 
xeipas avT@ (vill. 23) and also éré@nxe rds yeipas émi (ver. 
25.) S. Matthew has the latter phrase once; the former, 
twice’, Who will not admit that all this (so-called) Cr iti- 
cism is the veriest trifling; and that to pretend to argue 
about the genuineness of a passage of Scripture from such 
evidence as the present is an act of rashness bordering on 
folly ?... The reader is referred to what was offered above 
on Art. VIT. 

(XXI. and XXII.) Again: the words pév odyv—o Kuptos 
(ver. 19 and ver. 20) are also declared to be “foreign to the 
diction of Mark.”’ I ask leave to examine these two charges 
separately. 


waparnpev : wapariéva: : wapapépew : wapépxerOa: : wapéyew : wapordvat.— 
éxayyéAdKjcobat : éxarrxiverOas: ewarloracba: : éwepwrgy : exiBddrrew : ewcyive- 
oxey : éxiypdoew : éwifnrety : ériAapBdverOa: : driravOdverOa: : édmibew : éxt- 
alwrew: émipiderew : ricxidfey : drmirrpépew : exicurdyew : dricurtpéxew : 
dmirdacew : dxiriOdvas : éwitiugy : éwirpérety. 

* 8. Mark v. 28: vi. 5: vii. 32: viii. 23. 

> S. Matth. ix. 18 :—xix. 18, 15, 
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(1.) jsév ody occurs only once in S. Mark’s Gospel, truly : 
but then t¢ occurs only once in S. Luke (iii. 18) ;—only twice 
in S. John (xix. 24: xx. 30) :—in S. Matthew, never at all. 
What imaginable plea can be made out of such evidence 
as this, for or against the genuineness of the last Twelve 
Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel —Once more, I pause for an 
answer. 

(2.) As for 6 Kupsos being “ foreign to the diction of Mark 
in speaking of the Lorp,”—I really do not know what 
the learned Critic can possibly mean; except that he finds 
our Lorp nowhere called 6 Kupios by S. Mark, except in this 
place. 

But then, he is respectfully reminded that neither does 
he find our Lorp anywhere called by S. Mark “ Jzsus 
Curist,” except in chap. i. 1. Are we, therefore, to suspect 
the beginning of 8. Mark’s Gospel as well as the end of it? 
By no means, (I shall perhaps be told:) a reason is assign- 
able for the use of that expression in chap. i.1. And so, 
I venture to reply, there is a fully sufficient reason assign- 
able for the use of this expression in chap. xvi. 19° 

(3.) By S. Matthew, by S. Mark, by 8. John, our Lorp 
is called Incots Xpicros,—but only in the first Chapter of 
‘their respective Gospels. By S. Luke nowhere. The ap- 
pellation may,—or may not,—be thought “foreign to the 
diction” of those Evangelists. But surely it constitutes no 
reason whatever why we should suspect the genuineness 
of the beginning of the first, or the second, or the fourth 
Gospel. 

(4.) S. John three times in the first verse of his first Chapter 
designates the Eternal Son by the extraordinary title o 
- Moros; but nowhere else in his Gospel, (except once in ver. 
14,) does that Name recur. Would it be reasonable to re- 
present ¢/is as a suspicious circumstance P Is not the Divine 
fitness of that sublime appellation generally recognised and 
admitted 4?—Surely, we come to Scripture to be learners 
only: not to teach the blessed Writers how they ought to 
have spoken about Gop! When will men learn that “the. 

© See below, pp. 184-6. ae 
¢ See Pearson on the Creed, (ed. Burton), vol. i. p. 151. 
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Scripture-phrase, or language of the Holy Ghost®” 18 as 
much above them as Heaven is above Earth P 

(XXIIT.) Another complaint :—davarydOjvar, which is 
found in ver. 19, occurs nowhere else in the Gospels. 

(1.) True. S. Mark has no fewer than seventy-four verbs 
which “ occur nowhere else in the Gospels:’”’ and this hap- 
pens to be one of them? What possible inconvenience can 
be supposed to follow from that circumstance ? 

(2.) But the remark is unreasonable. ’AvadrnOjvae and 
avadnYres are words proper to the Ascension of our Lorp into 
Heaven. The two Evangelists who do not describe that 
event, are without these words: the two Evangelists who do 
describe it, have them‘. Surely, these are marks of genuine- 
ness, not grounds for suspicion |! 

It is high time to conclude this discussion.—Much has 
been said about two other minute points :— 

(XXIV.) It is declared that éxetvos “is nowhere found 
absolutely used by 8S. Mark :” (the same thing may be said 
of 8S. Matthew and of 8. Luke also:) “ but always empha- 
tically : whereas in verses 10 and 11, it is absolutely used 8.” 
Another writer says,—‘‘ The use of éxeivos in verses 10, 11, 
and 13 (twice) in a manner synonymous with o 8é, is 
peculiar *,” 

(1.) Slightly peculiar it is, no doubt, but not very, that 
an Evangelist who employs an ordinary word in the ordi- 
nary way about thirty times in all, should use it “ absolutely” 
in two consecutive verses. 

(2.) But really, until the Critics can agree among them- 
selves as to which are precisely the offending instances,— 
(for it is evidently a moot point whether éxetvos be em- 
phatic in ver. 18, or not,)—we may be excused from a pro- 
longed discussion of such a question. I shall recur to the 
subject in the consideration of the next Article (XXV.) 

(XXV.) So again, it may be freely admitted that “in the 
10th and 14th verses there are sentences without a copula- 


“oo : £ Ibid. p. 188,—at the beginning of the exposition of “ Our Lorn.” 
' 2252 8. Mark xvi 19, 8S, Luke ix. 61. Acts i. 2. 


“6 Alford. Davidson. 
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tive: whereas Mark always has the copulative in such cases, 
particularly ai.” But then,— 

(1.) Unless we can be shewn at least two or three other 
sections of S. Mark’s Gospel resembling the present,—(I mean, 
passages in which S. Mark summarizes many disconnected 
incidents, as he does here,)—is it not plain that: such an 
objection is wholly without point ? 

(2.) Two instances are cited. In the latter, (ver. 14), 
Lachmann and Tregelles read dorepov 5é: and the reading 
is not impossible. So that the complaint is really re- 
duced to this,—That in ver. 10 the Evangelist begins 
’"Exeivn wopevOetca, instead of saying Kai éxelyn mopev- 
Getoa. And (it is implied) there is something so abhorrent 
to probability in this, as slightly to strengthen the suspicion 
that the entire context is not the work of the Evangelist. 

(3.) Now, suppose we had S. Mark back among us: and 
suppose that he, on being shewn this objection, were to be 
heard delivering himself somewhat to the following effect :— 
“Aye. But men may not find fault with ¢hat turn of phrase. 
I derived it from Simon Peter’s lips. I have always sus- 
pected that it was a kind of echo, so to say, of what he 
and ‘the other Disciple’ had many a time rehearsed in the 
hearing of the wondering Church concerning the Magda- 
lene on the morning of the Resurrection.” And then we 
should have remembered the familiar place in the fourth 
Gospel :— 

yovas th erXalets; tlva Enreis; "EKEINH Soxotca x.T. dX. 
After which, the sentence would not have seemed at all 
st range, even though it be “ without a copulative :”— 

ad hs éxBePrjxee érrra Saipovia. "EKEINH 7ropevOeioa K. TX. 

(4.) For after all, the only question to be asked is,—Will 
any one pretend that such a circumstance as this is sus- 
picious ? Unless that be asserted, I see not what is gained by 
raking together,—(as one easily might do in any section of any 
of the Gospels,\—every minute peculiarity of form or expres- 
sion which can possibly be found within the space of these 
twelve verses. It is an evidence of nothing so much as 
an incorrigible coarseness of critical fibre, that every slight 
variety of manner or language should be thus pounced upon 
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and represented as a note of spuriousness,—in the face of 
(2) the unfaltering tradition of the Church universal that 
the document has never been hitherto suspected: and 
(5) the known proclivity of all writers, as free moral and 
intellectual agents, sometimes to deviate from their else 
invariable practice.—May I not here close the discussion ? 

There will perhaps be some to remark, that however suc- 
cessfully the foregoing objections may seem to have been 
severally disposed of, yet that the combined force of such 
a multitude of slightly suspicious circumstances must be not 
only appreciable, but even remain an inconvenient, not to 
say a formidable fact. Let me point out that the supposed 
remark is nothing else but a fallacy ; which is detected the 
instant it is steadily looked at. 

For if there really had remained after the discussion of 
each of the foregoing XXV Articles, a slight residuum of 
suspiciousness, then of course the aggregate of so many frac- 
tions would have amounted to something in the end. 

But since it has been proved that there is absolutely 
nothing at all suspicious in any of the alleged circumstances 
which have been hitherto examined, the case becomes alto- 
’ gether different. The sum of ten thousand nothings is still 
nothing‘. This may be conveniently illustrated by an appeal 
to the only charge which remains to be examined. 

(XXVI. and XXVIII.) The absence from these twelve 
verses of the adverbs ev@éws and mwddw,—(both of them 
favourite words with the second Evangelist,)—has been 
pointed out as one more suspicious circumstance. Let us 
take the words singly :— 

(a) The adverb ev@éws (or ev@us) is indeed of very frequent 
occurrence in 8. Mark’s Gospel. And yet its absence from 


1 Exactly so Profeasor Broadus :—“ Now it will not do to say that while 
no one of these peculiarities would itself prove the style to be foreign to Mark, 
the whole of them combined will do so. It is very true that the multiplication 
of Uséttles may amount to much; but not so the multiplication of sothings. 
And how many of the expressions which are cited, appear, in the light of our 
examination, to retain the slightest real force as proving difference of author- 
ship? Is it not true that most of them, and those the most important, are 
reduced to absolutely nothing, while the remainder possess scarcely any ap- 
preciable significance ?”’—p. 360, (see above, p. 189, note g.) 
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chap. xvi is proved to be in no degree a suspicious circum- 
stance, from the discovery that though it occurs as many as 
12 times in chap. i; 
and6 ,, chap. v; 
and5 ,, chap. iv, vi; 
and 3 ” chap. ii, ix, xiv; 
and 2 ” chap. vii, xi; 
it yet occurs only 1 ” chap. iii, vill, x, XV; 
while it occurs 0 chap. xii, xiii, xvi. 
(6) In like manner, zraduy, which occurs as often as 
6 times in chap. xiv ; 
and5 ,,  chap.x; 
and 3 ,, chap. viii, xv; 
and 2s, chap. ii, iil, vii, xi, xii; 
andl  ,, chap. iv, v; 
occurs0 ,, chap. i, vi, ix, xili, xvi.* 

(1.) Now,—How can it possibly be more suspicious that 
madsv should be absent from the last twelve verses of S. Mark, 
than that it should be away from the first forty-five ? 

(2.) Again. Since ed@éws is not found in the xii or the 
xiii chapters of this same Gospel,—nor mraAcy in the i*, vi‘, 
ix’, or xiii chapter,—(for the sufficient reason that neither 
word 1s wanted in any of those places,\—what possible “sus- 
piciousness” can be supposed to result from the absence of 
both words from the xvi chapter also, where aiso neither 
of them is wanted? Why is the xvi" chapter of S. Mark’s 
Gospel,—or rather, why are “the last twelve verses” of it, 
—to labour under such special disfavor and discredit ? 

(3.) Dr. Tregelles makes answer,—“ I am well aware that 
arguments on style are often very fallacious, and that by them- 
selves they prove very little: but when there does exist ex- 
ternal evidence, and when internal proofs as to style, manner, 
verbal expression, and connection, are in accordance with 
such independent grounds of forming a judgment; then these 
internal considerations possess very great weight!.”—For all 


k §. John has rdw (47 times) much oftener than S, Mark (29 times). And 
yet, dau is not met with in the ii®’, or the iii™, or the vy", or the vii'*, or 
the xv‘*, or the xviit® chapter of 8. John’s Gospel. 

1 Printed Text, p. 256. 
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rejoinder, the respected writer is asked,— (a) But when 
there does not exist any such external evidence: what then ? 
Next, he is reminded (5) That whether there does, or does 
not, it is at least certain that not one of those “ proofs as to 
style,” &c., of which he speaks, has been able to stand 
the test of strict examination. Not only is the precarious- 
ness of all such Criticism as has been brought to bear against 
the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 excessive, but the 
supposed facts adduced in evidence have been found out to 
be every one of them mistakes ;—being either, (1) demon- 
strably without argumentative cogency of any kind ;—or 
else, (2) distinctly corroborative and confirmatory circum- 
stances: indications that this part of the Gospel is indeed by 
S. Mark,—nof that it is probably the work of another hand. 

And thus the formidable enumeration of twenty-seven 
grounds of suspicion vanishes out of sight: fourteen of them 
proving to be frivolous and nugatory ; and ¢hirteen, more or 
less clearly witnessing in favour of the section ™. 

III. Of these thirteen expressions, some are even eloquent 
in their witness. I am saying that it is impossible not to be 
exceedingly struck by the discovery that this portion of the 
Gospel contains (as I have explained already) so many in- 
dications of 8. Mark’s undoubted manner. Such is the refer- 
ence to 7 «rious (in ver. 15):—the mention of amiortia (in 
ver. 14) :—the occurrence of the verb mropever@az (in ver. 10 
and 12),—of the phrase éy r@ ovouati pov (in ver. 17),—and 
of the phrase yetpas érritiOévas emi tia (in ver. 18) :—of the 
Evangelical term for our Lorp’s Ascension, viz. avedndOn 
(in ver. 19) :—and lastly, of the compounds rapaxondoveiv 
and é7axoNovGeiy (in verses 17 and 20.) 

To these Thirteen, will have to be added all those other 
notes of identity of authorship,—such as they are,—which 
result from recurring identity of phrase, and of which the 
assailants of this portion of the Gospel have prudently said 
nothing. Such are the following :— 

(xiv.) “Avioravaz, for rising from the dead; which is one 


= It will be found that of the former class (1) are the following :—Article iii: 
vii: ix: x: xi: xii: xiii: xiv: xv: xxi: xxiv: xxv: xxvi: xxvii. Of the 
latter (2) :—Art. i: ii: iv: v: vi: viii: xvi: xvii: xviii: xix: xx: xxii: xxiii. 
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of 8. Mark’s words. Taking into account the shortness of 
his Gospel, he has it thrice as often as 8. Luke; twelve times 
as often as S. Matthew or S. John. 

(xv.) The idiomatic expression zropevopuévois cis aypop, 
of which 8. Matthew does not present a single specimen ; 
but which occurs three times in the short Gospel of S. Mark®, 
—of which ver. 12 is one. 

(xvi.) The expression mpof (in ver. 9,)—of which S. Mark 
avails himself six times: i.e. (if the length of the present 
Gospel be taken into account) almost five times as often as 
either S. Matthew or S.John,—S. Luke never using the word 
at all. In his first chapter (ver. 35), and here in his last 
(ver. 2), S. Mark uses A‘ay in connexion with mpot. 

(xvii.) The phrase xnpvocewv ro evaryyédsov (in ver. 15) is 
another of S. Mark’s phrases. Like 8S. Matthew, he employs 
it four times (i. 14: xiii. 10: xiv. 9: xvi. 15): but it occurs 
neither in 8S. Luke’s nor in 8. John’s Gospel. 

(xvii.) The same words singly are characteristic of his 
Gospel. Taking the length of their several narratives into 
account, S. Mark has the word «npvaceiv more than twice as 
often as 8. Matthew: three times as often as S. Luke. 

(xix.) evaryyéAcoy,—a word which occurs only in the first 
two Gospels,—is found twice as often in 8. Mark’s as in 
S. Matthew’s Gospel: and if the respective length of their 
Gospels be considered, the proportion will be as three to one. 
It occurs, as above stated, in ver. 15. 

(xx.) If such Critics as Dr. Davidson had been concerned 
to vindicate the genuineness of this section of the Gospel, we 
should have been assured that gdavepodoOa: is another of 
S. Mark’s words: by which they would have meant no more 
than this,—that though employed neither by S. Matthew 
nor by 8. Luke it is used thrice by S. Mark,—being found 
twice in this section (verses 12, 14), as well as in ch. iv. 22. 

(xxi.) They would have also pointed out that oxAnpoxap- 
dia is another of 8. Mark’s words: being employed neither by 
S. Luke nor by 8S. John,—by S. Matthew only once,—but 
by S. Mark on ¢wzo occasions ; of which ch. xvi. 14 is one. 


" Ch. xiii. 16,—4 els thy aypby Sy: and ch. rv. 21,—éepxduevoy ax’ dypov,— 
an expression which S. Luke religiously reproduces in the corresponding place 
of his Gospel, viz. in ch. xxiii. 26. 
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(xxil.) In the same spirit, they would have bade us ob- 
serve that zrayvrayod (ver. 20)—unknown to S. Matthew and 
S.John, and employed only once by S. Luke,— is twice used 
by S. Mark; one instance occurring in the present section. 

Nor would it have been altogether unfair if they had 
added that the precisely similar word vravyrayo@ev (or mdy- 
roGev) is only found in this same Gospel,—viz. in ch. i. 45. 

(xxiii.) They would further have insisted (and this time 
with a greater show of reason) that the adverb caras (which 
is found in ver. 18) is another favorite word with S. Mark: 
occurring as it does, (when the length of these several nar- 
ratives is taken into account,) more than twice as often in 
S. Mark’s as in S. John’s Gospel,—just three times as often 
as in the Gospel of S. Matthew and 8. Luke. 

(xxiv.) A more interesting (because a more just) observa- 
tion would have been that éyevy, in the sense of “to be,” (as 
in the phrase xadas éyew, ver. 18,) is characteristic of 
S. Mark. He has it oftener than any of the Evangelists, 
viz. six times in all (ch. 1.32; 34: ii. 17: v. 28: vi. 55: 
xvi. 18.) Taking the shortness of his Gospel into account, 
he employs this idiom twice as often as S. Matthew ;—three 
times as often as S. John ;—four times as often as 8. Luke. 

(xxv.) They would have told us further that dppmcrvos is 
another of 8. Mark’s favorite words: for that he has it three 
times,—viz. in ch. vi. 5, 13, and here in ver. 18. S. Matthew 
has it only once. 8S. Luke and S. John not at all. 

(xxvi.) And we should have been certainly reminded by 
them that the conjunction of wevOodo. wai xdalovor (in 
ver. 10) is characteristic of S. Mark,—who has «dalovras nai 
adanrdfovras in ch. v. 388: OopuBeicGe nai xdralere in the 
very next verse. As for zrev@eiv, it is one of the 123 words 
common to S. Matthew and S. Mark, and peculiar to their 
two Gospels, 

(xxvii.) Lastly, “xaraxplvw (in ver. 16), instead of xpiva, 
is Mark’s word, (comp. x. 33: xiv. 64).” The simple verb 
which is used four times by S. Matthew, five times by 
S. Luke, nineteen times by S. John, is never at all employed 
by 8S. Mark: whereas the compound verb he has oftener in 
proportion than S. Matthew,—more than twice as often as 
either S. Luke or 8. John. 
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Strange,—that there should be exactly “xxvii” notes of 
genuineness discoverable in these twelve verses, instead of 
“XXVII” grounds of suspicion ! 

But enough of all this. Here, we may with advantage 
review the progress hitherto made in this inquiry. 

I claim to have demonstrated long since that all those im- 
posing assertions respecting the “Style” and “ Phraseology”’ 
of this section of the Gospel which were rehearsed at the 
outset °,—are destitute of foundation. But from this dis- 
covery alone there results a settled conviction which it will 
be found difficult henceforth to disturb. A page of Scrip- 
ture which has been able to endure so severe an ordeal of 
hostile inquiry, has been proved to be above suspicion. That 
character is rightly accounted blameless which comes out 
unsullied after Calumny has done her worst; done it syste- 
matically; done it with a will; done it for a hundred years. 

But this is not an adequate statement of the facts of the 
case in respect of the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel. Some- 
thing more is certain than that the charges which have been 
so industriously brought against this portion of the Gospel are 
without foundation. It has been also proved that instead of 
there being discovered twenty-seven suspicious words and 
phrases scattered up and down these twelve verses of the 
Gospel, there actually exist exactly as many words and 
phrases which attest with more or less certainty that those 
verses are nothing else but the work of the Evangelist. 

IV. And now it is high time to explain that though 
I have hitherto condescended to adopt the method of my 
opponents, I have only done so in order to shew that it 
proves fatal to themselves. I am, to say the truth, ashamed of 
what has last been written,—so untrustworthy do I deem the 
method which, (following the example of those who have 
preceded me in this inquiry,) I have hitherto pursued. The 
“‘ Concordance test,” —(for ¢hat is probably as apt and intel- 
ligible a designation as can be devised for the purely mecha- 
nical process whereby it is proposed by a certain school of 
Critics to judge of the authorship of Scripture,)—is about 
the coarsest as well as about the most delusive that could be 


° See above, p. 146. - 
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devised. By means of this clumsy and vulgar instrument, 
especially when applied, (as in the case before us,) without 
skill and discrimination, it would be just as easy to prove 
that the first twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are of a sus- 
picious character as the last?. In truth, except in very 
skilful hands, it is no test at all, and can only mislead. 4 
Thus, (in ver. 1,) we should be informed (i.) that ‘ Mark 
nowhere uses the appellation Jzsus Curisr:” and (ii.) that 
“ evarpyéeMstov ’Incod Xpicrod”’ is “ Pauline.’—We should be 
reminded (iii.) that this Evangelist nowhere introduces any 
of the Prophets by name, and that therefore the mention of 
‘“‘Tsaiah*” (in ver. 2) is a suspicious circumstance :—-(iv.) that 
a quotation from the Old Testament is “‘ foreign to his man- 
ner,”—(for writers of this class would not hesitate to assume 
that S. Mark xv. 28 is no part of the Gospel ;)—and (v.) that 
the fact that here are quotations from fwo different prophets, 
betrays an unskilful hand.—(vi.) Because S. Mark three times 
calls Judea by its usual name (‘Iovdada, viz. in iii. 7: x. 1: 
xiii, 14), the unique designation, 4 'Iovdata ywpa (in ver. 5) 
would be pronounced decisive against “the authorship of 
Mark.”—(vii.) The same thing would be said of the unique 


P The reader will be perhaps interested with the following passage in the 
pages of Professor Broadus already (p. 189 note g) alluded to:—* It occurred to 
me to examine the twelve just preceding verses, (xv. 44 to xvi. 8,) and by 
a curious coincidence, the words and expressions not elsewhere employed by 
Mark, footed up precisely the same number, seventeen. Those noticed are the 
following (text of Tregelles):—ver. 44, ré@vnxev (elsewhere dxofrhone) :— 
ver. 45, yvovs &ed, a construction found nowhere else in the New Testament : 
also é3aphoaro and wrayua: ver. 46, évelAncev, AcAaTounudvoy, wérpas, wpore- 
xbAioey:—chap. xvi. ver. 1, Siayeroudévov, and apduara: ver. 2, wig ray caB- 
Sdrey :—ver. 8, &woxvAlce::—ver. 4, dvexextAcrat. Also, opddpa, (Mark’s 
word is Afay.) Ver. 5, év rots Sefcocs is a construction not found in Mark, or 
the other Gospels, though the word Sef:és occurs frequently :—ver. 8, elev, in 
this particular sense, not elsewhere in the New Testament : rpduos. 

“This list is perhaps not complete, for it was prepared in a few hours— 
about as much time, it may be said, without disrespect, as Fritsche and Meyer 
appear to have given to their collections of examples from the other passage. 
It is not proposed to discuss the list, though some of the instances are curious. 
It is not claimed that they are all important, bat that they are all real. And 
as regards the single question of the nwmber of peculiarities, they certainly 
form quite an offset to the number upon which Dean Alford has laid stress.” 
—p. 861. * Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford. 
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expression, éy 'Iopdavy morau@, which is found in ver, 5,— 
seeing that this Evangelist three times designates Jordan 
simply as "Iopdavns (i. 9: ili. 8: x. 1).—(viii.) That entire 
expression in ver. 7 (#nique, it must be confessed, in the Gos- 
pel,) ob ovx eit ixavds—dérrodnudtrwy avtod, would be pro- 
nounced “ abhorrent to the style of Mark.”’—(ix.) 16 IIvedua 
twice, (viz. in ver. 10 and ver. 12) we should be told is never 
used by the Evangelist absolutely for the Hoty Gaosr: but 
always to IIvedpa ro “Aysov (as in ch. iii. 29: xii, 36: 
xiii, 11).—(x.) The same would be said of of ‘IepocoNupiras 
(in ver. 5) for “the inhabitants of Jerusalem :” we should 
be assured that S. Mark’s phrase would rather be oi azo 
‘IepocoAvpowv,—as in ch. iii, 8 and 22.—And (xi.) the ex- 
pression miorevew év Te evayyeAlw (ver. 15), we should be 
informed ‘“ cannot be Mark’s ;”’—who either employs e/s and 
the accusative (as in ch. ix. 92), or else makes the verb take 
a dative (as in ch. xi. 31: xvi. 13, 14.)—We should also pro- 
bably be told that the ten following words are all “ unknown 
to Mark :”’—(xii.) rpéyes,—(xiii.) Sepparivn,—(xiv.) oopts,— 
(xv.) axpides,—(xvi.) éds,—(xvii.) Aypcos, (six instances in 
a single verse (ver. 6): a highly suspicious circumstance !),— 
(xviii.) «drresy,—(xix.) ias,—(xx.) brodypata, (all three 
instances in ver. 7 !)—(xxi.) eddoxeiv,—(xxii.) wal éyévero . . 
HrGey (ver. 9),—unique in 8. Mark !—(xxiii.) BawrifeoOas 
eis (ver 9), another unique phrase !—(xxiv.) of ovpavoé twice, 
(viz. in verses 10, 11) yet elsewhere, when S. Mark speaks 
of Heaven, (ch. vi. 41: vii. 34: viii. 11: xvi. 19) he always 
uses the singular.—Lastly, (xxv.) the same sorry objection 
which was brought against the “last twelve verses,” (that 
qansy, & favourite adverb with S. Mark, is not found there,) 
is here even more conspicuous. 

Turning away from all this,—(not, however, without an 
apology for having lingered over such frivolous details so 
long,)—I desire to point out that we have reverently to look 
below the surface, if we would ascertain how far it is to be 
presumed from internal considerations whether S. Mark was 
indeed the author of this portion of his Gospel, or not. 

V. We must devise, I say, some more delicate, more philo- 
sophical, more rea/ test than the coarse, uncritical expedient 
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which has been hitherto considered of ascertaining by refer- 
ence to the pages of a Greek Concordance whether a certain 
word which is found in this section of the Gospel is, or is 
not, used elsewhere by S. Mark. And I suppose it will be 
generally allowed to be deserving of attention,—in fact, to 
be a singularly corroborative circumstance,—that within the 
narrow compass of these Twelve Verses we meet with every 
principal characteristic of 8S. Mark’s manner :—Thus, 

(i.) Though he is the Author of the shortest of the Gos- 
pels, and though to all appearance he often merely repro- 
duces what 8. Matthew has said before him, or else antici- 
pates something, which is afterwards delivered by 8. Luke,— 
it is surprising how often we are indebted to 8S. Mark for 
precious pieces of information which we look for in vain 
elsewhere. Now, this is a feature of the Evangelist’s man- 
ner which is susceptible of memorable illustration from the 
section before us. 

How many and how considerable are the new circumstances 
which 8. Mark here delivers!—(1) That Mary Magdalene 
was the first to behold the risen Saviour: (2) That it was 
He who had cast out from her the “seven devils:” (3) How 
the men were engaged to whom she brought her joyful mes- 
sage,—{4) who not only did not believe her story, but when 
Cleopas and his companion declared what had happened to 
themselves, “neither believed they them.” (5) The terms of 
the Ministerial Commission, as set down in verses 15 and 16, 
are unique. (6) The announcement of the “signs which 
should follow them that believe” is even extraordinary. 
Lastly, (7) this is the only place in the Gospel where The 
Session at the right Hand of Gop is recorded. ... So many, 
and such precious incidents, showered into the Gospel Trea- 
sury at the last moment, and with such a lavish hand, must 
needs have proceeded if not from an Apostle at least from 
@ companion of Apostles. O, if we had no other token to 
go by, there could not be a reasonable doubt that this entire 
section is by no other than S. Mark himself! 

(ii) A second striking characteristic of the second Evan- 
gelist is his love of picturesque, or at least of striking details, 
—his proneness to introduce exceedingly minute particulars, 
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often of the profoundest significancy, and always of con- 
siderable interest. Not to look beyond the Twelve Verses 
(chap. i. 9—20) which were originally proposed for com- 
parison,— We are reminded (a) that in describing our Sa- 
viour’s Baptism, it is only 8S. Mark who relates that “He 
came from Nazareth” to be baptized.—(b) In his highly 
elliptical account of our Lorp’s Temptation, it is only he 
who relates that “He was with the wild beasts.”’—(c) In his 
description of the Call of the four Disciples, 8S. Mark alone 
it is who, (notwithstanding the close resemblance of his 
account to what is found in S.Matthew,) records that the 
father of S. James and S. John was left ‘“‘in the ship with 
the hired servants ..’”’—Now, of this characteristic, we have 
also within these twelve verses, at least four illustrations :— 

(a) Note in ver. 10, that life-like touch which evidently 
proceeded from an eye-witness,— wevOoicr wal xralovor.” 
S. Mark relates that when Mary conveyed to the Disciples 
the joyous tidings of the Lorn’s Resurrection, she found 
them overwhelmed with sorrow,—‘ mourning and weeping.” 

(6) Note also that the unbelief recorded in ver. 13 is re- 
corded only there. 

(c) Again. 8S. Mark not only says that as the two Disci- 
ples were “ going into the country,” (ropevopevos eis aypev', 
ver. 12,) Jesus also “went with them”—(cup-erropeveto, as 
S. Luke relates ;)—but that it was ae they actually “ walked”’ 
along (reptratovatv) that this manifestation took place. 

{d) Among the marvellous predictions made concerning 
“‘them that believe ;’’ what can be imagined more striking 
than the promise that they should “take up serpents; and 
suffer no harm even if they should “drink any deadly thing” # 

(iii) Next,—all have been struck, I suppose, with 8. Mark’s 
proneness to substitute some expression of his own for what 
he found in the Gospel of his predecessor S. Matthew: or, 
when he anticipates something which is afterwards met with 
in the Gospel of 8. Luke, his aptness to deliver it in lan- 
guage entirely independent of the later Evangelist. I allude, 
for instance, to his substitution of érsBadav Exdace (xiv. 72) 


a 8. Mark i.9: 14: 20. © The same word is found also 
im S. Luke’s narrative of the same event, ch. xxiv. 18. 
iu 
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for S.Matthew’s éeAauce mixpos (xxvi.75) ;—and of 6 réxrav 
(vi. 8) for 6 rod réxrovos vies (S. Matth. xi. 55).—The 
“woman of Canaan” in S. Matthew’s Gospel (yuvn Xava- 
paia, ch. xv. 22), is called “a Greek, a Syrophenician by 
nation” in S.Mark’s (EdAnvis, Zuvpofolmoca 7H yévet, 
ch. vii. 26).—At the Baptism, “instead of the “ opened” 
heavens of S. Matthew (dvegy@noay, ch. iii. 16) and 8. Luke 
(ave~yOfvat, ch. iii. 22), we are presented by S. Mark with 
the striking image of the heavens “cleaving” or “ being rent 
asunder” (ay fouévous *, ch. i. 10)—What 8. Matthew calls 
ta dpta Maydard (ch. xv. 39), 8. Mark designates as ta 
pépn Aadpavovba (ch. viii. 10.)—In place of S. Matthew's 
Ciun ZadSovxateov (ch. xvi. 6), S. Mark has foun “Hpwdou 
(ch. viii. 15.)—In describing the visit to Jericho, for the dvo 
tuddol of 8. Matthew (ch. xx. 29), 8. Mark gives vios Tipaiov 
Bapripa:os 6 ruddos... . wpooattay (ch. x. 46.)—For the 
xradous of S. Matth. xxi. 8, S. Mark (ch. xi. 8) has ora- 
BdéSas; and for the other’s wply adéxropa dwvijcat (xxvi. 
34), he has swpiv 4 Sls (xiv. 30.)}—It is so throughout. 
Accordingly,—(as we have already more than once had occa- 
sion to remark,)—-whereas the rest say only 7 pla trav caf- 
Barov, S. Mark says rp@rn ca8Parov (in ver. 9).— Whereas 
S. Luke (viii. 2) says aq’ is Saywcra éwra é£ernduvGer,— 
S. Mark records that from her éeBeBAnxes érra Satpovia.— 
Very different is the great ministerial Commission as set 
down by S. Mark in ver. 15, 16, from what is found in 
S. Matthew xxviii. 19, 20.—And whereas 8. Luke says “their 
eyes were holden that they should not know Him,” S. Mark 
says that “ He appeared to them in another form.” ... Is it 
credible that any one fabricating a conclusion to S. Mark’s 
narrative after S. Luke’s Gospel had appeared, would have 
ventured so to paraphrase S. Luke’s statement? And yet, 
let the consistent truthfulness of either expression be care- 
fully noted. Both are historically accurate, but they pro- 
ceed from opposite points of view. Viewed on the heavenly 
side, (Gop’s side), the Disciples’ “eyes” (of course) “ were 
* On which, Victor of Antioch (if inded it be he) finely remarks,—2x{forra: 


82 of obpavol, xara Maréaior dvolyorra, Iva rois dvOpdwois dwod00g ef obparcd 
4 dyiacuds, cal owapeg rois éxvyelois ra obpdvia.—(Cramer i. p. 271.) 
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holden :”—viewed on the earthly side, (Man’s side), the risen 
Saviour (no doubt) “ appeared in another form.” 

(iv.) Then further, S. Mark is observed to introduce many 
expressions into his Gospel which confirm the prevalent 
tradition that it was at Rome he wrote it; and that it was 
with an immediate view to Latin readers that it was pub- 
lished. Twelve such expressions were enumerated above 
(at p. 150-1); and such, it was also there shewn, most un- 
mistakably is the phrase wporn cafSdrov in ver.9.—It is 
simply incredible that any one but an Evangelist writing 
under the peculiar conditions traditionally assigned to S. 
Mark, would have hit upon such an expression as this,— 
the strict equivalent, to Latin ears, for 4 pia caSPBarov, 
which has occurred just above, in ver. 2. Now this, it will 
be remembered, is one of the hacknied objections to the ge- 
nuineness of this entire portion of the Gospel ;—quite proof 
enough, if proof were needed, of the exceeding improbability 
which attaches to the phrase, in the judgment of those who 
have considered this question the most. 

(v.) The last peculiarity of S. Mark to which I propose 
to invite attention is supplied by those expressions which 
connect his Gospel with S. Peter, and remind us of the con- 
stant traditional belief of the ancient Church that 8. Mark 
was the companion of the chief of the Apostles. 

That the second Gospel contains many such hints has 
often been pointed out; never more interestingly or more 
eonvincingly than by Townson* in a work which deserves 
to be in the hands of every student of Sacred Science. In- 
stead of reproducing any of the familiar cases in order to 
illustrate my meaning, I will mention one which has per 
haps never been mentioned in this connexion before. 

_ (a) Reference is made to our Lory’s sayings in 8. Mark vii, 
and specially to what is found in ver. 19. Zhat expression, 
‘purging all meats” (xaOapifwv' ravra ta Bpwpara), does 
really seem to be no part of the Divine discourse; but the 
Evangelist’s inspired comment on the Saviour’s words”. 


° Disc. v. Sect. ii. t This appears to be the true reading. 

® So Chrysostom :—6é 8 Mdpxos gnoly, Sra “‘xaOaplfev ra Bpdpara,” tavra 

Sacyer. [vii. 526 a].—He seems to have derived that remark from Origen [is 
x 2 
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Our Saviour (he explains) by that discourse of His—ipso 
facto—‘“ made all meats clean.” How doubly striking a state- 
ment, when it is remembered that probably Simon Peter 
himself was the actual author of it ;—the same who, on the 
house-top at Joppa, had been shewn in a vision that “Gop 
had made clean” (6 @eds éxaBapice*) all His creatures ! 

(6) Now, let a few words spoken by the same S, Peter on 
a memorable occasion be considered :—‘‘ Wherefore of these 
men which have companied with us all the time that the 
Lorp JEsus went in and out among us, beginning from the 
Baptism of John, unto that same day that He was taken up 
(aveAnpOn) from us, must one be ordained to be a witness 
with us of His Resurrection’.” Does not S. Peter thereby 
define the precise limits of our Saviour’s Ministry,—shew- 
ing it to have “begun” (apEapevos) “from the Baptism of 
John,”—and closed with the Day of our Lorp’s Ascension? 
And what else are those but the exact bounds of S. Mark’s 
Gospel,—of which the apy (ch. i. 1) is signally declared 
to have been the Baptism of John,—and_ the utmost limit, 
the day when (as 8S. Mark says) “‘ He was taken up (averdnpOn) 
into Heaven,’’—(ch. xvi. 19)? 

(c) I will only further remind the reader, in connexion 
with the phrase, waon TH xtioe, in ver. 15,—(concerning 
which, the reader is referred back to page 162-3,)—that both 
S. Peter and S. Mark (but no other of the sacred writers) 
conspire to use the expression a7’ dpyjs xticews*. S. Mark 
has besides xrloews Fs Extice 6 Oeds (ch. xiii. 19); while 
S. Peter alone styles the ALmiGuty, from His work of Crea- 
tion, 6 xriorns (1S, Pet. iv. 19). 

VI. But besides, and over and above such considerations 


Matth. ed. Huet. i. 249 p] :—xard roy Mdpcov faeye ravra b Zwrhp “ xabapllov 
wdvra ra Apdpara.’’—From the same source, I suspect, Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(Origen’s disciple), Bp. of Neocssarea in Pontus, a.p. 261, [ Routh, iii. 257] 
derived the following :—sal 6 Zewrip 6 “advra xabapifev rd Bpdyara” ob rd 
cioxopevdpevoy, dyno), xowot roy EyOpwrov, AAAA Td exxopevduevor.—See, by all 
means, Field’s most interesting ddnotationes in Chrys., vol. iii. p.112..... 
- "Epred@ey (finely says Victor of Antioch) 5 xamwds Upyera véuos 6 xara rd 
avevpa. (Cramer i. 335.) ** Acts x. 15. 

y Acts i. 22, 23. Cf. ver. 2,—&ypi fis judpas .. . dveahdOn. 

* S. Mark x. 6: xiii. 19.—2 S. Pet. iii, 4 (Cf. 1 S. Pet. ii. 18.) 
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as those which precede,—(some of which, I am aware, might 
be considerably evacuated of their cogency; while others, 
T am just as firmly convinced, will remain forcible witnesses 
of Gon’s Truth to the end of Time,)—TI hesitate not to avow 
my personal conviction that abundant and striking evidence 
is garnered up within the brief compass of these Twelve 
Verses that they are identical in respect of fabric with the 
rest of the Gospel; were clearly manufactured out of the 
same Divine materials,—wrought in the same heavenly loom. 

It was even to have been expected, from what is found 
to have been universally the method in other parts of Scrip- 
ture,— (for it was of course foreseen by Atmicaty Gop 
from the beginning that this portion of His Word would 
be, like its Divine Author, in these last days cavilled at, re- 
viled, hated, rejected, denied,)—that the Spirit would not 
leave Himself without witness in this place. It was to have 
been anticipated, I say, that Eternal Wisdom would care- 
fully—(I trust there is no irreverence in so speaking of Gop 
and His ways!)—would carefully make provision: meet the 
coming unbelief (as His Angel met Balaam) with a drawn 
sword : plant up and down throughout these Twelve Verses 
of the Gospel, sure indications of their Divine Original,—un- 
mistakable notes of purpose and design,—mysterious traces 
and tokens of Himself; not visible indeed to the scornful 
and arrogant, the impatient and irreverent; yet clear as if 
written with a sunbeam to the patient and humble student, 
the man who “trembleth at Gopn’s Word*.” Or, (if the 
Reader prefers the image,) the indications of a Divine Ori- 
ginal to be met with in these verses shall be likened rather 
to those cryptic characters, invisible so long as they remain 
unsuspected, but which shine forth clear and strong when 
exposed to the Light or to the Heat; (Light and Heat, both 
emblems of Himself!) so that even he that gropeth in dark- 
ness must now see them, and admit that of a truth “the 
Lorp is in this place”’ although he “ knew it not !” 

(i.) I propose then that in the first instance we compare 
the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel with the beginning of it. 
We did this before, when our object was to ascertain whether 


® Ts. Ixvi. 2. 
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the Style of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 be indeed as utterly dis- 
cordant from that of the rest of the Gospel as is commonly 
represented. We found, instead, the most striking resem- 
blance®. We also instituted a brief comparison between 
the two in order to discover whether the Diction of the one 
might not possibly be found as suggestive of verbal doubts 
as the diction of the other: and so we found it*.—Let us 
for the third time draw the two extremities of this precious 
fabric into close proximity in order again to compare them. 
Nothing I presume can be fairer than to elect that, once 
more, our attention be chiefly directed to what is contained 
within the twelve verses (ver.9—20) of S. Mark’s first chapter 
which exactly correspond with the twelve verses of his Jas¢ 
chapter (ver.9—20) which are the subject of the present 
volume. : 

Now between these two sections of the Gospel, besides 
(1) the obvious verbal resemblance, I detect (2) a singular 
parallelism of essential structure.’ And this does not strike 
me the less forcibly because nothing of the kind was to have 
been expected. 

(1.) On the verbal coincidences I do not propose to lay 
much stress. Yet are they certainly not without argumenta- 
tive weight and significancy. I allude to the following :— 

(a) [Barri{ev, Bdrricpa(i.4)— (a) Banriobeis (xvi. 16) 

cat ¢Banrifovro (1. 5)—éBar- 
rioa, Barrice (i. 8)|—xai ¢B- 
anric6y (i. 9) 
(5) [xnpiccay, éxnpuoce (i. 7)] (b) dxenpvgay (xvi. 20) 
(dand ¢) xnpicowy rd evayyédcoy — (0) enpvéare rd ebayyédoy (XVL 


(1, 14)—[dpy rod ebayyediov 15) 
(i. 1)] 

(¢ and @) morevere dy r@ ebay- (d) ricrgcay (xvi. 11)—odde 
yerlp (1. 15) exlorevoay (xvi. 13) — rip 


amrtotlay, obx énicrevoay (XVI. 
14)—<é moretvaas, 5 amorncas 
(xvi. 16) —reis morevoacs 
(xvi. 17.) 
Now this, to say the least, shews that there exists an 
unmistakable relation of sympathy between the first page of 
> See above, p. 148-5. * See above, p. 174-5. 
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S. Mark’s Gospel and the last. The same doctrinal phrase- 
ology *,—the same indications of Divine purpose,—the same 
prevailing cast of thought is observed to occur in both. 
(i.) A Gospel to be everywhere preached ;—(ii.) Faith, to be 
of all required ;—(iii.) Baptism to be universally administered ; 
(“one Lorp, one Faith, one Baptism :’’)—Is not ¢hés the 
theme of the beginning of S. Mark’s Gospel as well as of 
the end of it? Surely it is as if on comparing the two ex- 
tremities of a chain, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the fabric be identical or not, it were discovered that those 
extremities are even meant to clasp / 

(2.) But the essential parallelism between S. Mark xvi. 9 
—20 and S. Mark i. 9—20 is a profounder phenomenon and 
deserves even more attention. I proceed to set down side 
by side, as before, what ought to require neither comment 
nor explanation of mine. Thus we find,— 


(a) in ch. i. 9 to 11:—Our Lonn’s (4) t# ch. xvi. 9 fo 11:—Onur 


Manifestation to the World 
(émipaveia) on His ‘‘ coming 
up (dvaBaivey) out of the 
water” of Jordan: (having 
been “buried by Baptism,” 
as the Apostle speaks:) when 
the Voice from Heaven pro- 
elaimed,—* Thou art My be- 
loved Sow in whom I am 
well pleased.’’ 


Loxp’s appearance to Mary 
Magdalene (¢pdvy) after His 
Resurrection (dvaords) from 
Death: (of which Gop had 
said, ‘‘Thou art My Son, this 
day have I begotten Thee.” 


————— 12 to 14 :—Two other 


Manifestations (éavepsbq) to 
Discipes. 


(3) ————— 12, 18 :—Cuter’s 17, 18 :—Curer’s 
victory over Satan ; (where- promise that “‘ they that be- 
by is fulfilled the promise lieve” “shall cast out devils’’ 


“Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and adder: the young 
lion and the dragon shait 


tal Gift foretold: ‘‘ He shall 
baptize you with the Hotr 
Guosr.”’ } 


and ‘‘shall take upserpents:”® 
(as [in S. Luke x. 19] He had 
given the Seventy ‘‘ power 


Thou trample under feet.’’) to tread on serpents and scor- 
pions, and over all the power 
ef the Enemy.’’) 

[(c) ———— 8 :—_The Pentecos- 17:— The chief 


Pentecostal Gift specified : 
« They shall speak with new 
tongues.” 


* My attention was first drawn to this by my friend, the Rev. W. Kay, D.D. . 
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(Dv) 9 ch. i. 14, 15:— Cuter (p) tn ch. xvi. 15, 16 :—He com- 
‘* comes into Galilee, preach- mands His Apostles to “‘ go 
mg the Gospel .... and say- into all the world and preach 


ing .... Repent ye, and be- the Gospel to every creature. 
heve the Gospel.”’ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved.”’ 

(z) 15: Hisannounce- (E) ————— 19:—S. Mark’s re- 
ment, that “The time is ful- cord concerning Him, that 
filled, and the Kingdom of ‘‘He was received up into 
Gop is at hand.” Heaven, and sat on the right 


hand of Gop:” (where He 
must reign till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet.’’) 
(¥F) ————— 164020 :—The four (F) ——- 20:—The Apostles’ 
Apostles’ Call to the Minis- Ministry, which is every- 
try: (which [S. Luke v. 8,9] where miraculously attested, 
is miraculously attested.) —‘The Lorp working with 
them, and confirming the 
word by the signs that 

followed.” 


It is surely not an unmeaning circumstance, a mere acci- 
dent, that the Evangelist should at the very outset and at 
the very conclusion of his Gospel, so express himself! If, how- 
ever, it should seem to the Reader a mere matter of course, 
a phenomenon without interest or significancy,—nothing 
which I could add would probably bring him to a different 
mind. 

(3.) Then, further: when I scrutinize attentively the two 
portions of Scripture thus proposed for critical survey, I am 
not a little struck by the discovery that the VIth Article 
of the ancient Creed of Jerusalem (A.p. 348) is found in the 
one: the Xth Article, in the other*. Ifit be a purely for- 


* The Creed itself, (“ex variis Cyrillianarum Catacheseon locis collectum,”) 
may be seen at p. 84 of De Touttée’s ed. of Cyril. Let the following be com- 
pared — 

dveAhpby eis roy obpaydy, nad exdOioer dx SetiGy Tod @eod (ch. xvi. 19.) 

"ANEAGONTA Elz TOTS OTPANOTZ, KAl KA@{ZANTA "EK AERION 
TOT MATPO (ART. VI.) This may be seen in site at p. 224 0 of Cyril. 

Bdxriopa peravolas els ipeciy Gpapriay (ch. i. 4.) 

BANTIZMA METANO{AS Elx “AGEXIN ‘AMAPTION (Azr. X.) This may 
be seen at p. 295 0 of Cyril. 

The point will be most intelligently and instructively studied in Professor 
Heurtley’s little work De Fide et Symbolo, 1869, p. 9. 


; on ——_ 


fn. 
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tuitous circumstance, that two cardinal verities like these,— 
(viz. “He ascended into Heaven, and sat down at the Right 
Hand of Gop,” —and “One Baptism for the Remission of sins,’’) 
should be found at either extremity of one short Gospel,— 
I will but point out that it is certainly one of a very re- 
markable series of fortuitous circumstances.—But in the 
thing to be mentioned next, there neither is, nor can be, 
any talk of fortuitousness at all. 

(4.) Allusion is made to the diversity of Name whereby 
the Son of Man is indicated. in these two several places of 
the Gospel; which constitutes a most Divine circumstance, 
and is profoundly significant. He who in the first verse 
(S. Mark i. 1) was designated by the joint title “’Incois”’ 
and “ Xptorés,”’—here, in the last two verses (S. Mark xvi. 
19, 20) is styled for the first and for the last time, “‘o xtpioz” 
—the Lorp*. 

And why? Because He who at His Circumcision was 
named “ JEsus,”’ (a Name which was given Him from His 
Birth, yea, and before His Birth); He who at His Baptism 
became “the Curist,” (a Title which belonged to Hts Office, 
and which betokens His sacred Unction) ;—the same, on the 
occasion of His Ascension into Heaven and Session at the 
Right Hand of Gop,—when (as we know) “all power had 
been given unto Him in Heaven and in Earth” (S. Matth. 
xxviii. 18),—is designated by His Name of Dominion ; “ the 
Lorp” JeHovaH ... “ Magnifica et opportuna appellatio !” 
—as Bengel well remarks. 

But I take leave to point out that all this is what never 
either would or could have entered into the mind of a fabri- 
cator of a conclusion to S. Mark’s unfinished Gospel. No 
inventor of a supplement, I say, cou/d have planted his foot 
in this way in exactly the right place. The proof of my 
assertion is twofold :— 

(a) First, because the present indication that the Hory 
Guost was indeed the Author of these last Twelve Verses 
is even appealed to by Dr. Davidson and his School, as 
a proof of a spurious original, Verily, such Critics do not 
recognise the token of the Divine Finger even when they 


see it! 
* See above,—p. 166-6. 
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(b) Next, as a matter of fact, we have a spurious Supple- 
ment to the Gospel,—the same which was exhibited above 
at p. 123-4; and which may here be with advantage repro- 
duced in its Latin form :—“ Omnia autem quaecumque prae- 
cepta erant illis qui cum Petro erant, breviter exposuerunt. 
Post haec et ipse Iesus adparuit, et ab oriente usque in 
occidentem misit per illos sanctam et incorruptam praedi- 
cationem salutis aeternae. Amen ‘,”—Another apocryphal 
termination is found in certain copies of the Thebaic version. 
It occupies the place of ver. 20, and is as follows :— Ex- 
euntes terni in quatuor climata caeli praedicarunt Evange- 
lium in mundo toto, Curisto operante cum iis in verbo con- 
firmationem cum signis sequentibus eos et miraculis. Atque 
hoc modo cognitum est regnum Dei in terra tota et in 
mundo toto Israelis in testimonium gentium omnium ha- 
rum quae exsistunt ab oriente ad occasum.”’ It will be seen 
that the Title of Dominion (6 Kupsos—the Lorp) is found 
in neither of these fabricated passages; but the Names of 
Nativity and of Baptism (’ Inoois and Xpioros—JEsus and 
Curist) occur instead. 

(ii.) Then further: —It is an extraordinary note of 
genuineness that such a vast number of minute but im- 
portant facts should be found accumulated within the nar- 
row compass of these twelve verses; and should be met with 
nowhere else. The writer,—supposing that he had only 
S. Matthew’s Gospel before him,—traverses (except in one 
single instance) wholly new ground; moves forward with 
unmistakable boldness and a, rare sense of security; and 
wherever he plants his foot, it is to enrich the soil with 
fertility and beauty. But on the supposition that he wrote 
after 8S. Luke’s and 8. John’s Gospel had appeared,—the 
marvel becomes increased an hundred-fold: for how then 
does it come to pass that he evidently draws his information 
from quite independent sources? is not bound by any of 
their statements P even seems purposely to break away from 
their guidance, and to adventure some extraordinary state- 

" Cod. Bobbiensis (k): which however for “illis” has “et :” for “ Petro,” 
“puero:” and for “occidentem,” “orientem.” It also repeats “usque.” 


I have ventured to alter “ab orientem” into “ ab oriente. Compare what 
is found in the Philoxenian margin, as given by White and Adler. 
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ment of his own,—which nevertheless carries the true Gos- 
pel savour with it; and is felt to be authentic from the very 
circumstance that no one would have ever dared to invent 
such a detail and put it forth on his own responsibility ? 

(iii.) Second to no indication that this entire section of 
the Gospel has a Divine original, I hold to be a famous 
expression which (like mpwrn caSSarov) has occasioned 
general offence: I mean, the designation of Mary Magdalene 
as one “out of whom” the Lorp “had cast seven devils ;” 
and that, in immediate connexion with the record of her 
august privilege of being the first of the Human Race to 
behold His risen form. There is such profound Gospel sig- 
nificancy,— such sublime improbability,—such exquisite 
pathos in this record,—that I would defy any fabricator, be 
he who he might, to have achieved it. This has been to 
some extent pointed out already §. 

(iv.) It has also been pointed out, (but the circumstance 
must be by all means here insisted upon afresh,) that the desig- 
nation (found in ver. 10) of the little company of our Lorp’s 
followers,—“ rois pret’ avtod yevopévots,’—is another rare 
note of veracious origin. No one but S. Mark,—or just such 
an one as he,— would or could have so accurately designated 
the little band of Christian men and women who, uncon- 
scious of their bliss, were “ mourning and weeping” till after 
sunrise on the first Easter Day. The reader is reminded of 
what has been already offered on this subject, at p. 155-6. 

(v.) I venture further to point out that no writer but 
8. Mark, (or such an one as he *), would have familiarly desig- 
nated the Apostolic body as “ avrois rots évdexa,” in ver. 14. 
The phrase oi 8odexa, he uses in proportion far oftener than 
any other two of the Evangelists!. And it is-evident that 
the phrase oi évdexa soon became an equally recognised de- 
signation of the Apostolic body,—“ from which Judas by 
transgression fell.” Its familiar introduction into this place 
by the second Evangelist is exactly what one might have 

® See above (Art. IT.) p. 152-3. 
» Consider 8S. Luke xxiv. 9: 83. Acts ii. 14. 
' §, Matth. xxvi. 14, 29, 47.—S. Mark iv. 10: vi. 7: ix. 86: x. 83: xi.11: 


xiv. 10, 17, 20, 43.—S. Luke viii. 1; ix. 1, 12: xviii. 81: xxii. 8, 47.— 
§. John vi. 37, 70, 71: xx. 24. 
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looked for, or at least what one is fully prepared to meet 
with, in Aim. 

(vi.) I will close this enumeration by calling attention to 
an unobtrusive and unobserved verb in the last of these 
verses which (I venture to say) it would never have entered 
into the mind of any ordinary ‘writer to employ in that 
particular place. I allude to the familiar word é£eAOorres. 

The precise meaning of the expression,—depending on the 
known force of the preposition with which the verb is 
compounded,—can scarcely be missed by any one who, on 
the one hand, is familiar with the Evangelical method ; 
on the other, is sufficiently acquainted with the Gospel 
History. Reference is certainly made to the final departure 
of the Apostolic body out of the city of Jerusalem*, And 
tacitly, beyond a question, there is herein contained a re- 
collection of our Saviour’s command to His Apostles, twice 
expressly recorded by S. Luke, “ that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the FarHer.” 
“Behold,” (said He,) “I send the promise of My Faturr 
upon you: but ¢arry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high'!.”... After many days 
“they went forth,” or “out.” S. Mark, (or perhaps it is 
rather S. Peter,) expressly says so,—éfeAOovres. Aye, and 
that was a memorable “outgoing,” truly! What else was 
its purpose but the evangelization of the World ? 

VII. Let this suffice, then, concerning the evidence de- 
rived from Internal considerations. But lest it should here- 
after be reckoned as an omission, and imputed to me as 
a fault, that I have said nothing about the alleged Incon- 
sistency of certain statements contained in these ‘“ Twelve 
Verses” with the larger notices contained in the parallel 
narratives of S. Luke and S.John,—TI proceed briefly to 
explain why I am silent on this head. 

1. I cannot see for whom I should be writing; in other 


k Compare 8S. Luke xxii. 89; and especially S. John xviii. 1,—where the 
moment of departure from the city is marked: (for observe, they had left the 
house and the upper chamber at ch. xiv. 31). See also ch. xix. 17,—where the 
going without the gate is indicated : (for tc rijs xdAns trade [Heb. xiii. 12.) 
So Matth. xxvii. 832. Consider S. Luke xxi. 37. 

1 8. Luke xxiv. 49. Acts i. 4, 
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words,—what I should propose to myself as the end to be 
attained by what I wrote. For, 

2. What would be gained by demonstrating,—(as I am 
of course prepared to do,)—that there is really no incon- 
sistency whatever between anything which S. Mark here says, 
and what the other Evangelists deliver? I should have 
proved that,— (assuming the ether Evangelical narratives to 
be authentic, i.e. historically true,)—the narrative before us 
cannot be objected to on the score of its not being authentic 
also. But by whom is such proof required? 

(a) Not by the men who insist that errors are occasionally 
to be met with in the Evangelical narratives. In ¢heir esti- 
mation, the genuineness of an inspired writing is a thing not 
in the least degree rendered suspicious by the erroneousness 
of its statements. According to them, the narrative may 
exhibit inaccuracies and inconsistencies, and may yet be the 
work of S. Mark. If the inconsistencies be but “ trifling,” 
and the inaccuracies “ minute,”—these “ sound Theologians,” 
(for so they style themselves™,) “have no dread whatever 
of acknowledging” their existence. Be it so. Then would 
it be a gratuitous task to set about convincing them that 
no inconsistency, no inaccuracy is discoverable within the 
compass of these Twelve concluding Verses. 

(6) But neither is such proof required by faithful Readers ; 
who, for want of the requisite Scientific knowledge, are 
unable to discern the perfect Harmony of the Evangelical 
narratives in this place. It is only one of many places 
where a prima facie discrepancy, though it does not fail to 
strike, —-yet (happily) altogether fails to distress them. 
Consciously or unconsciously, such readers reason with them- 
selves somewhat as follows :—‘ Gop’s Word, like all Gop’s 
other Works, (and I am taught to regard Gop’s Word as 
a very masterpiece of creative skill;)—the blessed Gospel, 
I say, is full of difficulties. And yet those difficulties are 
observed invariably to disappear under competent investi- 
gation. Can I seriously doubt that if sufficient critical skill 
were brought to bear on the highly elliptical portion of nar- 
rative contained in these Twelve Verses, it would present no 


™ See above, p. 2. 
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exception to a rule which is observed to be else universal ; 
and that any apparent inconsistency between S. Mark’s 
statements in this place, and those of S. Luke and S. John, 
would also be found to be imaginary only?” 

This then is the reason why I abstain from entering upon 
a prolonged Inquiry, which would in fact necessitate a dis- 
cussion of the Principles of Gospel Harmony,—for which the 
present would clearly not be the proper place. 

VIII. Let it suffice that, in the foregoing pages,— 

1. I have shewn that the supposed argument from “Style,” 
(in itself a highly fallacious test,) disappears under inves- 
tigation. 

It has been proved (pp. 142-5) that, on the contrary, the 
style of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 is exceedingly like the style of 
S. Mark 1. 9—20; and therefore, that i ts rendered probable 
by the Style that the Author of the beginning of this Gospel 
was also the Author of the end of it. 

2. I have further shewn that the supposed argument 
from “‘ Phraseology,”—(in itself, a most unsatisfactory test ; 
and as it has been applied to the matter in hand, a very 
coarse and clumsy one;)—breaks down hopelessly under 
severe analysis. 

Instead of there being twenty-seven suspicious circum- 
stances in the Phraseology of these Twelve Verses, it has 
been proved (pp. 170-3) that in twenty-seven particulars there 
emerge corroborative considerations. 

3. Lastly, I have shewn that a loftier method of Criticism 
is at hand; and that, tested by this truer, more judicious, 
and more philosophical standard, a presumption of the highest 
order is created that these Verses must needs be the work 
of S. Mark. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE LECTIONARIES SHEWN TO BE 
ABSOLUTELY DECISIVE AS TO THE GENUINENESS OF 
THESE VERSES. 


The Lectionary of the East shewn to be a work of extraordinary an- 
tiquity (p. 195).—Proved to be older than any extant MS. of the 
Gospels, by an appeal to the Fathers (p. 198).—Jn this Lectionary, 
(and also in the Lectionary of the West,) the last Twelve Vorses of 
S. Mark's Gospel have, from the first, occupted a most conspicuous, 
as well as most honourable place, (p. 204.)—Now, this becomes the 
testimony of ante-Nicene Christendom in their favour (p. 209.) 


I HAvE reserved for the last the testimony of THz Lrc- 
TIONARIES, which has been hitherto all but entirely over- 
looked * ;—passed by without so much as a word of comment, 
by those who have preceded me in this inquiry. Yet is it, 
when rightly understood, altogether decisive of the question 
at issue. And why? Because it is not the testimony ren- 
dered by a solitary Father or by a solitary MS.; no, nor 
even the testimony yielded by a single Church, or by 
a single family of MSS. But it is the united testimony of all 
the Churches. It is therefore the evidence borne by a ‘ goodly 
fellowship of Prophets,’ a ‘noble army of Martyrs’ in- 
deed ; as well as by MSS. innumerable which have long since 
perished, but which must of necessity once have been. And 
so, it comes to us like the voice of many waters: dates, (as 
I shall shew by-and-by,) from a period of altogether imme- 
morial antiquity : is endorsed by the sanction of all the suc- 
ceeding ages: admits of neither doubt nor evasion. This 
subject, in order that it may be intelligibly handled, will be 


* The one memorable exception, which I have only lately met with, is sup- 
plied by the following remark of the thoughtful and accurate Matthaei, made 
in a place where it was almost safe to escape attention; viz. in a footnote 
at the very end of his Nov. Test. (ed. 1803), vol. i. p. 748.—* Haec lectio in 
Evangeliariis et Synaxariis omnibus ter notatur tribus maxime notabilibus 
temporibus. Secundum ordinem temporuam Ecclesiae Graecae primo legitur 
Kupiany Tey pupoddpay, els toy BpOpovy. Secundo, r¢ SpOpy ris advadrdtwpeuws. 
Tertio, ut dw6ivdy dvarrdomor 7. De hoo loco ergo vetustissimis temporibus 
nullo modo dubitavit Ecclesia.’—Matthaei had slightly anticipated this in 
his ed. of 1788, vol. ii. 267. 
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most conveniently approached by some remarks which shall 
rehearse the matter from the beginning. 

The Christian Church succeeded to the Jewish. The 
younger society inherited the traditions of the elder, not less 
as a measure of necessity than as a matter of right; and by 
a kind of sacred instinct conformed itself from the very be- 
ginning in countless particulars to its divinely-appointed 
model. The same general Order of Service went on un- 
broken,—conducted by a Priesthood whose spiritual succes- 
sion was at least as jealously guarded as had been the natural 
descent from Aaron in the Church of the Circumcision®. It 
was found that “the Sacraments of the Jews are [but] types 
of ours®.” Still were David’s Psalms antiphonally recited, 
and the voices of “ Moses and the Prophets” were heard in 
the sacred assemblies of Gon’s people “every Sabbath day.” 
Canticle succeeded to Canticle; while many a Versicle simply 
held its ground. The congenial utterances of the chosen 
race passed readily into the service of the family of the re- 
deemed. Unconsciously perhaps, the very method of the 
one became adopted by the other: as, for example, the me- 
thod of beginning a festival from the ‘“‘ Eve” of the pre- 
ceding Day. The Synagogue-worship became transfigured ; 
but it did not part with one of its characteristic features. 
Above all, the same three great Festivals were still retained 
which declare “ the rock whence we are hewn and the hole 
of the pit whence we are digged:” only was it made a ques- 
tion, a controversy rather, whether Easter should or should 
not be celebrated with the Jews 4, 

But it is the faithful handing on to the Christian commu- 
nity of the Lectionary practice of the Synagogue to which the 
reader's attention is now exclusively invited. That the Chris- 
tian Church inherited from the Jewish the practice of read- 
ing @ first and a second Lesson in its public assemblies, is 
demonstrable. What the Synagogue practice was in the 
time of the Apostles is known from Acts xiii. 15,27. Justin 


> Tas ré&v lep&y AwocrdAcy Bia8oxds,—are the first worde of the Ecclesias- 
tical History of Eusebius. 

© See the heading of 1 Cor. x. in our Authorized Version. 

¢ See Bingham’s Origines, Book xx. ch. v. §§ 2, 8, 4 
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Martyr, (a.p. 150) describes the Christian practice in his 
time as precisely similar®: only that for ‘the Law,” there 
is found to have been at once substituted “the Gospel.” He 
speaks of the writings of “the Apostles” and of ‘the Pro- 
phets.” Chrysostom has the same expression (for the two 
Lessons) in one of his Homilies‘. Cassian (a.p, 400) says that 
in Egypt, after the Twelve Prayers at Vespers and at Matins, 
two Lessons were read, one out of the Old Testament and 
the other out of the New. But on Saturdays and Sundays, 
and the fifty days of Pentecost, both Lessons were from the 
New Testament,—one from the Epistles or the Acts of the 
Apostles; the other, from the Gospels®. Our own actual 
practice seems to bear a striking resemblance to that of the 
Christian Church at the earliest period: for we hear of (1) 
‘* Moses and the Prophets,” (which will have been the car- 
rying on of the old synagogue-method, represented by our 
first and second Lesson,)—(2) a lesson out of the “ Epistles 
or Acts,” together with a lesson out of the ‘“ Gospels*.” 
It is, in fact, universally received that the Eastern Church 
has, from a period of even Apostolio antiquity, enjoyed a Lec- 
tionary, —or established system of Scripture lessons,—of her 
own. In its conception, this Lectionary is discovered to 
have been fashioned (as was natural) upon the model of the 
Lectionary of Gop’s ancient people, the Jews: for it com- 
mences, as theirs did, in the autumn, (in September!) ; and 


© Ty Tov HAlou Acyouéry hudpq, xdvrey nara wédAes % dypods pevdrrev ex! rd 
abrd cuvdrevots ylvera:, nal rd drouynpovebpata Tay dxrortéAwy, ) rd cvyypdu- 
Mara T&Y wpodnTay dvayweoKera:, uexpis &yxwpei. Then came the Sermon,— 
then, all stood and prayed,—then followed Holy Communion.—<Apol. i. c. 67, 
(ed. Otto, i, 158.) 

€ 3 udrny dvratda eloerAOdv, eixt, ris xpophrys, xoios &xdéaroAos tyiv ofpepoy 
3ieAdy Gn, wal rept rlyow ;—(Opp. ix. p. 697 z. Field’s text.) 

¢ Cassian writes,—“ Venerabilis Patrum senatus.... decrevit hunc nume- 
ram [se. duodecim Orationum] tam in Vespertinis quam in Nocturnis conven- 
ticulis custodiri; quibus lectiones geminas adjungentes, id est, unam Veteris 
et aliam Novi Testamenti....In die vero Sabbati vel Dominico utrasque 
de Novo recitant Testamento; id est, unam de Apostolo vel Actibus Apos- 
tolorum, et aliam de Evangeliis. Quod etiam totis Quinguagesimae diebus 
faciunt hi, quibus lectio curae est, seu memoria Scripturarum,”’—Instié. lib. ii. 
c. 6. (ed. 1788, p. 18.) 

b Constitutiones Apostolicae, lib. ii. c. 57,59: v.19: viii. 6. 

1 See Scrivener’s Introduction, p.74, and the reff. in note (k) overleaf. 
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prescribes two immovable “ Lections” for every Saturday (as 
well as for every Sunday) in the year: differing chiefly in 
this,—that the prominent place which had been hitherto as- 
signed to “the Law and the Prophets*,” was henceforth 
enjoyed by the Gospels and the Apostolic writings. ‘ Satur- 
day-Sunday”’ lections—(caSSaroxupiaxai, for so these Lec- 
tions were called,)—retain their place in the “‘Synaxarium ” 
of the East to the present hour. It seems also a singular note 
of antiquity that the Sabbath and the Sunday succeeding it 
do as it were cohere, and bear one appellation; so that the 
week takes its name—not from the Sunday with which it 
commences ', but—from the Sabbath-and-Sunday with which 
st concludes. To mention only one out of a hundred minute 
traits of identity which the public Service of the sanctuary 
retained :—Easter Eve, which from the earliest period to 
this day has been called “ péya ca8BSarov™,” is discovered 
to have borne the self-same appellation in the Church of the 
Circumcision*.—If I do not enter more minutely into the 
structure of the Oriental Lectionary,—(some will perhaps 
think I have said too much, but the interest of the subject 
ought to be a sufficient apology,)—it is because further de- 
tails would be irrelevant to my present purpose; which is 
only to call attention to the three following facts : 

(L) That the practice in the Christian Church of reading 
publicly before the congregation certain fixed portions of 
Holy Writ, according to an established and generally re- 
ceived rule, must have existed from a period long anterior 
to the date of any known Greek copy of the New Testament 
Scriptures. 

({I.) That although there happens to be extant neither 
“ Synaxarium,” (i.e. Table of Proper Lessons of the Greek 


* English readers may be referred to Horne’s Introduction, &c. (ed. 1856.) 
vol. iii. p. 281-2. The learned reader is perhaps aware of the importance of 
the preface to Van der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, (ed. 1705) § 85: in connexion 
with which, see vol. ii. p. 352 5. 

1 Thus, the xupiaxh rijs tupopdyov is “Quinquagesima Sunday ;” but the 
week of “ the cheese-eater” is the week previous. 

m See Suicer’s Thesaurus, vol. ii. 920. 

=" “Apud Rabbinos, “ATH maw Sabbathum Magnum. Sic vocatur Sab- 
bathum proximum ante Pascha.”—Buxtorf, Lexicon Talmud. p. 2823. 
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Church), nor “ Evangelistarium,” (i.e. Book containing the 
Ecclesiastical Lections in extenso), of higher antiquity than 
the vii century,—yet that the scheme itself, as exhibited - 
by those monuments,—certainly in every essential particu- 
lar,—is older than any known Greek MS. which contains 
it, by at deast four, in fact by full five hundred years. 

(III.) Lastly, That in the said Lectionaries of the 
Greek and of the Syrian Churches, the twelve concluding 
verses of S. Mark which are the subject of discussion through- 
out the present pages are observed invariably to occupy the 
same singularly conspicuous, as well as most honourable 
place. 

I. The first of the foregoing propositions is an established 
fact. It is at least quite certain that in the iv™ century (if not 
long before) there existed a known Lectionary system, alike 
in the Church of the East and of the West. Oyril of Jeru- 
salem (4.D. 348,) having to speak about our Lorp’s Ascen- 
sion, remarks that by a providential coincidence, on the 
previous day, which was Sunday, the event had formed the 
subject of the appointed lessons®; and that he had availed 
himself of the occasion to discourse largely on the subject.— 
Chrysostom, preaching at Antioch, makes it plain that, in 


© Kal 4) per dxodrovOla ris 8i8acxaAlas (cf. Cyril, p. 4, lines 16-7] rijs rlorews 
apotrperey elxciy xal rd wep) ris "Avadtwews' GAN’ fj TOU @eod ydpis Gxovdenoe 
wanplorard ve dxotca:, kard Thy huerdpay dcOdveiay, TH xOts hudpe Kata Thy 
Kupiaxhy* xar’ olxovoulay ris Olas xdpiros, dy rH Zuvdte: ris ray dvayvocudray 
dxorov@las ra wep) rijs els obpavods dyd8ou TOU Xwriipos jusy weptexoboys’ dAdyero 
8 7a Aeydueva, pdrucra pty 3:2 wdyras, cad 8:4 7d ray moray dyot rARO0s" 
dEaipérws 88 3d oe” Syreira: 80 el epocdoxes Trois Aeyoudvas. OlBas yap Sri 7 
Axorovdla ris Mlrrews Biddoxe: ve micrebew els TON ANAXTANTA TH TPITH 
HMEPA: KAl "ANEA@ONTA Elz TOT OTPANOTS, KAi KA@LZANTA "EK 
AEZION TOT MATPOI—pdaicra pry ody prnnoveterr ce voulbe ris eryhrews. 
whhy ey wapa8poug xal viv Srouprhoxe oe tev elpnudvor. (Cyril. Hier. Cat. 
xiv. c. 24. Opp. p. 217 0, pD.)—Of that Sermon of his, Cyril again and again 
reminds his auditory. Méyenco 88 nad ray elpnudvwr wos roAAduis wepl Tod, éx 
Setiav Toe Marpds xablfecGa: toy Tidvy,—he says, isd. p. 219 B. A little lower 
down, Nov 88 duds érouynoréoy bAlyor, ray ex TOAAGY elpnudver wepl Tov, ex 
Setiar rou Marpds nabdlecOa: roy Tidy.—T bid. D. 

From this it becomes plain why Oyril nowhere quotes 8. Mark xvi. 19,—or 
8. Iuke xxiv. 61,—or Acts i.9. He must needs have enlarged upon those 
three inevitable places of Scripture, the day before. 

02 
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the latter part of the iv century, the order of the lessons 
which were publicly read in the Church on Saturdays and 
Sundays? was familiarly known to the congregation: for he 
invites them to sit down, and study attentively beforehand, 
at home, the Sections (srepzxo7ras) of the Gospel which they 
were about to hear in Church ‘.—Augustine is express in 
recording that in his time proper lessons were appointed for 
Festival days'; and that an innovation which he had at- 
tempted on Good Friday had given general offence *.— Now 
by these few notices, to look no further, it is rendered cer- 
tain that a Lectionary system of some sort must have been 
in existence at a period long anterior to the date of any copy 
of the New Testament Scriptures extant. I shall shew 
by-and-by that the fact is established by the Codices (B, 
s, A, C, D) themselves. 

But we may go back further yet; for not only Eusebius, 
but Origen and Clemens Alexandrinus, by their habitual 
use of the technical term for an Ecclesiastical Lection (7re- 
psxomrn, avdyvwots, avdyvwopa,) remind us that the Lec- 
tionary practice of the East was already established in 
their days‘. 

II. The Oriental Lectionary consists of ‘‘ Synaxarion”’ 
and “ Eclogadion,” (or Tables of Proper Lessons from the 
Gospels and Apostolic writings daily throughout the year ;) 


P See above, p. 198 and p. 194. 

4 “Nore 82 ebpabdrrepoy yerdoOa roy Adyoy, Sedpue8a nal rapaxadrodpey, Swep 
wal dw) réy Bara ypadey wrerorhxaner, wpodauBdvey, thy repixonhy ris 
ypapys thy av pérAAmpery efnveicOa:.—In Matth. Hom. i. (Opp. vii. 13 3B.)— 
Kara play caBBdrwr, 2 nal card cdBBaroy, Thy péddAoucay ev iuiv dvayvecbhoerOat 
Tay evayyeAloy wepixomwhy, Tabrny xpd TovTWY THY huEcpaY pweTa YeEipas Aau- 
Bdywr éxaoros ofc: Kabhpevos dvayiwacnéro.”—In Joann. Hom. ix, (Opp. 
viii. 62 B.) 

* It caused him (he says) to interrupt his teaching. ‘Sed quia nunc inter. 
posita est sollemnitas sanctorum dierum, quibus certas ex Evangelio lectiones 
oportet in Ecclesia recitari, quae ita sunt annuae ut aliae esse non possint ; ordo 
ille quem susceperamus necessitate paullulum intermissus est, non amiasus.”— 
(Opp. vol. iii. P. ii. p. 825, Prol.) 

* The place will be found quoted below, p. 202, note (0). 

* See Suicer, (i. 247and9: ii. 673). He is much more fall and satisfactory 
than Scholz, whose remarks, nevertheless, deserve attention, (Nov. Test. vol. i, 
Prolegg. p. xxxi.) See also above, p. 45, notes (r) and (s). 
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together with “ Menologion,” (or Calendar of immovable 
Festivals and Saints’ Days.) That we are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all of these, as exhibited in Codices of the 
viii, ixt® and x‘ centuries,—is a familiar fact; in illus- 
tration of which it is enough to refer the reader to the 
works cited at the foot of the page". But it is no less cer- 
tain that the scheme of Proper Lessons itself is of much 
higher antiquity. 

1. The proof of this, if it could only be established by an 
induction of particular instances, would not only be very 
tedious, but also very difficult indeed. It will be perceived, 
on reflection, that even when the occasion of a Homily (sup- 
pose) is actually recorded, the Scripture references which 
it contains, apart from the Author’s statement that what 
he quotes had formed part of that day’s Service, creates 
scarcely so much as a presumption of the fact: while the 
correspondence, however striking, between such references 
to Scripture and the Lectionary as we have it, is of course 
no proof whatever that we are so far in possession of the 
Lectionary of the Patristic age. Nay, on famous Festivals, 


" At the beginning of every volume of the first ed. of his Nov. Test. (Riga, 
1788) Matthaei has laboriously edited the “ Lectiones Ecclesiasticw ”’ of the 
Greek Church. See also his Appendices,—viz. vol. ii. pp. 272—3818 and 322— 
863. His 2nd ed. (Wittenberg, 1803,) is distinguished by the valuable pecu- 
liarity of indicating the Ecclesiastical sections throughout, in the manner of 
an ancient MS.; and that, with extraordinary fulness and accuracy. His 2uva- 
Edpia (i. 723—68 and iii. 1—24) thongh not intelligible perhaps to ordinary 
readers, are very important. He derived them from MSS. which he desig- 
nates “‘ B” and “H,” but which are owr ‘‘ Evstt. 47 and 50,”—uncial Evange- 
listaria of the viii'® century (See Scrivener’s Introd. p. 214.) 

Scholz, at the end of vol. i. of his N.T. p. 458—93, gives in full the “Sy- 
naxarium ” and “ Menologium ” of Codd. K and M, (viii or ix* century.) 
See also his vol. ii. pp. 456—69. Unfortunately, (as Scrivener recognises, 
p. 110,) all here is carelessly done,—as usual with this Editor; and therefore 
to a great extent useless. His slovenliness is extraordinary. The “Gospels 
of the Passion” (ray aylav wd0wy), he entitles ray aylov «dvr (p. 472); 
and so throughout. 

Mr. Scrivener (Introduction, pp. 68—75,) has given by far the most in- 
telligible account of this matter, by exhibiting sn English the Lectionary of 
the Eastern Church, (“ gathered chiefly from Evangelist. Arand. 547, Parham 
18, Harl. 5598, Burney 22, and Christ’s Coll. Camb.”) ; and supplying the re- 
ferences to Scripture in the ordinary way. Sce, by all means, his Introduc- 
tion, pp. 62—65: also, pp. 211—225. 
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the employment of certain passages of Scripture is, in 
a manner, inevitable*, and may on no account be pressed. 

2. Thus, when Chrysostom! and when Epiphanius*, preach- 
ing on Ascension Day, refer to Acts i. 10, 11,—we do not 
feel ourselves warranted to press the coincidence of such 
a quotation with the Liturgical section of the day.—So, 
again, when Chrysostom preaches on Christmas Day, and 
quotes from S. Matthew ii. 1, 2*; or on Whitsunday, and 
quotes from 8S. John vii. 38 and Acts ii. 3 and 18 ;—though 
both places form part of the Liturgical sections for the day, no 
proof results therefrom that either chapter was actually used. 

3. But we are not reduced to this method. It is dis- 
covered that nearly three-fourths of Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on §. Matthew either begin at the first verse of a known 
Ecclesiastical Lection ; or else at the first ensuing verse after 
the close of one. Thirteen of those Homilies in succession 
(the 68rd to the 75th inclusive) begin with the first words of 
as many known Lections. “ Let us attend to this delightful 
section (7reptxomn) which we never cease turning to,” —are 
the opening words of Chrysostom’s 79th Homily, of which 
“the text” is S. Matth. xxv. 31, i.e. the beginning of the 
Gospel for Sexagesima Sunday.—Cyril of Alexandria’s (so 
called) “Commentary on S. Luke” is nothing else but a 
series of short Sermons, for the most part delivered on known 
Ecclestastical Lections ; which does not seem to have been as 
yet observed.—Augustine (a.p. 416) says expressly that he 
had handled 8. John’s Gospel in precisely the same way ». 
—All this is significant in a high degree. 


* Consider the following :—’Ey rp tjuépg rod cravpot ra wep) rot crauped 
adyta dvayiwéononer. dy tH caBPdry TE peydrAy wdrw, Bri wapedsOn Hudy 5 
Kupios, Sri doravphOn, Sri dxdbave 1d xara cdpna, St: érdgn’ rleos ody Evexer Kad 
Tas wpdtes tay dxorrdAwy ob perd Thy wevtTyxooThy dvayweoKoper, Ere «al 
éydvorro, nal dpxhy FAaBov ;—Chrys. Opp. iii. 88. 

Again :—el yap rére Hptayro woety Ta onpeta of a&xdorodAo, Hyovw perd thy 
kupiov dvdoracw, tore Ee kal rd BiBAloy dvayweoKxerOa rovTo. Sowep yap rd 
xepl rou cravpod éy Ti iyudpg oravpod dvayiweoKoper, Kal 7a dy rH dvacrdce 
Spolws, nal rd dv éxdory opty yeyovdra TH abry wdAw dvayweéoxoper, oftws 
er xal rd Oavpara rd &wooroAiKa éy vais jucpas trav dxocroAiwKey onpelov 
dvayiwdéonerbat.—Ibid. p. 89 D. 

Y Opp. ii. 454 B, D. * Opp. ii. 290 B. " Opp. ii. 357 &. 

> Meminit sanctitas vestra Evangelium secundum Joannem ex ordine lec- 
tionuin nos solere tractare.” (Opp. iii. P. ii. 825 Prol.) 


——— 
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4. I proceed, however, to adduce a few distinct proofs that 
the existing Lectionary of the great Eastern Church,—as it 
is exhibited by Matthaei, by Scholz, and by Scrivener from 
MSS. of the viii® century,—and which is contained in Syriac 
MSS. of the vi'® and vii — must needs be in the main 
a work of extraordinary antiquity. And if I do not begin 
by insisting that at least one century more may be claimed 
for it by a mere appeal to the Hierosolymitan Version, it is 
only because I will never knowingly admit what may prove 
to be untrustworthy materials* into my foundations. 

(a) ‘Every one is aware,”’ (says Chrysostom in a sermon 
on our Saviour’s Baptism, preached at Antioch, a.p. 387,) 
“that this is called the Festival of the Epiphany. Two 
manifestations are thereby intended: concerning both of 
which you have heard this day S. Paul discourse in his Epistle 
to Titus*,”’ Then follows a quotation from ch. 1i. 11 to 18, 
—which proves to be the beginning of the lection for the 
day in the Greek Menology. In the time of Chrysostom, 
therefore, Titus ii. 11, 12, 13 formed part of one of the 
Epiphany lessons,—as it does to this hour in the Eastern 
Church. What is scarcely less interesting, it is also found 
to have been part of the Epistle for the Epiphany,in the 
old Gallican Liturgy®*, the affinities of which with the 
East are well known. 

(0) Epiphanius (speaking of the Feasts of the Church) 
says, that at the Nativity, a Star shewed that the Worp 
had become incarnate: at the ‘Theophania” (our “ Epi- 
phany’”’) John cried, “ Behold the Lamb of Gop,” &e., and 
a Voice from Heaven proclaimed Him at His Baptism. Ac- 
cordingly, 8S. Matth. ii. 1—12 is found to be the ancient 
lection for Christmas Day: S. Mark i. 9—11 and S. Matth. 
iii, 13—17 the lections for Epiphany. On the morrow, was 
read S, John 1. 29—34. 

(c) In another of his Homilies, Chrysostom explains with 
considerable emphasis the reason why the Book of the Acts 
was read publicly in Church during the interval between 
Easter and Pentecost; remarking, that it had been the 

© See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 246. 


4 Chrysostom Opp. ii. 369 B, c.—Compare Scrivener, #51 supra, p. 75. 
¢ Ed. Mabillon, p. 116. 
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liturgical arrangement of a yet earlier age .—After such an 
announcement, it becomes a very striking circumstance that 
Augustine also (4.D. 412) should be found to bear witness to 
the prevalence of the same liturgical arrangement in the 
African Church ®. In the old Gallican Lectionary, as might 
have been expected, the same rule is recognisable. It ought 
to be needless to add that the same arrangement is observed 
universally to prevail in the Lectionaries both of the East 
and of the West to the present hour; although the fact 
must have been lost sight of by the individuals who recently, 
under pretence of “ making some advantageous alterations’? 
in our Lectionary, have constructed an entirely new one, 
—vicious in principle and liable to the gravest objections 
throughout,—whereby ¢zs link also which bound the Church 
of England to the practice of Primitive Christendom, has 
been unhappily broken; this note of Catholicity also has 
been effaced *. 


f Opp. vol. iii. p. 86 B: 88 4:—-lvos Evexey of wardpes tucy ey rH xevTn- 
xooty +d BiBAloy tév xpdgewy dvayiweoxecOa: dvoucbérnoay.—rlvos Evexer rd 
BiBrlov ray xphtewy tev dwooréAwy ey TE Kaige THS Kevrnxogris dvayivd- 
oKeTat. 

¢ “ Anniversaria sollemnitate post passionem Domini noetis illum librum 
recitari.” Opp. iii. (P. ii.) p. 387 ¢. 

h T desire to leave in this place the permanent record of my deliberate con- 
viction that the Lectionary which, last year, was hurried with such indecent 
haste through Convocation,—passed in a half-empty House by the casting vote 
of the Prolocutor,—and rudely pressed upon the Church’s acceptance by the 
Legislature in the course of its present session,—is the gravest calamity which 
has befallen the Church of England for a long time past. 

Let the history of this Lectionary be remembered. 

Appointed (in 1867) for an entirely different purpose, (viz. the Ornaments 
and Vestments question,) 29 Commissioners (14 Clerical and 15 Lay) found 
themselves further instructed “to suggest and report whether any and what 
alterations and amendments may be advantageously made in the selection of 
Lessons to be read at the time of Divine Service.” 

Thereupon, these individuals,—(the Liturgical attainments of nine-tenths 
of whom it would be unbecoming in such an one as myself to characterise 
truthfully,)—at once imposed upon themselves the duty of inventing an ex- 
tirely new Lectionary for the Church of England. 

So to mutilate the Word of Gop that it shall henceforth be quite impossible 
to understand a single Bible story, or discover the sequence of a single con- 
nected portion of narrative,—seems to have been the guiding principle of their 
deliberations. With reckless eclecticism,—entire forgetfulness of the require- 
ments of the poor brother,—strange disregard for Catholic Tradition and the 
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(2) The purely arbitrary arrangement, (as Mr. Scrivener 
phrases it), by which the Book of Genesis, instead of the 
Gospel, is appointed to be read! on the week days of Lent, 
is discovered to have been fully recognised in the time of 
Chrysostom. Accordingly, the two series of Homilies on 
the Book of Genesis which that Father preached, he preached 
in Lent *. 

(ce) It will be seen in the next chapter that it was from 
a very remote period the practice of the Eastern Church 
to introduce into the lesson for Thursday in Holy-week, 
S. Luke’s account (ch. xxii. 43, 44) of our Lorp’s “ Agony 
and bloody Sweat,” immediately after S. Matth. xxvi. 39. 
That is, no doubt, the reason why Chrysostom,—who has 
been suspected, (I think unreasonably,) of employing an 
Evangelistarium instead of a copy of the Gospels in the 
preparation of his Homilies, is observed to quote those same 
two verses in that very place in his Homily on S. Matthew’; 
which shews that the Lectionary system of the Eastern 
Church in this respect is at least as old as the iv century. 

(f) The same two verses used to be /eft out on the Tuesday 
after Sexagesima (rH ¥ THs Tupoddyov) for which day S. Luke 
xxii. 39—xxili. 1, is the appointed lection. And this ex- 
plains why Cyril (a.p. 425) in his Homilies on S. Luke, 
passes them by in silence ™. 

But we can carry back the witness to the Lectionary prac- 
tice of omitting these verses, at least a hundred years; for 


claims of immemorial antiquity ;—these Commissioners, (evidently unconscious 
of their own unfitness for their self-imposed task,) have given us a Lectionary 
which will recommend itself to none but the lovers of novelty,—the impatient, 
—and the enemies of Divine Truth. 

That the blame, the guild lies at the door of our Bishops, is certain; but 
the Church has no one but herself to thank for the injury which has been thus 
Geliberately inflicted upon her. She has suffered herself to be robbed of her 
ancient birthright without resistance ; without remonstrance ; without (in her 
corporate capacity) so much as a word of audible dissatisfaction. Can it be 
right in this way to defraud those who are to come after us of their lawful in- 
heritance ?...I am amazed and grieved beyond measure at what is taking 
place. At least, (as on other occasions,) liberavi animam meam. 

' A trace of this remains in the old Gallican Liturgy,—pp. 187-8. 

k Bingham, Xx1v. iii. 3. 1 Opp. vol. vii. p. 791 B. 

™ See Dean Payne Smith’s Translation, p. 863. 
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Cod. B, (evidently for that same reason,) a/so omits them, 
as was stated above,in p.79. They are wanting also in the 
Thebaic version, which is of the iii™ century. 

(g) It will be found suggested in the next chapter (page 
218) that the piercing of our Lorn’s side, (S. John xix. 34), 
—thrust into Codd. B and § immediately after S. Matth. 
xxvii. 49,—is probably indebted for its place in those two 
MSS. to the Eastern Lectionary practice. If this sugges- 
tion be well founded, a fresh proof is obtained that the Lec- 
tionary of the East was fully established in the beginning 
of the iv“ century. But see Appendix (H). 

(4) It is a remarkable note of the antiquity of that 
Oriental Lectionary system with which we are acquainted, 
that S. Matthew's account of the Passion (ch. xxvii. 1—61,) 
should be there appointed to be read alone on the evening 
of Good Friday. Chrysostom clearly alludes to this prac- 
tice"; which Augustine expressly states was also the prac- 
tice in his own day®. Traces of the same method are 
discoverable in the old Gallican Lectionary P. 

(t) Epiphanius, (or the namesake of his who was the 
author of a well-known Homily on Palm Sunday,) remarks 
that ‘“‘yesterday’’ had been read the history of the rising 
of Lazarus’. Now S. John xi. 1—45 is the lection for the 
antecedent Sabbath, in all the Lectionaries. 

(%) In conclusion, I may be allowed so far to anticipate 
what will be found fully established in the next chapter, as 
to point out here that since in countless places the text of 
our oldest Evangelia as well as the readings of the primi- 
tive Fathers exhibit unmistakable traces of the corrupting 
influence of the Lectionary practice, that very fact becomes 
irrefragable evidence of the antiquity of the Lectionary 
which is the occasion of it. Not only must it be more 


" xara Thy peydAny Tod Mdoxa éowdpay tadra wdvta dvayweoKeras.—Chrys. 
Opp. vii. 818 0. 

° “Passio autem, quia uno die legitur, non solet Jegi nisi secundum Mat- 
theum. Volueram aliquando ut per singulos annos secundum omnes Evange- 
listas etiam Passio legeretur. Factum est. Non audierunt homines quod con- 
sueverant, et perturbati sunt.”— Opp. vol. v. p. 980 E. 

P Ed. Mabillon, pp. 180-5. a Epiph. Opp. ii. 152-3. 
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ancient than Cod. B or Cod. §, (which are referred to the 
beginning of the iv™ century), but it must be older than 
Origen in the iii™ century, or the Vetus Itala and the Syriac 
in the i¢. And thus it is demonstrated, (lst) That fixed 
Lessons were read in the Churches of the East in the im- 
mediately post-Apostolic age; and (2ndly) That, wherever 
we are able to test it, the Lectionary of that remote period 
corresponded with the Lectionary which has come down to 
us in documents of the vi and vii century, and was in 
fact constructed in precisely the same way. 

T am content in fact to dismiss the preceding instances 
with this general remark :—that a System which is found 
to have been fully recognised throughout the East and 
throughout the West in the beginning of the fourth century, 
must of necessity have been established very long before. It is 
as when we read of three British Bishops attending the 
Council at Arles, a.p. 314. The Church (we say) which 
could send out those three Bishops must have been fully 
organized at a greatly antecedent period. 

4, Let us attend, however, to the great Festivals of the 
Church. These are declared by Chrysostom (in a Homily 
delivered at Antioch 20 Dec. a.p. 386) to be the five follow- 
ing :—(1) Nativity: (2) the Theophania: (3) Pascha: (4) 
Ascension: (5) Pentecost’. Epiphanius, his contemporary, 
(Bishop of Constantia in the island of Cyprus,) makes the 
same enumeration’, in a Homily on the Ascension‘. In 
the Apostolical Constitutions, the same five Festivals are 
enumerated". Let me state a few Liturgical facts in con- 
nexion with each of these. 


r Chrys. Opp. i. 497 0. * Epiph. Opp. ii. 285-6. 

* The learned reader will be delighted and instructed too by the perusal of 
both passages. Chrys .stom declares that Christmas-Day is the greatest 
of Festivals; since all the others are but consequences of the Incarnation. 

Eypiphanius remarks with truth that Ascension-Day is the crowning so- 
lemnity of all: being to the others what a beautiful head is to the human body. 

" Constt. Apostt. lib. viii. c. 83. After the week of the Passion and the 
week of (1) the Resurrection,—(2) Ascension-Day is mentioned ;—(3) Pente- 
erat ;—(4) Nativity ;—(5) Epiphany. [Note this clear indication that this 
viii® Book of the Constitutions was written or interpolated at a subsequent 
date to that commonly assigned to the work. | 
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It is plain that the preceding enumeration could not have 
been made at any earlier period: for the Epiphany of our 
Saviour and His Nativity were originally but one Festival ’. 
Moreover, the circumstances are well known under which 
Chrysostom (a.p. 386) announced to his Eastern auditory 
that in conformity with what had been correctly ascertained 
at Rome, the ancient Festival was henceforth to be disin- 
tegrated*. But this is not material to the present inquiry. 
We know that, as a matter of fact, “‘the Epiphanies” (for 
Ta émidavia is the name of the Festival) became in con- 
sequence distributed over Dec. 25 and Jan. 5: our Lorp’s 
Baptism being the event chiefly commemorated on the latter 
anniversary ",—which used to be chiefly observed in honour 
of His Birth’.—Concerning the Lessons for Passion-tide and 
Easter, as well as concerning those for the Nativity and Epi- 
phany, something has been offered already; to which may 
be added that Hesychius, in the opening sentences of that 
“Homily” which has already engaged so much of our atten- 
tion °, testifies that the conclusion of 8. Mark’s Gospel was 
in his days, as it has been ever since, one of the lections for 
Easter. He begins by saying that the Evangelical narratives 
of the Resurrection were read on the Sunday night; and 
proceeds to reconcile S. Mark’s with the rest.—Chrysostom 
once and again adverts to the practice of discontinuing the 
reading of the Acts after Pentecost ‘,—which is observed to 
be also the method of the Lectionaries. 

ITI. I speak separately of the Festival of the Ascension, 
for an obvious reason. It ranked, as we have seen, in the 
estimation of Primitive Christendom, with the greatest Fes- 
tivals of the Church. Augustine, in a well-known passage, 
hints that it may have been of Apostolical origin®; so ex- 


y Bingham’s Origines, B. xx. c. iv. § 2. 

2 Chrys. Opp. ii. 355. (See the Monitum, p. 352.) 

* Chrys. Opp. ii. 369 p. b Epiphanius, Adv. Haer. LI, c. xvi. 
(Opp. i. 439 a.) © See above, pp. 58-9 and 67. 

¢ Opp. iii. 102 B. See Bingham on this entire subject, —s. xiv, c. iii. 

e **Tila quae non scripta, sed tradita custodimus, quae quidem toto terrarum 
orbe obeervantur, datur intelligi vel ab ipsis Apostolis, vel plenariis Conciliis 
quorum in Ecclesia saluberrima authoritas, commendata atque statuta reti- 
neri. Sicut quod Doinini Passio, et Resurrectio, et Ascensio in coolis, ut Adven- 
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ceedingly remote was its institution accounted in the days of 
the great African Father, as well as so entirely forgotten by 
that time was its first beginning. I have to shew that in 
the Great Oriental Lectionary (whether of the Greek or of 
the Syrian Church) the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s 
Gospel occupy a conspicuous as well as a most honourable 
place. And this is easily done: for, 

(a) The Lesson for Matins on Ascension-Day in the East, 
in the oldest documents to which we have access, consisted 
(as now it does) of the last Twelve Verses,—neither more nor 
less,—of 8. Mark’s Gospel. At the Liturgy on Ascension was 
read §. Luke xxiv. 36—53: but at Matins, S. Mark xvi. 9—20. 
The witness of the “Synaxaria”’ is constant to this effect. 

(b) The same lection precisely was adopted among the 
Syrians by the Melchite Churches ‘,—(the party, viz. which 
maintained the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon ): and it 
is found appointed also in the “ Evangeliarium Hierosolymi- 
tanum’,”” In the Evangelistarium used in the Jacobite, (i.e. 
the Monophysite) Churches of Syria, a striking difference 
of arrangement is discoverable. While 8. Luke xxiv. 36— 
53 was read at Vespers and at Matins on Ascension Day, 
the last seven verses of S. Mark’s Gospel (ch. xvi. 14—20) 
were read at the Liturgy*. Strange, that the self-same Gos- 
pel should have been adopted at a remote age by some of 
the Churches of the West‘, and should survive in our own 
Book of Common Prayer to this hour! 

(c) But 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 was not only appointed by the 
Greek Church to be read upon Ascension Day. Those same 
twelve verses constitute the third of the xi “ Matin Gospels 
of the Resurrection,” which were universally held in high 


tus de celo Spiritus Sancti anniversaria sollemnitate oelebrantur.”—Zp. ad 
Januarium, (Opp. ii. 124 B, ©). 

f' «Lect. fer. quint., quae etiam Festum Adscensionis Dni in caelos, ad mat. 
- eadem ac lect. tert. Resurrect.; in Euchar. lect. sext. Resurrect.”—But “ Lect. 
y Resurrectionis” is “ Marc. xvi. 9—20:” “Lect. ¢,” “ Luc. xxiv. 86—53.” 
—See Dean Payne Smith’s Catalogus Codd. Syrr. (1864) pp. 116, 127. 

S See above, p. $4, note (e). * R. Payne Smith’s Cafal. p. 148. 

1 Hieronymi Comes, (ed. Pamel. ii. 31.)—But it is not the Gallican. (ed. 
Mabillon, p. 155.) ... It strikes me as just possible that a clue may be in this 
way supplied to the singular phenomenon noted above at p. 118, line 22-8. 
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esteem by the Eastern Churches (Greek and Syrian*), and 
were read successively on Sundays at Matins throughout the 
year ; as well as daily throughout Easter week. 

(2) A rubricated copy of 8S. Mark’s Gospel in Syriac*, cer- 
tainly older than 4.p. 583, attests that 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 was 
the “ Lection for the great First Day of the week,’”’ (uweyaAn 
xuptaxy, 1.e. Kaster Day). Other copies almost as ancient + 
add that it was used “at the end of the Service at the dawn.” 

(ce) Further, these same “Twelve Verses” constituted the 
Lesson at Matins for the 2nd Sunday after Easter,—a Sunday 
which by the Greeks is called xcupsaxy tay pupoddper, but 
with the Syrians bore the names of “Joseph and Nicode- 
mus!’ §So also in the “‘ Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum.”’ 

(f) Next, in the Monophysite Churches of Syria, S. Mark 
xvi. 9—18 (or 9—20™) was also read at Matins on Haster- 
Tuesday*. In the Gallican Church, the third lection for 
Easter-Monday extended from S. Mark xv. 47 to xvi. 11: for 
Easter-Tuesday, from xvi. 12 to the end of the Gospel?. 
Augustine says that in Africa also these concluding verses 
of 8. Mark’s Gospel used to be publicly read at Haster tide’. 
The same verses (beginning with ver. 9) are indicated in the 
oldest extant Lectionary of the Roman Church ¢. 

(g) Lastly, it may be stated that 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 was 
with the Greeks the Gospel for the Festival of 8. Mary 


Magdalene (% pupoddpos), July 22°. 


Kk Ebayyénia dvacracizd dwdivd. See Scrivener’s Introduction, p.72, and 
BR. P. Smith’s Catal. p. 127. See by all means, Suicer’s Thes. Eccl. i. 1229. 

© Dr. Wright’s Catal. p. 70, N°. ox. (Addit. 14,464: fol. 61 3.) 

¢ Ibid. N°. rxx (fol. 92 5), and txx11 (fol. 87 3). 

1 “ Quae titulo Josephi et Nicodemi insignitur.” (R. Payne Smith’s Catal. 
p. 116.)—In the “Synaxariam” of Matthaei (Novo. Test. 1803, i. p. 781) it 
is styled K. ray pu. xal "lewohe rot Siucalov. ™ Adler's N. T. Verses. Syrr. p. 71. 

" Dean Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 146. ° Ed. Mabillon, pp. 144-5. 

P “* Resurrectio Domini nostri I.C. ex more legitar bis diebus [Paschalibus] 
ex omnibus libris sancti Evangelii.” (Opp. v. 977 0) —“‘ Quoniam hoc moris est 
~... Marci Koangelium est quod modo, cum legeretur, audivimus.” “Quid 
ergo audivimus Marcum dicentem?” And he subjoins a quotation from 
8. Mark xvi. 12.—Jbid. 997 F, 998 B. « Hieron. Comes (ed. Pamel. ii. 27.) 

¥ So Scrivener’s Introduction, p.'75.—Little stress, however, is to be laid on 
Saint’s Day lessons. In Matthaei’s “ Menologium” (Nov. Test. 1803, i. p.765), 
I find that 8. Luke viii. 1—4, or else S. John xx. 11—18 was the appointed 
Lection. See his note (°) at p. 750. 
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He knows wondrous little about this department of Sacred 
Science who can require to be informed that such a weight 
of public testimony as this to the last Twelve Verses of 
a Gospel is simply overwhelming. The single discovery 
that in the age of Augustine [885—430] this portion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel was unquestionably read at Easter in the 
Churches of Africa, added to the express testimony of the 
Author of the 2nd Homily on the Resurrection, and of the 
oldest Syriac MSS., that they were also read by the Orientals 
at Easter in the public services of the Church, must be held 
to be in a manner decisive of the question. 

Let the evidence, then, which is borne by Ecclesiastical 
usage to the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, be summed 
up, and the entire case caused again to pass under review. 

(1.) That Lessons from the New Testament were publicly 
read in the assemblies of the faithful according to a definite 
scheme, and on an established system, at /east as early as the 
fourth century,—has been shewn to be a plain historical 
fact. Cyril, at Jerusalem,—(and by implication, his name- 
sake at Alexandria,)—Chrysostom, at Antioch and at Constan- 
tinople,—Augustine, in Africa,—all four expressly witness 
to the circumstance. In other words, there is found to have 
been at least at that time fully established throughout the 
Churches of Christendom a Lectionary, which seems to have 
been essentially one and the same in the West® and in the 
East. That it must have been of even Apostolic antiquity 
may be inferred from several considerations. But that it 
dates its beginning from a period anterior to the age of 


* Note, (in addition to all that has gone before,) that the Festivals are 
actually designated by their Greek names in the earliest Latin Service Books : 
not only “Theophania,” “ Epipbania,”. “‘ Pascha,”’ “ Pentecostes,” (the second, 
third and fourth of which appellations survive in the Church of the West, in me- 
moriam, to the present hour ;) but “ Hypapante,” which was the title bestowed 
by the Orientals in the time of Justinian, on Candlemas Day, (our Feast of the 
Purification, or Presentation of CHRIST in the Temple,) from the “ Meeting” 
of Symeon on that occasion. Friday, or rapacxevh, was called “ Parasceve” in 
the West. (Mab. Lit. Gall. p.129.) So entire was the sympathy of the East 
with the West in such matters in very early times, that when Rome decided to 
celebrate the Nativity on the 25th December, Chrysostom (as we have been 
reminded) publicly announced the fact at Constantinople; and it was deter- 
mined that in this matter East and West would walk by the same rule. 
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Eusebius,—which ts the age of Codices B and s,—at least 
admits of no controversy. 

(2.) Next,—Documents of the vit century put us in pos- 
session of the great Oriental Lectionary as it is found at 
that time to have universally prevailed throughout the vast 
unchanging East. In other words, several of the actual 
Service Books, in Greek and in Syriac‘, have survived the 
accidents of full a thousand years: and rubricated copies 
of the Gospels carry us back three centuries further. The 
entire agreement which is observed to prevail among these 
several documents,—added to the fact that when tested by 
the allusions incidentally made by Greek Fathers of the iv™ 
century to what was the Ecclesiastical practice of their own 
time, there are found to emerge countless as well as highly 
significant notes of correspondence,—warrants us in believ- 
ing, (in the absence of testimony of any sort to the con- 
trary,) that the Lectionary we speak of differs in no es- 
sential respect from that system of Lections with which 
the Church of the iv” century was universally acquainted. 

Nothing scarcely is more forcibly impressed upon us in 
the course of the present inquiry than the fact, that docu- 
ments alone are wanting to make that altogether demon- 
strable which, in default of such evidence, must remain 
a matter of inevitable inference only. The forms we are 
pursuing at last disappear from our sight: but it is only the 
mist of the early morning which shrouds them. We still 
hear their voices: still track their footsteps: know that 
others still see them, although we ourselves see them no 
longer. We are sure that there they still are. Moreover they 
may yet reappear at any moment. Thus, there exist Syriac 
MSS. of the Gospels of the vii and even of the vi® century, 
in which the Lessons are rubricated in the text or on the 
margin. A Syriac MS. (of part of the Old T.) is actually 
dated a.p. 464". Should an Evangelium of similar date 


* From Professor Wright's Catalogue of Syriac M8S. in the British Museum 
(1870) it appears that the oldest Jacobite Lectionary is dated a.p. 824; the 
oldest Nestorian, a.pD. 862; the oldest Malkite, ap. 1028. The respective 
numbers of the MSS. are 14,485; 14,492; and 14,488.—See his Catalogue, 
Part I. pp. 146, 178, 194, 

“ It is exhibited in the same glass-case with the Cod. Alexandrinus (A.) 
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ever come to light of which the rubrication was evidently by 
the original Scribe, the evidence of the Lectionaries would 
at once be carried back full three hundred years. 

But in fact we stand in need of no such testimony. Ac- 
ceptable as it would be, it is plain that it would add no 
strength to the argument whatever. We are already able 
to plant our footsteps securely in the iv'* and even in the 
ii" century. It is not enough to insist that inasmuch as 
the Liturgical method of Christendom was at least fully 
established in the East and in the West at the close of the 
iv century, it therefore must have had its beginning at 
a far remoter period. Our two oldest Codices (B and wy) 
bear witness throughout to the corrupting influence of a sys- 
tem which was evidently in full operation before the time 
of Eusebius. And even this is not all. The readings in 
Origen, and of the earliest versions of the Gospel, (the old 
Latin, the Syriac, the Egyptian versions,) carry back our 
evidence on this subject unmistakably to the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles. This will be found established 
in the course of the ensuing Chapter. 

Beginning our survey of the problem at the opposite end, 
we arrive at the same result; with even a deepened con-~ 
viction that in its essential structure, the Lectionary of 
the Eastern Church must be of truly primitive antiquity : 
indeed that many of its leading provisions must date back 
almost,—nay quite,—to the Apostolic age. From whichever 
side we approach this question,—whatever test we are able 
to apply to our premisses,—our conclusion remains still the 
very same. 

(3.) Into this Lectionary then,—so universal in its extent, 
so consistent in its witness, so Apostolic in its antiquity, 
—“‘the Last Twetve Verses of the Gospel according to 
S. Mark” from the very first are found to have won for 
themselves not only an entrance, a lodgment, an established 
place; but, the place of highest honour,—an audience on two 
of the Church’s chiefest Festivals. 

The circumstance is far too important, far too significant 
to be passed by without a few words of comment. 

For it is not here, (be it carefully observed,) as when 

P 
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we appeal to some Patristic citation, that the recognition of 
@ phrase, or a verse, or a couple of verses, must be accepted 
as a proof that the same ancient Father recognised the 
context also in which those words are found. Notso. Adj 
the Twelve Verses in dispute are found in every known copy 
of the venerable Lectionary of the East. Those same Twelre 
Verses,—neither more nor less,—are observed to constitute 
one integral Lection. 

But even this is not all. The most important fact seems 
to be that to these Verses has been assigned a place of the 
highest possible distinction. It is found that, from the very 
first, S. Mark xvi. 9—20 has been everywhere, and by all 
branches of the Church Catholic, claimed for éwo of the 
Church’s greatest Festivals,—Easter and Ascension. A more 
weighty or a more significant circumstance can scarcely be 
imagined. To suppose that a portion of Scripture singled 
out for such extraordinary honour by the Church universal 
is a spurious addition to the Gospel, is purely irrational ; is 
simply monstrous. No unauthorized “ fragment,’”? however 
‘remarkable,’ could by possibility have so established itself 
in the regards of the East and of the West, from the very 
first. No suspected “addition, placed here in very early 
times,”? would have been tolerated in the Church’s solemn 
public Service six or seven times a-year. No. ¢ 18 tmpos- 
sible. Had it been one short clause which we were invited 
to surrender: a verse: two verses: even three or four :— 
the plea being that (as in the case of the celebrated pericopa 
de adulterd) the Lectionaries knew nothing of them :—the 
case would have been entirely different. But for any one 
to seek to persuade us that these Twelve Verses, which 
exactly constitute one of the Church’s most famous Lections, 
are every one of them spurious :—that the fatal taint begins 
with the first verse, and only ends with the last :—7¢his is 
a demand on our simplicity which, in a less solemn subject, 
would only provoke a smile. We are constrained to testify 
astonishment and even some measure of concern. Have the 
Critics then, (supposing them to be familiar with the evi- 
dence which has now been set forth so much in detail ;)}— 
Have the Critics then, (we ask) utterly taken leave of their 
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senses? or do they really suppose that we have taken leave 
of ours P 

It is time to close this discussion. It was declared at the 
outset that the witness of the Lectionaries to the genuine- 
ness of these Verses, though it has been generally overlooked, 
is the most important of any: admitting, as it does, of no 
evasion: being simply, as it is, decisive. I have now fully 
explained the grounds of that assertion. I have set the 
Verses, which I undertook to vindicate and establish, on 
a basis from which it will be found impossible any more 
to dislodge them. Whatever Griesbach, and Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles, and the rest, may think about the matter,— 
the Holy Eastern Church in her corporate capacity, has 
never been of their opinion. They may doubt. The ante- 
Nicene Fathers at least never doubted. If “the last Twelve 
Verses” of S. Mark were deservedly omitted from certain 
Copies of his Gospel in the iv century, utterly incredible 
is it that these same TwELVE VERSEs should have been dis- 
seminated, by their authority, throughout Christendom ;— 
read, by their command, in all the Churches ;—selected, by 
their collective judgment, from the whole body of Scripture 
for the special honour of being listened to once and again 
at Easter time, as well as on Ascension-Day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE OMISSION OF THESE TWELVE VERSES IN CERTAIN 
ANCIENT COPIES OF THE GOSPELS, EXPLAINED AND 
ACCOUNTED FOR. 


The Text of our five oldest Uncials proved, by an induction of in- 
stances, to have suffered depravation throughout by the operation of 
the ancient Lectionary system of the Church (p. 217).—The omss- 
ston of S. Mark’s ‘last Twelve Vorses,”’ (constituting an integral 
Ecclestastical Lection,) shewn to be probably only one more example 
of the same depraving influence (p. 224). 

Thss solution of the problem corroborated by the language of Eusebsus 
and of Hesychius (p. 232) ; as well as favoured by the ‘‘ Western” 
order of the Gospels (p. 239). 


I am much mistaken if the suggestion which I am about 
to offer has not already presented itself to every reader of 
ordinary intelligence who has taken the trouble to follow 
the course of my argument thus far with attention. It re- 
quires no acuteness whatever,—it is, as it seems to me, the 
merest instinct of mother-wit,—on reaching the present 
stage of the discussion, to debate with oneself somewhat as 
follows :— 

1. So then, the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel 
were anciently often observed to be missing from the copies. 
Eusebius expressly says so. I observe that he nowhere says 
that their genuineness was anciently suspected. As for him- 
self, his elaborate discussion of their contents convinces me 
that individually, he regarded them with favour. The mere 
fact,—(it is best to keep to his actual statement,)—that 
‘the entire passage *”’ was “not met with in all the copies,” 
is the sum of his evidence: and two Greek manuscripts, yet 
extant, supposed to be of the iv‘* century (Codd. B and y), 
mutilated in this precise way, testify to the truth of his 
statement. 

2. But then it is found that these self-same Twelve Verses, 
—neither more nor less,—anciently constituted an integral 


* The reader is requested to refer back to p. 45, and the note there.—The 
actual words of Eusebius are given in Appendix (B). 
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Ecclesiastical Lection; which lection,—inasmuch as it is found 
to have established itself in every part of Christendom at 
the earliest period to which liturgical evidence reaches back, 
and to have been assigned from the very first to two of the 
chiefest Church Festivals,— must needs be a lection of almost 
Apostolic antiquity. Eusebius, I observe, (see p. 45), desig- 
nates the portion of Scripture in dispute by its technical 
name,—xedadacov or sreptxomn ; (for so an Ecclesiastical lec- 
tion was anciently called). Here then is a rare coincidence 
indeed. It is in fact simply unique. Surely, I may add 
that it is in the highest degree suggestive also. It inevitably 
provokes the inquiry,—Must not these two facts be not only 
connected, but even interdependent ? Will not the omission 
of the Twelve concluding Verses of S. Mark from certain 
ancient copies of his Gospel, have been in some way occa- 
stoned by the fact that those same twelve verses constituted an 
integral Church Lection? How is it possible to avoid sus- 
pecting that the phenomenon to which Eusebius invites 
attention, (viz. that certain copies of S. Mark’s Gospel in very 
ancient times had been mutilated from the end of the 8th 
verse onwards,) ought to be capable of illustration,—will 
have in fact to be explained, and in a word accounted for,— 
by the circumstance that at the 8th verse of S. Mark’s xvit® 
chapter, one ancient Lection came to an end, and another 
ancient Lection began ? 

Somewhat thus, (I venture to think,) must every unpre- 
judiced Reader of intelligence hold parley with himself on 
reaching the close of the preceding chapter. I need hardly 
add that I am thoroughly convinced he would be reasoning 
rightly. Iam going to shew that the Lectionary practice 
of the ancient Church does indeed furnish a sufficient clue 
for the unravelment of this now famous problem: in other 
words, enables us satisfactorily to account for the omission 
of these Twelve Verses from ancient copies of the collected 
Gospels. But I mean todo more. I propose to make my 
appeal to documents which shall be observed to bear no 
faltering witness in my favour. More yet. I propose that 
Eusebius himself, the chief author of all this trouble, shall 
be brought back into Court and invited to resyllable his 
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Evidence ; and I am much mistaken if even he will not be 
observed to let fall a hint that we have at last got on the 
right scent;—have accurately divined how this mistake 
took its first beginning ;—and, (what is not least to the 
purpose,) have correctly apprehended what was his own real 
meaning in what he himself has said. 

The proposed solution of the difficulty,—if not the evi- 
dence on which it immediately rests,—might no doubt be 
exhibited within exceedingly narrow limits. Set down 
abruptly, however, its weight and value would inevitably 
fail to be recognised, even by those who already enjoy some 
familiarity with these studies. Very few of the considera- 
tions which I shall have to rehearse are in fact unknown 
to Critics: yet is it evident that their bearing on the pro- 
blem before us has hitherto altogether escaped their notice. 
On the other hand, by one entirely a novice to this depart- 
ment of sacred Science, I could scarcely hope to be so much 
as understood. Let me be allowed, therefore, to preface what 
I have to say with a few explanatory details which I pro- 
mise shall not be tedious, and which I trust will not be 
found altogether without interest either. If they are any- 
where else to be met with, it is my misfortune, not my fault, 
that I have been hitherto unsuccessful in discovering the place. 

I. From the earliest ages of the Church, (as I shewed 
at page 192-5,) it has been customary to read certain 
definite portions of Holy Scripture, determined by Eccle- 
siastical authority, publicly before the Congregation. In 
process of time, as was natural, the sections so required for 
public use were collected into separate volumes: Lections 
from the Gospels being written out in a Book which was 
called “ Hvangelistarium,” (evayyedtotaptov,)—from the Acts 
and Epistles, in a book called ‘‘ Prazapostolus,” (arpafazro- 
otonos). These Lectionary-books, both Greek and Syriac, 
are yet extant in great numbers”, and (I may remark in 


b See the enumeration of Greek Service-Books in Scrivener’s Introduction, 
&c. pp. 211—25. For the Syriac Lectionaries, see Dean Payne Smith’s Cata- 
logue, (1864) pp. 114-29-81-4-5-8: also Professor Wright’s Catalogue, (1870) 
pp. 146 to 208.—I avail myself of this opportunity to thank both those learned 
Scholars for their valuable assistance, always most obligingly rendered. 
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passing) deserve a far greater amount of attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon them °. 

When the Lectionary first took the form of a separate 
book, has not been ascertained. That no copy is known to 
exist (whether in Greek or in Syriac) older than the viii® 
century, proves nothing. Codices in daily use, (like the 
Bibles used in our Churches,) must of necessity have been 
of exceptionally brief duration ; and Lectionaries, more even 
than Biblical MSS. were liable to injury and decay. 

II. But it is to be observed,—(and to explain this, is much 
more to my present purpose,)—that besides transcribing the 
Ecclesiastical lections into separate books, it became the 
practice at a very early period to adapt copies of the Gospels 
to lectionary purposes. I suspect that this practice began in 
the Churches of Syria; for Syriac copies of the Gospels (at 
east of the vii" century) abound, which have the Lections 
more or less systematically rubricated in the Text’. There 
is in the British Museum a copy of S. Mark’s Gospel ac- 
cording to the Peshito version, certainly written previous to 
A.D. 583, which has at least five or six rubrics so inserted 
by the original scribe*. As a rule, in all later cursive Greek 
MSS., (I mean those of the xii® to the xv™ century,) the 
Ecclesiastical lections are indicated throughout: while either 
at the summit, or else at the foot of the page, the formula 
with which the Lection was to be introduced is elaborately 
inserted ; prefaced probably by a rubricated statement (not 
always very easy to decipher) of the occasion when the en- 
suing portion of Scripture was to be read. The ancients, to 
a far greater extent than ourselves‘, were accustomed,— 

« « Kvangelistariorum codices literis uncialibus scripti nondum sic ut decet 
in usum criticum conversi sunt.” Tischendorf, quoted by Scrivener, [Jntro- 
duction to Cod. Augiensis,—80 pages which have been separately published 
and are well deserving of study,—p. 48,] who adds,—“ I cannot even conjec- 
ture why an Evangelistarium should be thought of less value than another 
MS. of the same age.”—See also Scrivener’s Introduction, &c. p. 211. 

4 eg. Addit. MSS.12,141: 14,449: 14,450-2-4-5-6-7-8: 14,461-3: 17,113- 
4-5-6 :—( = 15 Codd. in all:) from p. 45 to p. 66 of Professor Wright’s 
Catalogue. 

e Addit. MS. 14,464. (See Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, p. 70.) 

f Add to the eight examples adduced by Mr. Scrivener from our Book 
of C. P., (Introduction, p. 11), the following :—Gospels for Quinquagesima, 
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(in fact, they made it a rule,)—to prefix unauthorized for- 
mulse to their public Lections ; and these are sometimes found 
to have established themselves so firmly, that at last they 
became as it were ineradicable; and later copyists of the 
fourfold Gospel are observed to introduce them unsuspi- 
ciously into the inspired text. All that belongs to this 
subject deserves particular attention ; because it is ¢hts which 
explains not a few of the perturbations (so to express one- 
self) which the text of the New Testament has experienced. 
We are made to understand how, what was originally in- 
tended only as a diturgical note, became mistaken, through 
the inadvertence or the stupidity of copyists, for a critical. 
suggestion ; and thus, besides transpositions without number, 
there has arisen, at one time, the insertion of something un- 
authorized into the text of Scripture,—at another, the omis- 
sion of certain inspired words, to the manifest detriment of 
the sacred deposit. For although the systematic rubrication of 
the Gospels for liturgical purposes is a comparatively recent 
invention,—(I question if it be older in Greek MSS. than 
the x century,)—yet will persons engaged in the public 
Services of Gop’s House have been prone, from the very 
earliest age, to insert memoranda of the kind referred to, 
into the margin of their copies. In this way, in fact, it may 
be regarded as certain that in countless minute particulars 


2nd 8. after Easter, 9th, 12th, 22nd after Trinity, Whitsunday, Ascension 
Day, SS. Philip and James (see below, p. 220), All Saints. 

6 Thus the words elxe 32 5 Képios (S. Luke vii. 31) which introduce an 
Ecclesiastical Lection (Friday in the iii4 week of 8. Luke,) inasmuch as the 
words are found in no uncial MS., and are omitted besides by the Syriac, Vul- 
gate, Gothic and Coptic Versions, must needs be regarded as a liturgical inter- 
polation.—The same is to be said of 6 “Incods in S. Matth. xiv. 22,—words 
which Origen and Chrysostom, as well as the Syriac versions, omit ; and which 
clearly owe their place in twelve of the uncials, in the Textus Receptus, in the 
Vulgate and some copies of the old Latin, to the fact that the Gospel for the 
ix'* Sunday after Pentecost begins at that place.—It will be kindred to the 
present inquiry that I should point ont that in S. Mark xvi. 9, ’Avaords 4 
*Inoovs is constantly met with in Greek MSS., and even in some copies of the 
Vulgate ; and yet there can be so doubt that here also the Holy Name is an 
interpolation which has originated from the same cause as the preceding. The 


fact is singularly illustrated by the insertion of “6 16’ in Cod. 267 
(>= Reg. 69,) rubro above the same contraction (for 5 ’Incovs) in the text. 
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the text of Scripture has been depraved. Let me not fail to 
add, that by a judicious, and above all by an unprejudiced 
use of the materials at our disposal, it may, even at this 
distance of time, in every such particular, be successfully 
restored 5, 

ITT. I now proceed to shew, by an induction of instances, 
that even in the oldest copies in existence, I mean in Codd. B, 
ws A, C, and D, the Lectionary system of the early Church 
has left abiding traces of its operation. When a few such 
undeniable cases have been adduced, all objections grounded 
on primd facie improbability will have been satisfactorily 
disposed of. The activity, as well as the existence of such 
a disturbing force and depraving influence, at /Jeast as far 
back as the beginning of the iv century, (but it is in fact 
more ancient by full two hundred years,)' will have been 
established : of which I shall only have to shew, in conclu- 
sion, that the omission of “the last Twelve Verses”’ of 
S. Mark’s Gospel is probably but one more instance,— 
though confessedly by far the most extraordinary of any. 

(1.) From Codex B then, as well as from Cod. A, the two 
grand verses which describe our Lorp’s “Agony and Bloody 
Sweat,” (S. Luke xxii. 43, 44,) are missing. The same two 
verses are absent also from a few other important MSS., as 
well as from both the Egyptian versions; but I desire to fas- 
ten attention on the confessedly erring testimony in this place 
of Codex B. ‘“ Confessedly erring,” I say; for the genuine- 
ness of those two verses is no longer disputed. Now, in 
every known Evangelistarium, the two verses here omitted 
by Cod. B follow, (the Church so willed it,) S. Matth. xxvi. 
39, and are read as a regular part of the lesson for the 
Thursday in Holy Week!. Of course they are also omitted 
in the same Evangelistaria from the lesson for the Tuesday 


» Not, of course, so long as the present senseless fashion prevails of regard- 
ing Codex B, (to which, if Cod. L. and Codd. 1, 38 and 69 are added, it is only 
because they agree with B), as an all but infallible guide in settling the text of 
Scripture; and quietly taking it for granted that all the other MSS. in exist- 
ence have entered into a grand conspiracy to deceive mankind. Until this 
most uncritical method, this most unphilosophical theory, is unconditionally 
abandoned, progress in this department of sacred Science is simply impossible. 

' See Matthaci’s note on 8. Luke xxii. 48, (Nov. Test. ed. 1808.) 
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after Sexagesima, (77 ¥ Tis Tupopdyov, as the Easterns call 
that day,) when S. Luke xxii. 39—-xxiii. 1 used to be read. 
Moreover, in all ancient copies of the Gospels which have 
been accommodated to ecclesiastical use, the reader of S. Luke 
XXli. 18 invariably directed by a marginal note to leare out those 
two verses, and to, proceed per saitum from ver. 42 to ver. 45 *. 
What more obvious therefore than that the removal of the 
paragraph from its proper place in S. Luke’s Gospel is to be 
attributed to nothing else but the Lectionary practice of the 
primitive Church? Quite unreasonable is it to impute he- 
retical motives, or to invent any other unsupported theory, 
while this plain solution of the difficulty is at band. 

(2.) The same Cod. B., (with which Codd. x, C, L, U and Fr 
are observed here to conspire,) introduces the piercing of the 
Saviour’s side (S. John xix. 34) at the end of S. Matth. 
xxvii.49. Now, I only do not insist that this must needs 
be the result of the singular Lectionary practice already de- 
scribed at p. 202, because a scholion in Cod. 72 records the 
singular fact that in the Diatessaron of Tatian, after S. Matth. 
xxvii. 48, was read dAXos Se AaBev Aoyynv Evukey abrod rv 


« This will be best understood by actual reference to a manuscript. In 
Cod. Evan. 436 (Meerman 117) which lies before me, these directions are 
given as follows. After rd ody yevdoGw (i.e. the last words of ver. 42), is writ- 
ten bwépBa els 7d ris y. Then, at the end of ver. 44, is written—&ptou rijs 7, 
after which follows the text xad dvacrds, &. ; 

In S. Matthew’s Gospel, at chap. xxvi, which contains the Liturgical section 
for Thursday in Holy Week (rp ayiq nal ueydaAn €), my Codex has been 
only imperfectly rubricated. Let me therefore be allowed to quote from Harl. 
MS. 1810, (our Cod. Evan. 113) which, at fol. 84, at the end of S, Matth. 


xxvi. 89, reads as follows, immediately after the words,—éAd’ és ov —%, x 


(i.e. éwdyra.) But in order to explain what is meant, the above rubricated 
word and sign are repeated at foot, as follows :—3x dxdyra els 7d xard Aouxdy 
dy xepadraley pd. SP0n 8 abrp Kyyedos : elra orpapels evravéa wdAw, Adye® wad 
Epxera: pds rods pabyrds—which are the first words of S. Matth. xxvi. 40. 

Accordingly, my Codex (No. 436, above referred to) immediately after 
S. Luke xxii. 42, destdes the rubric already quoted, has the following: &pftou 
THs weydAns é. Then come the two famous verses (ver. 43, 44); and, after the 
words dvacrds awd rijs xpocevy%s, the following rubric occurs: badyva eis 7d 
THs peydAns € Mar. Epyera: xpds robs pabnrds. 

[With the help of my nephew, (Rev. W. F. Rose, Curate of Holy Trinity, 
Windsor,) I have collated every syllable of Cod. 436. Its text most nearly 
resembles the Rev. F. H. Scrivener’s 1, m, n.] 
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wreupay’ Kai €nrOev Bdwp xati alua. (Chrysostom’s codex was 
evidently vitiated in precisely the same way.) This interpola- 
tion therefore may have resulted from the corrupting influence 
of Tatian’s (so-called) “Harmony.” See Appendix (H). 

(3.) To keep on safe ground. Codd. B and D concur in what 
Alford justly calls the “ grave error” of simply omitting 
from S. Luke xxiii. 34, our Lorp’s supplication on behalf of 
His murderers, (6 5é ‘Incots éXeye, IIdrep, des avrois’ ov 
yap oldace rl rrovovcr). They are not quite singular in so 
doing; being, as usual, kept in countenance by certain 
copies of the old Latin, as well as by both the Egyptian 
versions. How is this “ grave error” in so many ancient 
MSS. to be accounted for? (for a “ grave error,’’ or rather 
“a fatal omission” it certainly is). Simply by the fact that 
in the Eastern Church the Lection for the Thursday after 
Sexagesima breaks off abruptly, immediately before these very 
words,—to recommence at ver. 44}. 

(4.) Note, that at ver. 32, the eighth “ Gospel of the Pas- 
sion” begins,—which is the reason why Codd. B and w (with 
the Egyptian versions) exhibit a singular irregularity in 
that place; and why the Jerusalem Syriac introduces the 
established formula of the Lectionaries (ody t@ ’Inood) at 
the same juncture. 

(If I do not here insist that the absence of the famous 
pericopa de adulteré (S. John vii. 53—viii. 11,) from so 
many MSS., is to be explained in precisely the same way, it 
is only because the genuineness of that portion of the Gospel 
is generally denied; and I propose, in this enumeration 
of instances, not to set foot on disputed ground. I am con- 
vinced, nevertheless, that the first occasion of the omission 
of those memorable verses was the lectionary practice of the 
primitive Church, which, on Whitsunday, read from 8S, John 
vil. 37 to vili. 12, leaving out the twelve verses in question. 
Those verses, from the nature of their contents, (as Augus- 
tine declares,) easily came to be viewed with dislike or sus- 
picion. The passage, however, is as old as the second century, 
for it is found in certain copies of the old Latin. Moreover 
Jerome deliberately gave it a place in the Vulgate. I pass on.) 

1 See by all means Matthaci’s Nov. Test. (ed. 1808,) i. p. 491, and 492. 
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(5.) The two oldest Codices in existence,—B and ,— 
stand all but alone in omitting from 8S. Luke vi. 1 the unique 
and indubitably genuine word Sevreporpate ; which is also 
omitted by the Peshito, Italic and Coptic versions. And 
yet, when it is observed that an Ecclestastical lection begins 
here, and that the Evangelistaria (which invariably leave out 
such notes of time) simply drop the word,—only substituting 
for év caBBarw the more familiar tots ca48Bac1,—every one 
_ will be ready to admit that if the omission of this word be 
not due to the inattention of the copyist, (which, however, 
seems to me not at all unlikely™,) it is sufficiently explained 
by the Lectionary practice of the Church,—which may well 
date back even to the immediately post-Apostolic age. 

(6.) In 8, Luke xvi. 19, Cod. D introduces the Parable of 
Lazarus with the formula,—elzrev 5€ nai érépay rrapaBonnp ; 
which is nothing else but a marginal note which has found 
its way into the text from the margin; being the liturgical 
introduction of a Church-lesson® which afterwards began elzrey 
6 Kupwos thy trapaBorny tavrny®. 

(7.) In like manner, the same Codex makes S. John xiv. 
begin with the liturgical formula,—(it survives in our Book of 
Common Prayer* to this very hour! )—xal elzrev rots paOyrats 
avrov: in which it is countenanced by certain MSS. of the 
Vulgate and of the old Latin Version. Indeed, it may be 
stated generally concerning the text of Cod. D, that it bears 
marks throughout of the depraving influence of the ancient. 
Lectionary practice. Instances of this, (in addition to those 
elsewhere cited in these pages,) will be discovered in S. Luke 
iil, 23: iv. 16 (and xix. 45): v. 1 and 17: vi. 87 (and xviii. 
15): vii. 1: x. 1 and 25: xx. 1: in all but three of which, 
Cod. D is kept in countenance by the old Latin, often by the 
Syriac, and by other versions of the greatest antiquity. But 
to proceed. 

(8.) Cod. A, (supported by Athanasius, the Vulgate, 
Gothic, and Philoxenian versions,) for xa, in S. Luke ix. 57, 


m See above, p. 75, note (h). " For the 5th Sunday of S. Luke. 

° Such variations are quite common. Matthaei, with his usual accuracy, 
points out several: e.g. Nov. Test. (1788) vol. i. p. 19 (mote 26), p. 28: vol. ii. 
p- 10 (note 12), p. 14 (notes 14 and 15), &c. * SS. Philip and James. 
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reads éyévero 5é,—which is the reading of the Textus Recep- 
tus. Cod. D, (with some copies of the old Latin,) exhibits 
xat éyévero. All the diversity which is observable in this 
place, (and it is considerable,) is owing to the fact that 
an Ecclesiastical lection begins here®. In different Churches, 
the formula with which the lection was introduced slightly 
differed. 

(9.) Cod. C is supported by Chrysostom and Jerome, as 
well as by the Peshito, Cureton’s and the Philoxenian Syriac, 
and some MSS. of the old Latin, in reading 6 ’Incois at the 
beginning of S. Matth. xi. 20. That the words have no busi- 
ness there, is universally admitted. So also is the cause of 
their interpolation generally recognized. The Ecclesiastical 
lection for Wednesday in the iv™ week after Pentecost begins 
at that place; and begins with the formula,—éey t@ xaipm 
éxeivm, Apkato 6 ’Incots dvediferv. 

(10.) Similarly, in S. Matth. xii. 9, xiii. 36, and xiv. 14, 
Cod. C inserts 6 'Incods; a reading which on all three occa- 
sions is countenanced by the Syriac and some copies of the 
old Latin, and on the last of the three, by Origen also. And 
yet there can be no doubt that it is only because Eccile- 
stastical lections begin at those places', that the Holy Name 
is introduced there. 

(11.) Let me add that the Sacred Name is confessedly an 
interpolation in the six places indicated at foot,—its presence 
being accounted for by the fact that, in each, an Ecclesiastical 
lection begins*. Cod. D in one of these places, Cod. A in 
four, is kept in countenance by the old Latin, the Syriac, the 
Coptic and other early versions ;—convincing indications of 
the extent to which the Lectionary practice of the Church 
had established itself so early as the second century of 
our era. 

Cod. D, and copies of the old Latin and Egyptian ver- 
sions also read rod Inco’, (instead of avrod,) in S. Mark 
xiv. 3; which is only because a Church lesson begins there. 

P viz. caBBdre 6: i.e. the ixt® Saturday in S. Luke.—Note that Cod. A also 
reads éyévero 8¢ in S. Lu. xi. 1. 
4 viz. Monday in the v'*, Thursday in the vit* week after Pentecost, and 


the viiit® Sunday after Pentecost. 
* viz. S. Luke xiii. 2: xxiv. 36. S. John i. 29 (6 "Iwdyvns): 44: vi. 14: xiii. 3, 
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(12.) The same Cod. D is all but unique in leaving out 
that memorable verse in S. Luke’s Gospel (xxiv. 12), in 
which 8S. Peter’s visit to the Sepulchre of our risen Lorp 
finds particular mention. It is only because that verse was 
claimed both as the conclusion of the iv‘* and also as the 
beginning of the v™ Gospel of the Resurrection: so that the 
liturgical note dpy7 stands at the beginning,—vrédos at the 
end of it. Accordingly, D is kept in countenance here only 
by the Jerusalem Lectionary and some copies of the old 
Latin. But what is to be thought of the editorial judgment 
which (with Tregelles) encloses this verse within brackets ; 
and (with Tischendorf) rejects it from the text altogether ? 

(13.) Codices B, 8, and D are alone among MSS. in omit- 
ting the clause dveNOay da pécou avray’ xal tapiyer obras, 
at the end of the 59th verse of S. John viii. The omission 
is to be accounted for by the fact that just ¢here the Church- 
lesson for Tuesday in the v" week after Easter came fo 
an end, 

(14.) Again. It is not at all an unusual thing to find 
in cursive MSS., at the end of S. Matth. viii. 13, (with seve- 
ral varieties), the spurious and tasteless appendix,—«atl 
irroatpéas 6 éxatovtapxos eis Tov olxoy avtod év avTa TH 
@pa evpev tov traida bytalvoyra: a clause which owes its 
existence solely to the practice of ending the lection for the 
iv Sunday after Pentecost in that unauthorized manner *. 
But it is not only in cursive MSS. that these words are 
found. They are met with also in the Codex Sinaiticus (s) : 
@ witness at once to the inveteracy of Liturgical usage in 
the iv century of our wra, and to the corruptions which 
the “ Codex omnium antiquissimus” will no doubt have in- 
herited from a yet older copy than itself. 


—to which should perhaps be added xxi. 1, where B, 8, A, C (notD) read 
"Ingobs. 

* See by all means Matthaei’s interesting note on the place,— Nov. Test. 
(1788) vol. i. p.118-4. It should be mentioned that Cod. C (and four other 
uncials), together with the Philoxenian and Hierosolymitan versions, concur 
in exhibiting the same spurious clause. Matthaei remarks, — “ Origenes 
(iv. 171 D) hanc pericopam haud adeo diligenter recensens terminat eum in 
yernOhre co.” Will not the disturbing Lectionary-practice of his day suf- 
ficiently explain Origen’s omission ? 
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(15.) In conclusion, I may remark generally that there 
occur instances, again and again, of perturbations of the 
Text in our oldest MSS., (corresponding sometimes with 
readings vouched for by the most ancient of the Fathers,) 
which admit of no more intelligible or inoffensive solution 
than by referring them to the Lectionary practice of the 
primitive Church *. 

Thus when instead of xai avaBalvey 6 "Inoois eis ‘Tepo- 
aoddvpa (S. Matth. xx. 17), Cod. B reads, (and, is almost 
unique in reading,) Mé\Awv Se avaBaivew 6 ‘Incods; and 
when Origen sometimes quotes the place in the same way, 
but sometimes is observed to transpose the position of the 
Holy Name in the sentence; when again six of Matthaci’s 
MSS., (and Origen once,) are observed to put the same 
Name after ‘IepocoAvpa: when, lastly, two of Field’s 
MSS.*, and one of Matthaei’s, (and I dare say a great many 
more, if the truth were known,) omit the words 6 ’Inaois 
entirely :—2cho sees not that the true disturbing force in 
this place, from the ii century of our zra downwards, has 
been the Lectionary practice of the primitive Church ?—the 
fact that ¢here the lection for the Thursday after the viii 
Sunday after Pentecost began P—And this may suffice. 

IV. It has been proved then, in what goes before, more 
effectually even than in a preceding page, not only that 
Ecclesiastical Lections corresponding with those indicated 
in the “Synaxaria” were fully established in the imme- 
diately post-Apostolic age, but also that at that early period 
the Lectionary system of primitive Christendom had already 
exercised a depraving influence of a peculiar kind on the 
text of Scripture. Further yet, (and his is the only point 
I am now concerned to establish), that our five oldest Copies 
of the Gospels,—B and ws as well as A, C and D,—exhibit 

t I recal 8. John x. 29: xix. 18: xxi, 1;—but the attentive student will be 
able to multiply such references almost indefinitely. In these and similar 
places, while the phraseology is exceedingly simple, the variations which the 
text exhibits are so exceeding numerous,—that when it is discovered that 
a Church Lesson begins in those places, we way be sure that we have been put 
in possession of the name of the disturbing force. 

" Viz. K and M. (Field’s Chrys. p. 251.)—How is it that the readings of 


Chrysostom are made so little account of P By Tregelles, for example, why 
are they overlooked entirely ? ¥ See above, p. 197 to 204. 
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not a few traces of the mischievous agency alluded to; 
errors, and especially omissions, which sometimes seriously 
affect the character of those Codices as witnesses to the 
Truth of Scripture. —I proceed now to consider the case of 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20; only prefacing my remarks with a few 
necessary words of explanation. 

V. He who takes into his hands an ordinary cursive M8. 
of the Gospels, is prepared to find the Church-lessons regu- 
larly indicated throughout, in the text or in the margin. 
A familiar contraction, executed probably in vermillion an, 
ap, indicates the “‘beginning” (a4py7) of each lection : a corre- 
sponding contraction © ce ra:, 1h, Te, 9 indicates its “end” 
(réXos.) Generally, these rubrical directions, (for they are 
nothing else,) are inserted for convenience into the body of 
the text,—from which the red pigment with which they are 
almost invariably executed, effectually distinguishes them. 
But all these particulars gradually disappear as recourse is 
had to older and yet older MSS. The studious in such 
matters have noticed that even the memorandums as to the 
“beginning” and the “end” of a lection are rare, almost 
in proportion to the antiquity of a Codex. When they do 
occur in the later uncials, they do not by any means always 
seem to have been the work of the original scribe; neither 
has care been always taken to indicate them in ink of 
a different colour. It will further be observed in such MSS, 
that whereas the sign where the reader is to begin is gene- 
rally—(in order the better to attract his attention,)—in- 
serted in the margin of the Codex, the note where he is to 
leave off, (in order the more effectually to arrest his pro- 
gress,) is as a rule introduced info the body of the text*. In 
uncial MSS., however, all such symbols are not only rare, 
but (what is much to be noted) they are exceedingly ir- 
regular in their occurrence. Thus in Codex I, in the Bod- 
leian Library, (a recently acquired uncial MS. of the Gos- 
pels, written a.p. 844), there occurs no indication of the 
“end” of a single lection in S. Luke’s Gospel, until chap. 


* e.g. in Cod. Evan. 10 and 270. 
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xvi. 31 is reached ; after which, the sign abounds. In Codex 
L, the original notes of Ecclesiastical Lections occur at the 
following rare and irregular intervals: —S. Mark ix. 2: 
x. 46: xii. 40 (where the sign has lost its way; it should 
have stood against ver. 44): xv. 42 and xvi. ly. In the 
oldest uncials, nothing of the kind is discoverable. Even in 
the Codex Bezm, (vit century,) not a single liturgical direc- 
tion coeval with the MS. is anywhere to be found. 

VI. And yet, although the practice of thus indicating the 
beginning and the end of a liturgical section, does not seem 
to have come into general use until about the xii* century ; 
and although, previous to the ix century, systematic litur- 
gical directions are probably unknown *; the need of them 
must have been experienced by one standing up to read be- 
fore the congregation, long before. The want of some re- 
minder where he was to begin,—above all, of some hint 
where he was to leave off,—will have infallibly made itself 
felt from the first. Accordingly, there are not wanting in- 
dications that, occasionally, teAoc (or to TeAoc) was written 
in the margin of Copies of the Gospels at an exceedingly 
remote epoch. One memorable example of this practice is 
supplied by the Codex Bez (D): where in 8. Mark xiv. 41, 
instead of améyet. HAGev 1 apa,—we meet with the un- 
intelligible ameyet to teAoc kat H wpa. Now, nothing 
else has here happened but that a marginal note, designed 
originally to indicate the end (to teAoc) of the lesson for 


y In some cursive MSS. also, (which have been probably transcribed from 
ancient originals), the same phenomenon is observed. Thus, in Evan. 265 
(= Reg. 66), TeA only occurs, in S. Mark, at ix. 9 and 41: xv. 82 and 41: 
xvi. 8. Apx at xvi. 1. It is striking to observe that so little were these eccle- 
siastical notes (embedded in the text) understood by the possessor of the MS., 
that in the margin, over against ch. xv. 41, (where “TeX?” stands in the 
text,) 9 somewhat later hand has written,— Te[LAos] t[ns] @Pizas]. A simi- 
lar liturgical note may be seen over against ch. ix. 9, and elsewhere. Cod. 25 
( =Reg. 191), at the end of S. Mark's Gospel, has only two notes of liturgical 
endings: viz. at ch. xv. 1 and 42. 

* Among the Syriac Evangelia, as explained above (p. 215), instances occur 
of far more ancient MSS. which exhibit a text rubricated by the original scribe. 
Even here, however, (as may be learned from Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, pp. 46 
—66,) such Rubrics have been only irregularly inserted in the oldest copies. 

Q 
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the third day of the ii™¢ week of the Carnival, has lost its 
way from the end of ver. 42, and got thrust into the text 
of ver. 41,—to the manifest destruction of the sense*. I find 
D’s error here is shared (a) by the Peshito Syriac, (5) by 
the old Latin, and (c) by the Philoxenian: venerable part- 
ners in error, truly! for the first two probably carry back 
this false reading to the second century of our era; and 80, 
furnish one more remarkable proof, to be added to the fifteen 
(or rather the forty) already enumerated (pp. 217-23), that the 
lessons of the Eastern Church were settled at a period long 
anterior to the date of the oldest MS. of the Gospels extant. 
VII. Returning then to the problem before us, I venture 
to suggest as follows:—What if, at a very remote period, 
this same isolated liturgical note (to teAoc) occurring at 
S. Mark xvi. 8, (which ts “the end” of the Church-lection 
for the ii"! Sunday after Easter,) should have unhappily 
suggested to some copyist,—xadrd\ypadglas quam vel Critice 
Sacre vel rerum Liturgicarum peritior,—the notion that the 
entire ‘* Gospel according to 8S. Mark,” came to an end at 
verse 8? ....I see no more probable account of the matter, 
I say, than this:—That the mutilation of the last chapter 
of S. Mark has resulted from the fact, that some very ancient 
scribe misapprehended the import of the solitary liturgical note 
teAoc (or To TeAoc) which he found at the close of verse 8. 
True, that he will have probably beheld, further on, several 
additional orlyot. But if he did, how could he acknow- 
ledge the fact more loyally than by leaving (as the author 
of Cod. B is observed to have done) one entire column blank, 
before proceeding with S. Luke? He hesitated, all the same, 


* Note, that the Codex from which Cod. D was copied will have exhibited 
the text thus, ameyet TO TeAOC HAGEV H WPa.—which is the read- 


ing of Cod. 18 (= Reg. 60.) But the scribe of Cod. D, in order to im- 
prove the sense, substituted for ZA@er the word «af. Note the scholion [.Anon. 
Vat.]in Poasinus, p. 321 :—dwéyxet, rouréori, rexAfhpwrat, réAdos tye: Td Kar’ epé. 

Besides the said Cod. 18, the same reading is found in 47 and 64 (in the 
Bod): 66 (at Line. Coll.) : 61 (i.e. Cod. Montfort.) : 69 (i.e. Cod. Leicestr.) : 
124 (i.e. Cod. Vind. Lamb. 31): c*** (i.e. Lambeth, 1177): 2?¢ (i.e. the 2nd 
of Muralt’s 8. Petersburg Codd.); and Cod. 489 (i.e. Addit. Brit. Mus. 5107). 
All these eleven MSS, read dwéxe: rd éA0s at S. Mark xiv. 41. 
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to transcribe any further, having before him, (as he thought,) 
an assurance that “THE END” had been reached at ver. 8. 
VIII. That some were found in very early times eagerly 
to acquiesce in this omission: to sanction it: even to mul- 
tiply copies of the Gospel so mutilated; (critics or commen- 
tators intent on nothing so much as reconciling the apparent 
discrepancies in the Evangelical narratives :)—appears to 
me not at all unlikely >. Eusebius almost says as much, when 
he puts into the mouth of one who is for getting rid of 
these verses altogether, the remark that ‘“‘they would be in 
& manner superfluous if it should appear that their testimony 
is at variance with that of the other Kvangelists*.”’? (The ancients 
were giants in Divinity but children in Criticism.) On the 
other hand, I altogether agree with Dean Alford in thinking 
it highly improbable that the difficulty of harmonizing one 
Gospel with another in this place, (such as it is,) was the 
cause why these Twelve Verses were originally suppressed 4. 
(1) First, because there really was no need to withhold more 
than three,—at the utmost, five of them,—if this had been 
the reason of the omission. (2) Next, because it would have 


> So Scholz (i. 200) :—* Pericopa hmc casu guodam forsan exciderat a codice 
quodam Alexandrino; unde defectus iste in alios libros transiit. Nec mirum 
hune defectum multis, immo in certis regionibus plerisque scribis arrisiase : 
confitentur enim ex ipsorum opinione Marcum Matthwo repugnare. Cf. 
maxime Eusebium ad Marinum,” &c. 

© wrepirra dy efy, eal pddwra efrep Loew dyridoylay TH Tay AoLRaY ebayye- 
Moréy paprupig. (Mai, Bibl. P.P. Nova, vol. iv. p. 256.) 

4 Alford’s N. T. vol. i. p. 488, (ed. 1868.)—And so Tischendorf, (ed. Sva. pp. 
406-7.) ‘‘Talem dissentionem ad Marci librum tam misere mutilandum ad- 
duxisse quempiam, et quidem tanto cum successu, prorsus incredibile est, nec 
ullo probari potest exemplo.”—Tregelles is of the same opinion. (Printed 
Text, pp. 255-6.)—Matthaei, a competent judge, seems to have thought dif- 
ferently. “Una autem causa cur hic locus omitteretur fuit quod Marcus in 
his repugnare ceteris videtur Evangelistis.” The general observation which 
follows is true enough :—“ Que ergo vel obscura, vel repugnantia, vel param 
decora quorundam opinione habebantur, ea olim ab Criticis et interpretibus 
nonnullis vel sublata, vel in dubium vocata esse, ex aliis locis sanctorum 
Evangeliorum intelligitur.” (Nov. Test. 1788, vol. ii. p. 266.) Presently, (at 
p- 270,}—“In summ&. Videtur unus et item alter ex interpretibus, qui hec 
ceteris evangeliis repugnare opinebatur, in dubium vocagse. Hune deinde 
plures temere secuti sunt, ut plerumque factum ecese animadvertimus,.” Dr. 
Davidson says the same thing (ii. 116.) and, (what is of vastly more im- 
portance,) Mr. Scrivener also. (Coll. Cod. Sin. p. xliv.) 
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been easier far to introduce some critical correction of any 
supposed discrepancy, than to sweep away the whole of the 
unoffending context. (3) Lastly, because nothing clearly 
was gained by causing the Gospel to end so abruptly that 
every one must see ata glance that it had been mutilated. 
No. The omission having originated in a mistake, was per- 
petuated for a brief period (let us suppose) only through 
infirmity of judgment: or, (as I prefer to believe), only in 
consequence of the religious fidelity of copyists, who were 
evidently always instructed to transcribe exactly what they 
found in the copy set before them. The Church meanwhile 
in her corporate capacity, has never known anything at all 
of the matter,—as was fully shewn above in Chap. X. 

IX. When this solution of the problem first occurred to 
me, (and it occurred to me long before I was aware of the 
memorable reading to teAoc in the Codex Beze, already 
adverted to,) I reasoned with myself as follows :—But if the 
mutilation of the second Gospel came about in this parti- 
cular way, the MSS. are bound to remember something of the 
circumstance; and in ancient MSS., if I am right, I ought 
certainly to meet with some confirmation of my opinion. 
According to my view, at the root of this whole matter lies 
the fact that at S. Mark xvi. 8 a well-known Ecclesiastical 
lesson comes to an end. Is there not perhaps something 
exceptional in the way that the close of that liturgical 
section was anciently signified P 

X. In order to ascertain this, I proceeded to inspect every 
copy of the Gospels in the Imperial Library at Paris®; and 
devoted seventy hours exactly, with unflagging delight, to 
the task." The success of the experiment astonished me. 

1. I began with our Cod. 24 (= Reg. 178) of the Gospels: 
turned to the last page of S. Mark: and beheld, in a Codex 
of the xi Century wholly devoid of the Lectionary ap- 
paratus which is sometimes found in MSS. of a similar 
date‘, at fol. 104, the word + teAoc + conspicuously written 
by the original scribe immediately after S. Mark xvi. 8, as 

* I have to acknowledge very gratefully the obliging attentions of M. de 


Wailly, the chief of the Manuscript department. 
! See above, p. 224. 
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well as at the close of the Gospel. J¢ occurred besides only 
at ch. 1x. 9, (the end of the lesson for the Transfiguration.) 
And yet there are at least seventy occasions in the course 
of S. Mark’s Gospel where, in MSS. which have been ac- 
commodated to Church use, it is usual to indicate the close 
of a Lection. This discovery, which surprised me not a little, 
convinced me that I was on the right scent; and evéry hour 
I met with some fresh confirmation of the fact. 

2. For the intelligent reader will readily understand that 
three such deliberate liturgical memoranda, occurring soli- 
tary in a MS. of this date, are to be accounted for only in 
one way. They infallibly represent a corresponding pecu- 
liarity in some far more ancient document. The fact that 
the word reAoc is here (a) set down unabbreviated, (4) in 
black ink, and (c) as part of the text,—points unmistakably 
in the same direction. But that Cod. 24 is derived from 
a Codex of much older date is rendered certain by a circum- 
stance which shall be specified at foot &. 

3. The very same phenomena reappear in Cod. 365. The 
sign + tedAoc +, (which occurs punctually at S. Mark xvi. 8 
and again at v. 20,) is found besides in S. Mark’s Gospel 
only at chap. i. 8!; at chap. xiv. 31; and (+ teAoc tov 
Kepad)) at chap. xv. 24 ;—being on every occasion incor- 
porated with the Text. Now, when it is perceived that in 
the second and third of these places, teAoc has clearly lost 
its way,—appearing where xo Ecclesiastical lection came to 
an end,—it will be felt that the MS. before us (of the xi” 
century) if it was not actually transcribed from,—must at 
least exhibit at second hand,—a far more ancient Codex “. 


© Whereas in the course of S. Matthew’s Gospel, only two examples of 
+ TEAOC + occur, (viz. at ch. xxvi. 35 and xxvii. 2,)—in the former case the 
note has entirely lost its way in the process of transcription ; standing where 
it has no business to appear. No Liturgical section ends thereabouts. I sus- 
pect that the transition (iwépBacis) anciently made at ver. 39, was the thing 
to which the scribe desired to call attention. 

bh —Coisl 20. This sumptuous MS., which has not been adapted for 
Church purposes, appears to me to be the work of the same scribe who pro- 
duced Reg. 178, (the codex described above); but it exhibits a different text. 
Bound up with it are some leaves of the LXX of about the viiit® century. 

i End of the Lection for the Sunday before Epiphany. 


— In 8. Matthew's Gospel, I could find TeAOc 80 written only twice,—viz. 
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4. Only once more.—Codex 22 (= Reg. 72) was never 
prepared for Church purposes. A rough hand has indeed 
scrawled indications of the beginnings and endings of a few 
of the Lessons, here and there; but these liturgical notes 
are no part of the original MS. At 8S. Mark xvi. 8, how- 
ever, we are presented (as before) with the solitary note 
+ tedoc +—, incorporated with the text. Immediately after 
which, (in writing of the same size,) comes a memorable | 
statement ' in red letters. The whole stands thus :— 

popoOvto rap + Tedoc-+— 

4 tn Tict TON GNTIPPADON, 

€ac MAE TAHPOOTat o éu 

arreAictic:: én MoOAAolc 

Ae, kai taita péperat +— 
Avactas dé, mpwt mpatH cappartoy. 


And then follows the rest of the Gospel; at the end of 
which, the sign + teAoc + is again repeated,—which sign, 
however, occurs nowhere else in the MS. nor at the end of any of 
the other three Gospels. A more opportune piece of evidence 
could hardly have been invented. A statement so apt and 
so significant was surely a thing rather to be wished than 
to be hoped for. For here is the liturgical sign teAoc not 
only occurring in the wholly exceptional way of which we 
have already seen examples, but actually followed by the 
admission that “In certain copies, the Evangelist proceeds no 
Jurther.”” The two circumstances so brought together seem 
exactly to bridge over the chasm between Codd. B and x on 
the one hand,—and Codd. 24 and 36 on the other; and to 
supply us with precisely the link of evidence which we re- 
quire. For observe :—During the first six centuries of our 
era, no single instance is known of a codex in which tedAoc 


is written at the end of a Gospel. The subscription of 


at ch. ii. 23 and xxvi. 75: in 8. Luke only once,—viz. at ch. viii. 839. These, 
in all three instances, are the concluding verses of famous Leesons,—viz. the 
Sunday after Christmas Day, the iii™ Gospel of the Passion, the vi'* Sunday 
of S. Luke. 

' This has already come before us in a different connection : (see p. 119) : 
but it must needs be reproduced here; and ¢his time, it shall be exhibited as 
faithfully as my notes permit. 
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S. Mark for instance is invariably either KATA MAPKON,— 
(as in B and x): or else EYAITEAION KATA MAPKON,— 
(as in A and O, and the other older uncials): never tedoc. 
But here is a Scribe who first copies the Mturgical note tedoc, 
—and then volunteers the critical observation that “in some 
copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel the Evangelist proceeds no fur- 
ther!”? A more extraordinary corroboration of the view 
which I am endeavouring to recommend to the reader’s 
acceptance, I really cannot imagine. Why, the ancient 
Copyist actually comes back, in order to assure me that 
the suggestion which I have been already offering in ex- 
planation of the difficulty, is the true one ! 

5. I am not about to abuse the reader’s patience with 
a prolonged enumeration of the many additional conspiring 
circumstances,—insignificant in themselves and confessedly 
unimportant when considered singly, but of which the cu- 
mulative force is unquestionably great,—which an examina- 
tion of 99 MSS. of the Gospels brought to light™. Enough 
has been said already to shew, 

(1st.) That it must have been a customary thing, at 
a very remote age, to write the word teAoc against S. Mark 
xvi. 8, even when the same note was withheld from the 
close of almost every other ecclesiastical lection in the 
Gospel. 

(2ndly.) That this word, or rather note, which no doubt 


™ (1) In Evan. 282 (written a.p. 1176),—a codex which has been adapted to 
Lectionary purposes,—the sign rej and , strange to say, is inserted into the 


body of the Text, only at S. Mark xv. 47 and xvi. 8. 

(2) Evan. 268, (a truly superb MS., evidently left unfinished, the pictures 
of the Evangelists only sketched in ink,) was never prepared for Lectionary 
purposes; which makes it the more remarkable that, between é¢po8otrro ydp 
and dvacrds, should be found inserted into the body of the text, r2. in gold. 

(3) I have often met with copies of 8S. Matthew’s, or of 8S. Luke’s, or of 
8. John’s Gospel, unfarnished with a subscription in which réAos occurs: but 
scarcely ever have I seen an instance of a Codex where the Gospel according 
to S. Mark was one of two, or of three from which it was wanting; much less 
where it stood alone in that respect. On the other hand, in the following 
Codices,—Evan. 10: 22: 30: 293,—S. Mark’s is the only Gospel of the Four 
which is furnished with the subscription, + réAos Toi xara Mdpxoy ebaryyeAlou -:- 
or simply + réAos + .... In Evan. 282, 8. Matthew's Gospel shares this 
peculiarity with 8. Mark’s. 
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was originally written as a liturgical memorandum in the 
margin, became at a very early period incorporated with the 
text; where, retaining neither its use nor its significancy, it 
was liable to misconception, and may have easily come to be 
fatally misunderstood. 

And although these two facts certainly prove nothing in 
and by themselves, yet, when brought close alongside of the © 
problem which has to be solved, their significancy becomes 
immediately apparent : for, 

(3rdly.) As a matter of fact, there are found to have 
existed before the time of Eusebius, copies of 8S. Mark’s 
Gospel which did come to an end at this very place. Now, 
that the Evangelist left off there,-no one can believe". Why, 
then, did the Scribe leave off? But the Reader is already 
in possession of the reason why. A sufficient explanation of 
the difficulty has been elicited from the very MSS. them- 
selves. And surely when, suspended to an old chest which 
has been locked up for ages, a key is still hanging which 
fits the lock exactly and enables men to open the chest with 
ease, they are at liberty to assume that the key belongs to 
the lock; is, in fact, the only instrument by which the chest 
may lawfully be opened. 

XI. And now, in conclusion, I propose that we summon 
back our original Witness, and invite him to syllable his 
evidence afresh, in order that we may ascertain if perchance 
it affords any countenance whatever to the view which I have 
been advocating. Possible at least it is that in the Patristio 
record that copies of S. Mark’s Gospel were anciently defec- 
tive from the 8th verse onwards some vestige may be dis- 
coverable of the forgotten truth. Now, it has been already 
fully shewn that it is a mistake to introduce into this discus- 
sion any other name but that of Eusebius®. Do, then, the 
terms in which Eusebius alludes to this matter lend us any 
assistance? Let us have the original indictment read over 
to us once more: and this time we are bound to listen to 
every word of it with the utmost possible attention. 


= “Nemini in mentem venire potest Marcum narrationis suae filum ineptis- 
sime abrupisse verbis—épofotrvro ydp.”—Griesbach Comment. Crit. (ii. 197.) 
So, in fact, uno ore all the Critics. ° Chap. V. See above, pp. 66-7. 
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1. A problem is proposed for solution. “There are two 
ways of solving it,” (Eusebius begins) :—6 pév yap [70 xepd- 
Aatov abTo] THY TOTO PadcKovaay TrepixoTrnY aOeTar, ElTrot av 
py év Gtracw avrny dépecOar rots dvtiypadets Tov Kara 
Mapxov evayyenlou' Ta yoo axpiBi Trav avtvypaddwv TO TEAOS 
mweptrypahe. Tis Kata tov Mdpxov iaroplas év trois doyous 
x. 7. ols émriréyet, “cal ovderi oddev eizrov, époBotvro yap.” 
"Ev rovte oxedov év d&rract trols avtvypadots tov Kara Mapxov 
evaryyediou tepuyéypamrras TO TEAOZ?.... Let us halt here 
for one moment. 

2. Surely, a new and unexpected light already begins to 
dawn upon this subject! How is it that we paid so little 
attention before to the terms in which this ancient Father 
delivers his evidence, that we overlooked the import of an 
expression of his which from the first must have struck us as 
peculiar, but which now we perceive to be of paramount sig- 
nificancy P Eusebius is pointing out that one way for a man 
(so minded) to get rid of the apparent inconsistency between 
S. Mark xvi. 9 and S. Matth. xxviii. 1, would be for him to 
reject the entire “ Ecclesiastical Lection?” in which S. Mark 
xvi. 9 occurs. Any one adopting this course, (he proceeds ; 
and it is much to be noted that Eusebius is throughout deli- 
vering the imaginary sentiments of another,—not his own :) 
Such an one (he says) “ will say that it is not met with in all 
the copies of S. Mark’s Gospel. The accurate copies, at all 
events,’—-and then follows an expression in which this 
ancient Critic is observed ingeniously to accommodate his 
language to the phenomenon which he has to describe, so as 
covertly to insinuate something else. Eusebius employs an 
idiom (it is found elsewhere in his writings) sufficiently 
colourless to have hitherto failed to arouse attention; but 
of which it is impossible to overlook the actual design 
and import, after all that has gone before. He clearly 
recognises the very phenomenon to which I have been calling 


P The English reader will follow the text with sufficient exactness if he will 
refer back, and read from the last line of p. 44 to the ninth line of p. 45; 
taking care to see, in two places, for “the end,”—“ THE END” .... The entire 
context of the Greek is given in the Appendix (B). 

« thy robro pdaxovcay xepixorfy. The antecedent phrase, (rd nepdaaiov 
airé,) I suspect must be an explanatory gloss. 
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attention within the last two pages, and which I need not 
further insist upon or explain: viz. that the words to TEAoc 
were in some very ancient (“the accurate”) copies found writ- 
ten after éboBodryro ydp: although to an unsuspicious reader 
the expression which he uses may well seem to denote 
nothing more than that the second Gospel generally came 
to an end there. 

3. And now it is time to direct attention to the important 
bearing of the foregoing remark on the main point at issue. 
The true import of what Eusebius has delivered, and which 
has at last been ascertained, will be observed really to set 
his evidence in a novel and unsuspected light. From the 
days of Jerome, it has been customary to assume that Euse- 
bius roundly states that, in his time almost all the Greek 
copies were without our “last Twelve Verses” of S, Mark’s 
Gospel*: whereas Eusebius really does nowhere say so. He 
expresses himself enigmatically, resorting to a somewhat un- 
usual phrase® which perhaps admits of no exact English coun- 
terpart: but what he says clearly amounts to no more than 
this,—that “‘the accurate copies, at the words ¢poBobvro yap, 
circumscribe THE END (TO TeAoc) of Mark’s narrative :” that 
there, “in almost all the Copies of the Gospel according to 
Mark, is circumscribed THE END.” He says no more. He 
does not say that there “is circumscribed the Gospel.” As 
for the twelve verses which follow, he merely declares that 
they were “not met with in all the copies ;” ie. that some 
copies did not contain them. But this, so far from being 


r «This then is clear,” (is Dr. Tregelles’ comment,) “that the greater part 
of the Greek copies had not the verses in question.” —Printed Text, p. 247. 

* Observe, the peculiarity of the expression in this place of Eusebius consists 
entirely in his introduction of the words +d réAos. Had he merely said rd 
dxpiBh trav dytiypdgpwr rd ebayyéAtoy xara Mdpxoy weprypdoea ey rois Adyots 
K.T. Aves. . Ev ToUTp yap oxeddy ev Exact rois dyriypdpots wepryéyparra 7d 
xara Mdpxoy evayy éAtov,—there would have been nothing extraordinary in 
the mode of expression. We should have been reminded of such places as the 
following in the writings of Eusebius himself :—‘O KAfuns ... els rhvy Kouddou 
reAeuThy wepiypapes rods xpdvous, (Hist. Eccl. lid. vi. c. 6.) —‘lewdauros ... 
éx) 1d xpérov Eros abroxpdropos *AAetdv8pou robs xpdévous weprypdget, (Ibid. 
c. 22. See the note of Valesius on the place.)—Or this, referred to by Ste- 
phanus (in voce),—‘Evds 8 &ri pynodels weprypdiyw toy Adyor, (Praep. Hoang. 
lib. vi. c. 10, [p. 280 ¢, ed. 1628].) But the substitution of 7d rédos for 7d ebay- 
yéAtoy wants explaining ; and can be only satisfactorily explained in one way. 
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a startling statement, is no more than what Codd. B and w in 
themselves are sufficient to establish. In other words, Euse- 
bius, (whose testimony on this subject as it is commonly 
understood is so extravagant [see above, p. 48-9, ] as to carry 
with it its own sufficient refutation,) is found to bear con- 
sistent testimony to the two following modest propositions ; 
which, however, are not adduced by him as reasons for re- 
jecting S. Mark xvi. 9—20, but only as samples of what 
might be urged by one desirous of shelving a difficulty sug- 
gested by their contents ;— 

(1st.) That from some ancient copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel 
these last Twelve Verses were away. 

(2nd.) That in almost all the copies,—(whether mutilated 
or not, he does not state,)—the words To r€aoc were found 
immediately after ver. 8; which, (he seems to hint,) let 
those who please accept as evidence that there also is the end 
of the Gospel. 

4, But I cannot dismiss the testimony of Eusebius until 
I have recorded my own entire conviction that this Father is 
no more an original authority here than Jerome, or Hesy- 
chius, or Victor‘. He is evidently adopting the language of 
some more ancient writer than himself. I observe that he 
introduces the problem with the remark that what follows 
is one of the questions “‘ for ever mooted by every body ".” 
I suspect (with Matthaei, [supra, p. 66,]) that Origen is the 
true author of all this confusion. He certainly relates of him- 
self that among his voluminous exegetical writings was a trea- 
tise on S. Mark’s Gospel*. To Origen’s works, Eusebius, (his 


* See above, p. 66 and p. 67. ™ Tdpeyus voy... pos TE TéAG TéY 
abréy xdyrore tos waa Sryrotueva [sic ].—Mai, vol. iv. p. 255. 

x “ Consentit autem nobis ad tractatum quem fecimus de scripturd Marci.” 
—Origen. (Opp. iii. 929 8.) Tractat.xxxv. in Matth. [I owe the reference 
to Cave (i. 118.) It seems to have escaped the vigilance of Huet. ]—This serves 
to explain why Victor of Antioch’s Catena on S. Mark was sometimes anciently 
attributed to Origen: as in Paris Cod. 703, [olim 2330, 958, and 1048: also 
18. ] where is read (at fol. 247), "AQpryévous xpdarcyos els Thy épunvelay rod Kara 
Mdpxoy ebayyeAiov. Note, that Reg. 937 is but a (xvi** cent.) counterpart of the 
preceding ; which has been transcribed [xviii'® cent. ] in Par. Suppl. Graec. 40. 

Possevinus [Apparat. Sac. ii. 642,] (quoted by Huet, Origeniana, p. 274) 
states that there is in the Library of C.C.C., Oxford, a Commentary on S. 
Mark’s Gospel by Origen. The source of this misstatement has been acutely 
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apologist and admirer,) is known to have habitually re- 
sorted; and, like many others, to have derived not a few 
of his notions from that fervid and acute, but most erratic 
intellect. Origen’s writings in short, seem to have been 
the source of much, if not most of the mistaken Criticism 
of Antiquity. (The reader is reminded of what has been 
offered above at p. 96-7). And this would not be the first 
occasion on which it would appear that when an ancient 
Writer speaks of “the accurate copies,” what he actually 
means is the text of Scripture which was employed or approved 
by Origen®. The more attentively the language of Euse- 
bius in this place is considered, the more firmly (it is 
thought) will the suspicion be entertained that he is here 
only reproducing the sentiments of another person. But, 
however this may be, it is at least certain that the precise 
meaning of what he says, has been hitherto generally over- 
looked. He certainly does not say, as Jerome, from his 
loose translation of the passage*, evidently imagined,—“ om- 


pointed out to me by the Rev. W. R. Churton. James, in his “‘ Ecloga Oxonio- 
Cantabrig.,” (1600, lib. i. p. 49,) mentions “ Homiliae Origenis super EHoan- 
gelio Marcae, Stabat ad monumentum.”—Read instead, (with Rev. H. O. 
Coxe, “Cat. Codd. MSS. C.C.C.;” [N°. 142, 4,]) as follows :—“Origenis 
presb. Hom. in istud Johannis, Maria stabat ad monumentum,” &. But what 
actually led Possevinus astray, I perceive, was James’s consummation of his own 
blander in lib. ii. p. 49,—which Possevinus has simply appropriated. 

7 So Chrysostom, speaking of the reading BnOafapd. 

Origen (iv. 140) says that not only oxeddy dy wae Trois ayriypdpoas, but also 
that apud Heracleonem, (who wrote within 60 years of S. John’s death,) he 
found Byéavla written in S. John i. 28. Moved by geographical considerations, 
however, (as he explains,) for Byéavla, Origen proposes to read ByGaSapd. 
—Chrysostom (viii. 96 D), after noticing the former reading, declares,—ca S¢ 
vay dyrrypdbwy axpiBéorepoy Exe: vy Bynbafapd pnow: but he goes on to repro- 
duce Origen’s reasoning ;—thereby betraying himself.—The author of the 
Catena in Matth, (Cramer, i. 190-1) simply reproduces Chrysostom :— xp} 5e 
ywoonew bri rh dxpshij ray dytiyphoday dy BybaBapda wepiéxe:. And so, other 
Scholia; until at last what was only due to the mistaken assiduity of Origen, 
became generally received as the reading of the “‘ more accurate copies.” 

A scholium on 8. Luke xxiv. 18, in like manner, declares that the true read- 
ing of that place is not “60” but “160,”—ofrews yap rd dxpiBA wepidxet, al fj 
’"Apryévous rijs dAnbelas BeBaleors. Accordingly, Husebius also reads the place 
in the same erroneous way. 

* Jerome says of himself (Opp. vii. 537,)— Non digne Greca in Latinum 
transfero: aut Greecos lege (si ejusdem linguae habes scientiam) aut si tantum 
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nibus Graeciae libris pene hoc capitulum in finé non habentibus :” 
but only,—‘non in omnibus Evangelii exemplaribus hoc capi- 
tulum inceniri ;’’? which is an entirely different thing. Euse- 
bius adds,—“ Accuratiora saltem exemplaria FINEM narra- 
tionis secundum Marcum circumscribunt in verbis éfoB8otvro 
ydp;’’—and, “In hoc, ferein omnibus exemplaribus Evangelii 
secundum Marcum, FINEM circumscribi.”—The point, how- 
ever, of greatest interest is, that Eusebius here calls attention 
to the prevalence in MSS. of his time of the very Aturgical 
peculiarity which plainly supplies the one true solution of 
the problem under discussion. His testimony is a mar- 
vellous corroboration of what we learn from Cod. 22, (see 
above, p. 230,) and, rightly understood, does not go a whit 
beyond it. 

5. What wonder that Hesychius, because he adopted 
blindly what he found in Eusebius, should at once betray 
his author and exactly miss the point of what his author 
saysP To xara Mdpxov evayyédov (so he writes) wéype Tov 
“ époBodvto yap,” éyet TO TEAoc ». 

6. This may suffice concerning the testimony of Eusebius. 
—It will be understood that I suppose Origen to have fallen 
in with one or more copies of S. Mark’s Gospel which ex- 
hibited the Liturgical hint, (to Téaoc,) conspicuously written 
against 8. Mark xvi. 9. Such a copy may, or may not, 
have there terminated abruptly. I suspect however that it 
did. Origen at all events, (more suo,) will have remarked 
on the phenomenon before him; and Eusebius will have 
adopted his remarks,—as the heralds say, “with a differ- 
ence,’—simply because they suited his purpose, and seemed 
to him ingenious and interesting. 

7. For the copy in question,—(like that other copy of 
S. Mark from which the Peshito translation was made, and 
in which To réaoc most inopportunely occurs at chap. xiv. 
41 °,)—will have become the progenitor of several other 
copies (as Codd. B and §); and some of these, it is pretty 
evident, were familiarly known to Eusebius. 

Latinus es, noli de gratuito munere judicare, et, ut vulgare proverbium est: 
equi dentes inspicere donats.” 

b See above, pp. 57-9: also Appendix (C), § 2. © See above, pp. 225-6. 
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8. Let it however be clearly borne in mind that nothing 
of all this is in the least degree essential to my argument. 
Eusebius, (for aught that I know or care,) may be solely 
responsible for every word that he has delivered concerning 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20. Every link in my argument will re- 
main undisturbed, and the conclusion will be still precisely 
the same, whether the mistaken Criticism before us origi- 
nated with another or with himself. 

XII. But why, (it may reasonably be asked,)— Why should 
there have been anything exceptional in the way of indi- 
cating the end of this particular Lection? Why should 
réXos be so constantly found written after S. Mark xvi. 8? 

I answer,—I suppose it was because the Lections which 
respectively ended and began at that place were so many, 
and were Lections of such unusual importance. Thus,— 
(1) On the 2nd Sunday after Easter, (xupiany y' rev pupo- 
dopwy, as it was called,) at the Liturgy, was read S. Mark 
xy. 43 to xvi. 8; and (2) on the same day at Matins, (by 
the Melchite Syrian Christians as well as by the Greeks 4,) 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20. The severance, therefore, was at ver. 8. 
(3) In certain of the Syrian Churches the liturgical section 
for Easter Day was 8. Mark xvi. 2—8®*: in the Churches of 
the Jacobite, or Monophysite Christians, the Eucharistic 
lesson for Easter-Day was ver. 1—8‘. (4) The second matin 
lesson of the Resurrection (xvi. 1—8) also ends,—and (5) 
the third (xvi. 9—20) begins, at the same place: and these 
two Gospels (both in the Greek and in the Syrian Churches) 
were in’ constant use not only at Easter, but throughout the 
year®. (6) That same third matin lesson of the Resurrec- 
tion was also the Lesson at Matins on Ascension-Day; as 
well in the Syrian" as in the Greek: Churches. (7) With 


ad R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 116. * See Adler’s N. T. Verses. 
Syrr., p. 70. ‘ R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 146. 

& See p. 206, also note (k). bh R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 117. 

1 Accordingly, in Cod, Evan. 266 (= Paris Reg. 67) is read, at S, Mark 
xvi. 8 (fol. 125), as follows :—époBodvro yap. (then, rubro,] réAos rot B’ éwOlvou, 
wal rijs Kuptaxis ray pwupopdpwy. apxf. [then the text:] ’Avarrds «.7.A.... 
After ver. 20, (at fol. 126 of the same Codex) is found the following con- 
cluding rubric :—réAos rod I’ éw6lvou ebayyerlov. 

In the same place, (viz. at the end of 8S. Mark’s Gospel,) is found in another 
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the Monophysite Christians, the lection “feriae tertiae in 
albis, ad primam vesperam,” (i.e. for the Tuesday in Easter- 
Week) was S. Mark xv. 37—xvi. 8: and (8) on the same 
day, at Matins, ch. xvi. 9—18*.—During eighteen weeks 
after Easter therefore, the only parts of S.Mark’s Gospel 
publicly read were (a) the last thirteen [ch. xv. 43—xvi. 8], 
and (b) “the last twelve’ [ch. xvi. 9—20] verses. Can it 
be deemed a strange thing that it should have been found 
indispensable to mark, with altogether exceptional emphasis, 
—to make it unmistakably plain,—where the former Lection 
came to an end, and where the latter Lection began!? 

XIII. One more circumstance, and but one, remains to 
be adverted to in the way of evidence; and one more sug- 
gestion to be offered. The circumstance is familiar indeed 
to all, but its bearing on the present discussion has never 
been pointed out. I allude to the fact that anciently, in 
copies of the fourfold Gospel, the Gospel according to S. Mark 
Frequently stood last. 

This is memorably the case in respect of the Codex Bezae 
[vi]: more memorably yet, in respect of the Gothic version 
of Ulphilas (a.p. 360): in both of which MSS., the order 
of the Gospels is (1) 8. Matthew, (2) 8. John, (3) S. Luke, 
(4) 8. Mark. This is in fact the usual Western order. Accord- 
ingly it is thus that the Gospels stand in the Codd. Vercel- 
lensis (2), Veronensis (>), Palatinus (e), Brixianus (7) of the 
old Latin version. But this order is not exclusively Western. 
It is found in Cod. 309. It is also observed in Matthaei’s 
Codd. 13, 14, (which last is our Evan. 256), at Moscow. And 


Codex (Evan. 7 = Paris Reg. 71,) the following rubric :—réAos rod rplrov rot 
&eGlvou, xal rod BpOpou rijs dvadtpews. * R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 146. 

1 Cod. 27 (xi) is not provided with any lectionary apparatus, and is written 
continuously throughout: and yet at 8. Mark xvi.9 a fresh paragraph is 
observed to commence. 

Not dissimilar is the phenomenon recorded in respect of some copies of the 
Armenian version. “The Armenian, in the edition of Zohrab, separates the 
concluding 12 verses from the rest of the Gospel .. . Many of the oldest MSS., 
after the words épofoivro ydp, pat the final EdayyéAiov xard Mdpxoy, and then 
give the additional verses with a new superscription.” (Tregelles, Printed 
Text, p. 258)... We are now in a position to understand the Armenian evi- 
dence, which has been described above, at p. 36, as well as to estimate its 
exact value, 
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in the same order Eusebius and others of the ancients™ are 
occasionally observed to refer to the four Gospels,—which 
induces a suspicion that they were not unfamiliar with it. 
Nor is this all. In Codd. 19 and 90 the Gospel according 
to S. Mark stands last; though in the former of these the 
order of the three antecedent Gospels is (1) S. John, (2) S. 
Matthew, (3) 8. Luke*; in the latter, (1) 8.John, (2) 8. Luke, 
(3) 8. Matthew. What need of many words to explain the 
bearing of these facts on the present discussion? Of course 
it will have sometimes happened that S. Mark xvi. 8 came to 
be written at the bottom of the left hand page of a MS." And 
we have but to suppose that in the case of one such Codex 
the next leaf, which would have been the /ast, was missing, 
—(the very thing which has happened in respect of one of the 
Codices at Moscow°)—and what else could result when a 
copyist reached the words, 
E®OBOYNTO FAP, TO TEAOC 

but the very phenomenon which has exercised critics so sorely 
and which gives rise to the whole of the present discussion ? 
The copyist will have brought S. Mark’s Gospel to an end 
there, of course. What else could he possibly doP.... 
Somewhat less excusably was our learned countryman Mill 
betrayed into the statement, (inadvertently adopted by Wets- 
tein, Griesbach, and Tischendorf,) that “the last verse of 
S. John’s Gospel ts omitted in Cod. 63:” the truth of the 
matter being (as Mr. Scrivener has lately proved) that the 


™ Euseb. apud Mai, iv. p. 264 =p. 287. Again at p. 289-90.—So also the 
author of the 2nd Homily on the Resurr. (Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 411-2.) — 
And see the third of the fragments ascribed to Polycarp. Patres Apostol., 
(ed. Jacobeon) ii. p. 515. 

* I believe this will be found to be the invariable order of the Gospels én 
the Lectionaries. 

" This is the case for instance in Evan. 15 (= Reg. 64). See fol. 98 3. 

° I allude of course to Matthaei’s Cod. g. (See the note in his N. 7. vol. 
ix. p. 228.) Whether or no the learned critic was right in his conjecture 
‘aliquot folia excidisse,” matters nothing. The left hand page ends at the 
words époBovvro ydp. Now, if rédos had followed, how obvious would have 
been the inference that the Gospel itself of S. Mark had come to an end there! 

Note, that in the Codex Bez (D), S. Mark’s Gospel ends at ver. 15: in the 
Gothic Codex Argenteus, at ver. 11. The Codex Vercell. (a) proves to be imper- 
fect from ch. sv. 15; Cod. Veron. (4) from xiii. 24; Cod. Brix.(/) from xiv. 70. 
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last leaf of Cod. 63,—on which the last verse of S. John’s 
Gospel was demonstrably once written,—/as been lost 4. 

XIV. To sum up. 

1. It will be perceived that I suppose the omission of 
“the last Twelve Verses” of S. Mark’s Gospel to have 
originated in a sheer error and misconception on the part 
of some very ancient Copyist. He saw to teAoc written after 
ver. 8: he assumed that it was the Subscription, or at least 
that it denoted ‘“‘the End,” of the Gospel. 

2. Whether certain ancient Critics, because it was accept- 
able to them, were not found to promote this mistake,— 
it is useless to inquire. That there may have arisen some 
old harmonizer of the Gospels, who, (in the words of Euse- 
bius,) was disposed to “regard what followed as super- 
fluous from its seeming inconsistency with the testimony of 
the other Evangelists' ;”—and that in this way the error 
became propagated ;—is likely enough. But an error it 
most certainly was: and to that error, the accident described 
in the last preceding paragraph would have very materially 
conduced, and it may have very easily done so. 

3. I request however that it may be observed that the 
“accident” is not needed in order to account for the “ error.” 
The mere presence of 10 reAoc at ver. 8, so near the end of 
the Gospel, would be quite enough to occasion it. And we 
have seen that in very ancient times the word teAoc fre- 
quently did occur in an altogether exceptional manner in 
that very place. Moreover, we have ascertained that its 
meaning was not understood by the transcribers of ancient 
MSS. 

4. And will any one venture to maintain that it is to him 
a thing incredible that an intelligent copyist of the iii™ cen- 
tury, because he read the words to teAoc at S. Mark xvi. 8, 
can have been beguiled thereby into the supposition that 
those words indicated “the End” of S. Mark’s Gospel ?— 
Shall I be told that, even if one can have so entirely over- 
looked the meaning of the liturgical sign as to suffer it 
to insinuate itself into his text‘, it is nevertheless so im- 


4 Scrivener, Coll. Cod. Sin. p. lix. ¥ See p. 227. * See above, p. 226. 
R 
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probable as to pass all credence that another can have supposed 
that it designated the termination of the Gospel of the second 
Evangelist —For all reply, I take leave to point out that 
Scholz, and Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and Mai and the 
rest of the Critics have, one and all, without exception, mis- 
understood the same word occurring in the same place, and in 
precisely the same way. 

Yes. The forgotten inadvertence of a solitary Scribe in 
the second or third century has been, in the nineteenth, delibe- 
rately reproduced, adopted, and stereotyped by every Critic 
and every Editor of the New Testament in turn. 

What wonder,—(I propose the question deliberately, )— 
What wonder that an ancient Copyist should have been mis- 
led by a phenomenon which in our own days is observed to 
have imposed upon two generations of professed Biblical 
Critics discussing this very textual problem, and therefore 
fully on their guard against delusion'? To this hour, the 
illustrious Editors of the text of the Gospels are clearly, one 
and all, labouring under the grave error of supposing that 
“ éfoBodvro yap + rédXos,”’—(for which they are so careful 
to refer us to “Cod. 22,”)—is an indication that there, by 
rights, comes the “ Enp” of the Gospel according to S. Mark. 
They have failed to perceive that teAoc in that place is only 
a lturgial sign,—the same with which (in its contracted 
form) they are sufficiently familiar; and that it serves no 
other purpose whatever, but to mark that there a famous 
Ecclestastical Lection comes to an end. 

With a few pages of summary, we may now bring this 
long disquisition to an end. 


‘ So Scholz :—“ hic [sc. 22] post yap + réaos; dein atramento rubro,” &. 
—Tischendorf,—“ Testantur scholia . .. Marci Evangelium ... versu 9 finem 
habuisse. Ita, ut de 30 fere Codd. certe tres videamus, 22 habet: épofovwro 
yap + Tedos. ev Tiot,” &.—Tregelles appeals to copies, “ sometimes with rédos 
interposed after ver. 8,” (p. 254.)—Mai (iv. 256) in the same spirit remarks,— 
** Codex Vaticano-palatinus [220], ex quo Eusebium producimus, post octavum 
versum Aabet quidem vocem téAos, ut alibi interdum observatum fuit; sed 
tamen ibidem eadem manu subscribitur incrementum cum progredientibus 
sectionum notis.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE QUESTION: SUMMARY OF 
THE EVIDENCE; AND CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE 
SUBJECT. 


This discussion narrowed to a single issue (p. 244).—That 8. Mark's 
Gospel was imperfect from the very first, a thing altogether inere- 
dible (p. 246):—But that at some very remote period Copies have 
suffered mutilation, a supposition probable in the highest degree 
(p. 248).— Consequences of this admission (p. 252).— Parting 
words (p. 254.) 


Turis Inquiry has at last reached its close. The problem 
was fully explained at the outset*. All the known evidence 
has since been produced”, every Witness examined *. Counsel 
has been heard on both sides. A just Sentence will assuredly 
follow. But it may not be improper that I should in con- 
clusion ask leave to direct attention to the single issue which 
has to be decided, and which has been strangely thrust into 
the background and practically kept out of sight, by those 
who have preceded me in this Investigation. The case 
stands simply thus :— 

It being freely admitted that, in the beginning of the 
iv century, there must have existed Copies of the Gos- 
pels in which the last chapter of 8. Mark extended no 
further than ver. 8, the Question arises,— How is this phe- 
nomenon to be accounted for ?...The problem is not only 
highly interesting and strictly legitimate, but it is even 
inevitable. In the immediately preceding chapter, I have 
endeavoured to solve it, and I believe in a wholly unsus- 
pected way. 

But the most recent Editors of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, declining to entertain so much as the possibility that 
certain copies of the second Gospel had experienced mutila- 
tion tn very early times in respect of these Twelve concluding 


* Chap. I. and II. > Chap. 1V, VI-X. © Chap. II, V, and VIL 
R 2 
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Verses, have chosen to occupy themselves rather with con- 
jectures as to how it may have happened that S. Mark’s 
Gospel was without a conclusion from the very first. Perauaded 
that no more probable account is to be given of the pheno- 
menon than that the Evangelist himself put forth a Gospel 
which (for some unexplained reason) terminated abruptly at 
the words éhoBobyto ydp (chap. xvi. 8),—they have un- 
happily seen fit to illustrate the liveliness of this conviction 
of theirs, by presenting the world with his Gospel mutilated 
in this particular way. Practically, therefore, the question 
has been reduced to the following single issue :— Whether 
of the two suppositions which follow is the more reason- 
able : 

First,—That the Gospel according to S. Mark, as it left the 
hands of its inspired Author, was tn this imperfect or unfinished 
state ; ending abruptly at (what we call now) the 8th verse 
of the last chapter :—of which solemn circumstance, at the 
end of eighteen centuries, Cod. B and Cod. § are the alone 
surviving Manuscript witnesses? ... or, 

Secondly,—That certain copies of S. Mark’s Gospel having 
suffered mutilation in respect of their Twelve concluding 
Verses in the post-Apostolic age, Cod. B and Cod. are the 
only examples of MSS. so mutilated which are known to 
exist at the present day ? 

I. Editors who adopt the former hypothesis, are observed 
(a) to sever the Verses in question from their context 4:—(d) 
to introduce after ver. 8, the subscription “‘ KATA MAPKON® :”’ 
—(c) to shut up verses 9—20 within brackets’. Regarding 
them as “no integral part of the Gospel &,”—“ as an au- 
thentic anonymous addition to what Mark himself wrote 
down 4,” —a “ remarkable Fragment,” ‘“ placed as a com- 
pletion of the Gospel in very early times! ;”—they consider 
themselves at liberty to go on to suggest that “the Evan- 
gelist may have been interrupted in his work :’’ at any rate, 

4 Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford. 

© Tregelles, Alford. f Alford. 

« “Hee non a Marco scripta esse argumentis probatur idoneis.”—See the 
rest of Tischendorf’s verdict, supra, p.10; and opposite, p. 245. 


* Tregelles’ Account of the Printed Text, p. 259. 
' Alford’s New Test. vol. i. Proleg. [p. 88] and p. 487. 
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that ‘something may have occurred, (as the death of 
S. Peter,) to cause him to leave it unfinished *.” But “ the 
most probable supposition” (we are assured) “is, that ¢he 
last leaf of the original Gospel was torn away '.” 

We listen with astonishment; contenting ourselves with 
modestly suggesting that surely it will be time to conjecture 
why S. Mark’s Gospel was left by its Divinely inspired 
Author in an unfinished state, when the fact has been esta- 
blished that it probably was so left. In the meantime, we 
request to be furnished with some evidence of that fact. 

But not a particle of Evidence is forthcoming. It is not 
even pretended that any such evidence exists. Instead, we 
are magisterially informed by “the first Biblical Critic in 
EKurope,’—(I desire to speak of him with gratitude and re- 
spect, but S. Mark’s Gospel is a vast deal more precious to 
me than Dr. Tischendorf’s reputation,)— that “a healthy piety 
reclaims against the endearours of those who are for palming 
off as Mark’s what the Evangelist is so plainly shewn [where P] 
to have known nothing at all about ™.”’ In the meanwhile, it 
is assumed to be a more reasonable supposition,—(a) That 
S. Mark published an imperfect Gospel ; and that the Twelve 
Verses with which his Gospel concludes were the fabrica- 
tion of a subsequent age; than,—(@) That some ancient 
Scribe having with design or by accident left out these 
Twelve concluding Verses, copies of the second Gospel so 
mutilated become multiplied, and in the beginning of the 
iv century existed in considerable numbers. 

And yet it is notorious that very soon after the Apostolic 
age, liberties precisely of this kind were freely taken with 
the text of the New Testament. Origen (a.p. 185—254) 
complains of the licentious tampering with the Scriptures 
which prevailed in his day. ‘Men add to them,” (he says) 
“or leave out,—as seems good to themselves*.” Dionysius 
of Corinth, yet earlier, (A.D. 168—176) remarks that it was 
no wonder his own writings were added to and taken from, 
seeing that men presumed to deprave the Word of Gop 

* So Norton, Tregelles, and others. 

This suggestion, which was originally Griesbach’s, is found in Alford’s New 
Test. vol. i. p. 433, (ed. 1868.)—See above, p. 12. The italics are not mine. 
™ Vide supra, p. 10. 2 Opp. vol. iii. p. 671. 
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in the same manner®. Irenseus, his contemporary, (living 
within seventy years of S. John’s death,) complains of a cor- 
rupted Text?. We are able to go back yet half a century, 
and the depravations of Holy Writ become avowed and 
flagrant®. A competent authority has declared it “no 
less true to fact than paradoxical in sound, that the worst 
corruptions to which the New Testament has been ever sub- 
jected originated within a hundred years after it was com- 
posed *.”” Above all, it is demonstrable that Cod. B and 
Cod. § abound in unwarrantable omissions very like the pre- 
sent*; omissions which only do not provoke the same amount 
of attention because they are of less moment. One such 
extraordinary depravation of the Text, in which they also 
stand alone among MSS. and to which their patrons are ob- 
served to appeal with triumphant complacency, has been 
already made the subject of distinct investigation. I am 
much mistaken if it has not been shewn in my VII" chapter, 
that the omission of the words év ’Edéo@ from Ephes. i. I, 
ig just as unauthorized,—quite as serious a blemish,—as the 
suppression of S. Mark xvi. 9—20. 

Now, in the face of facts like these, and in the absence of 
any Evidence whatever to prove that S. Mark’s Gospel was 
imperfect from the first,—I submit that an hypothesis so 
violent and improbable, as well as so wholly uncalled for, 
is simply undeserving of serious attention. For, 

(Ist.) It is plain from internal considerations that the 
improbability of the hypothesis is exceasive; “the contents 
of these Verses being such as to preclude the supposition 
that they were the work of a post-Apostolic’ period. The 
very difficulties which they present afford the strongest pre- 
sumption of their genuineness.’”’? No fabricator of a supple- 
ment to S. Mark’s Gospel would have ventured on intro- 
ducing so many minute seeming discrepancies: and cer- 


° Eusebius Kecl. Hest. iv. 28. Consider Rev. xxii. 18, 19. 

P Note the remarkable adjuration of Irenwus, Opp. i. 821, preserved by Euse- 
bius, 24d. v. 20.—See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 888-4, Consider the attesta- 
tions at the end of the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, PP. App. ii. 614-6. 

9 Allusion is made to the Gnostics Basilides and Valentinus ; especially to 
the work of Marcion. 

 Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 381—891. * See Chap. VI. 
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tainly ‘his contemporaries would not have accepted and 
transmitted such an addition,” if he had. It has also been 
shewn at great length that the Internal Evidence for the 
genuineness of these Verses is overwhelmingly strong *. But, 

(2nd.) Even external Evidence is not wanting. It has 
been acutely pointed out long since, that the absence of 
a vast assemblage of various Readings in this place, is, in 
itself, a convincing argument that we have here to do with 
no spurious appendage to the Gospelt. Were this a de- 
servedly suspected passage, it must have shared the fate of 
all other deservedly (or undeservedly) suspected passages. 
It never could have come to pass that the various Readings 
which these Twelve Verses exhibit would be considerably 
Jewer than those which attach to the last twelve verses of 
any of the other three Gospels. 

(3rd.) And then surely, if the original Gospel: of S. Mark 
had been such an incomplete work as is feigned, the fact 
would have been notorious from the first, and must needs 
have become the subject of general comment". It may be 
regarded as certain that so extraordinary a circumstance 
would have been largely remarked upon by the Ancients, and 
that evidence of the fact would have survived in a hundred 
quarters. It is, I repeat, simply incredible that Tradition 
would have proved so utterly neglectful of her office as to 
remain quite silent on such a subject, if the facts had been 
such as are imagined. Either Papias, or else John the Pres- 
byter,—Justin Martyr, or Hegesippus, or one of the “ Seni- 
ores apud Irenzum,”—Clemens Alexandrinus, or Tertullian, 
or Hippolytus,—if not Origen, yet at least Eusebius,—if not 


* Chap. IX. 

' «Ad defendendum hunc locum in primis etiam valet mirus Codicum con- 
sensus in vocabulis et loquendi formulis singulis. Nam in locis xapeyypérros, 
etiam multo brevioribus, quo plures sunt Codices, eo plares quoque sunt varie- 
tates. Comparetur modo Act. xv. 18, Matth. viii. 18, et loca similia.”— 
C. F. Matthaei’s Nov. Test. (1788) vol. ii. p. 271. 

" Speaking of the abrupt termination of the second Gospel at ver. 8, Dr. 
Tregelles asks,—‘“ Would this have been transmitted as a fact by good wit- 
nesses, if there had not been real grounds for regarding it to be true ?”’— 
(Printed Text, p. 257.) Certainly not, we answer. But where are the “ good 
witnesses” of the “transmitted fact?” There ise not so muck as one. 
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Eusebius, yet certainly Jerome,—some early Writer, I say, 
must certainly have recorded the tradition that S. Mark’s 
Gospel, as it came from the hands of its inspired author, was 
an incomplete or unfinished work. The silence of the 
Ancients, joined to the inherent improbability of the conjec- 
ture,—(that silence so profound, this improbability so gross !) 
—is enough, I submit, tn the entire absence of Evidence on the 
other side, to establish the very contradictory of the alternative 
which recent Critics are so strenuous in recommending to 
our acceptance. 

(4th.) But on the contrary. We have indirect yet convinc- 
ing testimony that the oldest copies of all did contain the 
Verses in question*: while so far are any of the Writers 
just now enumerated from recording that these verses were 
absent from the early copies, that five out of those ten 
Fathers actually quote, or else refer to the verses in question 
in a way which shews that in their day they were the recog- 
nised termination of S. Mark’s Gospel’. 

We consider ourselves at liberty, therefore, to turn our 
attention to the rival alternative. Our astonishment is even 
excessive that it should have been seriously expected of us 
that we could accept without Proof of any sort,—without 
a particle of Evidence, external, internal, or even traditional, 
—the extravagant hypothesis that S. Mark put forth an 
unfinished Gospel; when the obvious and easy alternative 
solicits us, of supposing, 

II. That, at some period subsequent to the time of the 
Evangelist, certain copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel suffered that 
mutilation in respect of their last Twelve Verses of which 
we meet with no trace whatever, no record of any sort, unitl 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

(i.) And the facts which now meet us on the very thresh- 
old, are in a manner conclusive: for if Papias and Justin 
Martyr [a.p. 150] do not refer to, yet certainly Irensus 
[a.p. 185] and Hippolytus [a.p. 190—227] distinctly quote 
Six out of the Twelve suspected Verses,—which are also met 
with in the two oldest Syriac Versions, as well as in the old 
Latin Translation. Now the latest of these authorities is 


* See above, pp. 86—90. Y See Chap. ITT. 
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earlier by full a hundred years than the earliest record that 
the verses in question were ever absent from ancient MSS. 
At the eighth Council of Carthage, (as Cyprian relates,) 
[a.p. 256] Vincentius a Thiberi, one of the eighty-seven 
African Bishops there assembled, quoted the 17th verse in 
the presence of the Council. 

(u.) Nor is this all*. Besides the Gothic and Egyptian 
versions in the iv" century ; besides Ambrose, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Jerome, and Augustine in the vy‘, to say nothing of 
Codices A and C ;—-the Lectionary of the Church universal, 
probably from the second century of our era, is found to bestow 
its solemn and emphatic sanction on every one of these Twelve 
Verses. They are met with in every MS. of the Gospels in 
existence, uncial and cursive,—eacept two*; they are found in 
every Version ; and are contained besides in every known Lec- 
tionary, where they are appointed to be read at Easter and 
on Ascension Day”. 

(iii.) Early in the iv™ century, however, we are encoun- 
tered by a famous place in the writings of Eusebius [a.p. 
300—340], who, (as I have elsewhere explained ’,) is the only 
Father who delivers any independent testimony on this sub- 
ject at all. What he says has been strangely misrepre- 
sented. Itis simply as follows :— 

(az) One, “ Marinus,” is introduced quoting this part of 
S. Mark’s Gospel without suspicion, and enquiring, How its 
opening statement is to be reconciled with 8S. Matth. xxviii.1? 
Eusebius, in reply, points out that a man whose only object 
was to get rid of the difficulty, might adopt the expedient of 
saying that this last section of S. Mark’s Gospel ‘is not 
found in all the copies :”? (un év arraot dépecOat.) Declining, 
however, to act thus presumptuously in respect of anything 
claiming to be a part of Evangelical Scripture, (ov8’ driotpy 
Tro\uov aberely trav Gtracody ev TH TOY evaryyediny ypad7 
epopévey,)—he adopts the hypothesis that the text is genuine. 
Kai 8% rovde tod pépous ouvyympouuévou elvar adnOois, he 
begins: and he enters at once without hesitation on an ela- 

* See above, Chap. III. and IV. 
* “Habent periocham hanc Codices Greci, si unum B excipias, omnes.” 


(Scholz, adopting the statement of Griesbach.)—See above, p. 70. 
» See above, Chap. X. * See above, pp. 66—68. 
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borate discussion to shew how the two places may be recon- 
ciled4, What there is in this to countenance the notion that 
in the opinion of Eusebius “‘ the Gospel according to S. Mark 
originally terminated at the 8th verse of the last chapter,”— 
I profess myself unable to discover. I draw from his words 
the precisely opposite inference. It is not even clear to me 
that the Verses in dispute were absent from the copy which 
Eusebius habitually employed. He certainly quotes one of 
those verses once and again*. On the other hand, the ex- 
press statement of Victor of Antioch [a.p. 450?] that he 
knew of the mutilation, but had ascertained by Critical research 
the genuineness of this Section of Scripture, and had adopted the 
Text of the authentic “ Palestinian”? Copy',—is more than 
enough to outweigh the faint presumption created (as some 
might think) by the words of Eusebius, that his own copy 
was without it. And yet, as already stated, there is nothing 
whatever to shew that Eusebius himself deliberately rejected 
the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. Still less does 
that Father anywhere say, or even hint, that in his judg- 
ment the original Text of S. Mark was without them. If he 
may be judged by his words, he accepted them as genuine: for 
(what is at least certain) he argues upon their contents at 
great length, and apparently without misgiving. 

(o) It is high time however to point out that, after all, 
the question to be decided is, not what Eusebius thought on 
this subject, but what is historically probable. As a plain 
matter of fact, the sum of the Patristic Evidence against 
these Verses is the hypothetical suggestion of Eusebius 
already quoted; which, (after a fashion well understood by 
those who have given any attention to these studies), is ob- 
served to have rapidly propagated itself in the congenial soil 
of the v" century. And even if it could be shewn that Euse- 
bius deliberately rejected this portion of Scripture, (which has 
never been done,)—yet, inasmuch as it may be regarded as 
certain that those famous codices in the library of his friend 


4 See above, pp. 41 to 51: also Appendix (B). 

© The reader is referred to Mai’s Nov. PP. Bibl. vol. iv. p. 262, line 12: 
p- 264 line 28: p. 301, line 3—4, and 6—8. 

f See above, p. 64-5: also Appendix (E). 
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Pamphilus at Ceresarea, to which the ancients habitually re- 
ferred, recognised tt as genuine®,—the only sufferer from such 
a conflict of evidence would surely be Eusebius himself: (not 
S. Mark, 1 say, but Eusebius :) who is observed to employ an 
incorrect text of Scripture on many other occasions; and 
must (in such case) be held to have been unduly partial to 
copies of 8. Mark in the mutilated condition of Cod. B or 
Cod. . His words were translated by Jerome"; adopted by 
Hesychius!; referred to by Victor); reproduced ‘“‘ with a dif- 
ference” in more than one ancient scholion*. But they are 
found to have died away into a very faint echo when Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus' rehearsed them for the last time in his 
Commentary on the Gospels, a.p. 1116. Exaggerated and 
‘misunderstood, behold them resuscitated after an interval of 
seven centuries by Griesbach, and Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles and the rest: again destined to fall into a conge- 
nial, though very differently prepared soil; and again des- 
tined (I venture to predict) to die out and soon to be for- 
gotten for ever. 

(iv.) After all that has gone before, our two oldest Codices 
(Cod. B and Cod. §) which alone witness to the truth of 
Eusebius’ testimony as to the state of certain copies of the 
Gospels in his own day, need not detain us long. They are 
thought to be as old as the iv" century: they are certainly 
without the concluding section of S. Mark’s Gospel. But 
it may not be forgotten that both Codices alike are dis- 
figured throughout by errors, interpolations and omissions 
without number; that their testimony is continually di- 
vergent; and that it often happens that where they both 
agree they are both demonstrably in error™. Moreover, it is 
a highly significant circumstance that the Vatican Codex 
(B), which is the more ancient of the two, exhibits a vacant 
column at the end of 8S. Mark’s Gospel,—the only vacant column 
in the whole codex: whereby it is shewn that the Copyist was 
aware of the existence of the Twelve concluding Verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel, even though he left them out": while the 

¢ P.68 and note (d); p. 119 and note (m). b Pp, 61-7. ' P. 57-9. 


i P. 69—66. k P, 114—126. 1 P, 68-9. 
™ Chap. VI. " See above, pp. 86 to 88. 
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original Scribe of the Codex Sinaiticus (,,) is declared by 
Tischendorf to have actually omitted the concluding verse of 
S. John’s Gospel,—in which unenviable peculiarity i¢ stands 
alone among MSS.° 

(I.) And thus we are brought back to the point from 
which we started. We are reminded that the one thing 
to be accounted for is the mutilated condition of certain copies 
of S. Mark’s Gospel in the beginning of the fourth century ; 
of which, Cod. B and Cod. 8 are the two solitary surviving 
specimens,— Eusebius, the one historical witness. We have 
to decide, I mean, between the eridence for this fact,—({namely, 
that within the first two centuries and a-half of our sera, the 
Gospel according to 8S. Mark suffered mutilation ;)—and the 
reasonableness of the other opinion, namely, that S. Mark’s 
original autograph extended no farther than ch. xvi. 8. All 
is reduced to this one issue; and unless any are prepared 
to prove that the Twelve familiar Verses (ver. 9 to ver. 20) 
with which 8. Mark ends his Gospel cannot be his,—(I have 
proved on the contrary that he must needs be thoaght to 
have written them?,)—I submit that it is simply irrational 
to persist in asseverating that the reason why those verses 
are not found in our two Codexes of the iv century must 
be because they did not exist in the original autograph of 
the Evangelist. What else is this but to set unsupported 
opinion, or rather unreasoning prejudice, before the historical 
evidence of a fact? The assumption is not only gratuitous, 
arbitrary, groundless; but it is discountenanced by the evi- 
dence of MSS., of Versions, of Fathers, (Versions and 
Fathers much older than the iv century:) is rendered 
in the highest degree improbable by every internal, every 


° Will it be believed that Tischendorf accordingly rejects that verse also as 
spurious; and brings the fourth Gospel to an end at ver. 24, as he brings the 
second Gospel to an end at ver.8? For my own part,—having (through the 
kindness and liberality of the Keeper of the Imperial MSS. at S. Petersburg, 
aided by the good offices of my friend, the Rev. A. S. Thompson, Chaplain at 
S. Petersburg,) obtained a photograph of the last page of 8. John’s Gospel,—I 
must be allowed altogether to call in question the accuracy of Dr. Tischen- 
dorf’s judgment in this particular. The utmost which can be allowed is that 
the Scribe may have possibly changed his pen, or been called away from his 
task, just before bringing the fourth Gospel to a close. P See Chap. IX. 
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external consideration: is condemned by the deliberate judg- 
ment of the universal Church,—which, in ita corporate capa- 
city, for eighteen hundred years, in all places, has not only 
solemnly accepted the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gos- 
pel as genuine, but has even singled them out for special 
honour 4. 

(II.) Let it be asked in conclusion,—(for this prolonged 
discussion is now happily at an end,)—Are any inconve- 
niences likely to result from a frank and loyal admission, 
(in the absence of any Evidence whatever to the contrary,) that 
doubtless the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are 
just as worthy of acceptation as the rest ? It might reason- 
ably be supposed, from the strenuous earnestness with which 
the rejection of these Verses is generally advocated, that 
some considerations must surely be assignable why the 
opinion of their genuineness ought on no account to be 
entertained. Do any such reasons exist? Are any incon- 
veniences whatever likely to supervene ? 

No reasons whatever are assignable, I reply; neither are 
there any inconvenient consequences of any sort to be anti- 
cipated,—except indeed to the Critics : to whom, it must be 
confessed, the result proves damaging enough. 

It will only follow, 

(1st) That Cod. B and Cod. 8 must be henceforth allowed 
to be in one more serious particular untrustworthy and erring 
witnesses. They have been convicted, in fact, of bearing 
false witness in respect of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, where their 
evidence had been hitherto reckoned upon with the most 
undoubting confidence. 

(2ndly) That the critical statements of recent Editors, 
and indeed the remarks of Critics generally, in respect of 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20, will have to undergo serious revision : 
in every important particular, will have to be uncondition- 
ally withdrawn. 

(3rdly) That, in all future critical editions of the New Tes- 
tament, these “Twelve Verses” will have to be restored to 
their rightful honours: never more appearing disfigured 
with brackets, encumbered with doubts, banished from their 


4 Chapter X. 
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context, or molested with notes of suspicion. On the con- 
trary. A few words of caution against the resuscitation 
of what has been proved to be a “vulgar error,” will have 
henceforth to be introduced tx memoriam ret. 

(4thly) Lastly, men must be no longer taught to look 
with distrust on this precious part of the Deposit; and 
encouraged to dispute the Divine sayings which it contains 
on the plea that perhaps they may not be Divine, after all; 
for that probably the entire section is not genuine. They 
must be assured, on the contrary, that these Twelve Verses 
are wholly undistinguishable in respect of genuineness from 
the rest of the Gospel of 8S. Mark; and it may not be amiss 
to remind them the Creed called the “ Athanasian” speaks 
no other language than that employed by the Divine Author 
of our Religion and Object of our Faith. The Church warns 
her children against the peril incurred by as many as wil- 
fully reject the Truth, in no other language but that of the 
Great Head of the Church. No person may presume to 
speak disparagingly of S. Mark xvi. 16, any more. 

(III.) Whether,—after the foregoing exposure of a very 
prevalent and highly popular, but at the same time most 
calamitous misapprehension,—it will not become necessary 
for Editors of the Text of the New Testament to reconsider 
their conclusions in countless other places:—whether they 
must not be required to review their method, and to remodel 
their text throughout, now that they have been shewn the 
insecurity of the foundation on which they have so con- 
fidently builded, and been forced to reverse their verdict in 
respect of a place of Scripture where at least they supposed 
themselves impregnable ;—I forbear at this time to inquire. 

Enough to have demonstrated, as I claim to have now 
done, that not a particle of doubt, that not an 
atom of suspicion, attaches to “THE 
LAST TWELVE VERSES OF THE 
GosPEL ACCORDING TO 
S. Mark.” 
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On the smportance of attending to Patristic Citations of Seripture.— 
The correct Text of 8, Luxe ii. 14, established. 


(Referred to at p. 22.) 


In Chapter ITI. the importance of attending to Patristic 
citations of Scripture has been largely insisted upon. The 
controverted reading of S. Luke ii. 14 supplies an apt illus- 
tration of the position there maintained, viz. that this sub- 
ject has not hitherto engaged nearly as much attention as it 
deserves. 

I. Instead of dv avOparrots eddoxia, (which is the reading 
of the “ Textus receptus,”) Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles 
and Alford present us with éy dvOpérots evdoxias. Their 
authority for this reading is the consentient testimony of 
THE FOUR OLDEST MSS. wuicu contain 8, Luke ii. 14 (viz. 
B, x, A, D): THe Latin Versions generally (“in homi- 
nibus bonae voluntatis”’) ; and THE Goruio. Against these are 
to be set, Cop. A (in the Hymn at the end of the Psalms) ; 
ALL THE OTHER UNCIALS; together with EVERY KNOWN CUR- 
sivE MS.; and EVERY OTHER ANCIENT VERSION in existence. 

So far, the evidence of mere Antiquity may be supposcd 
to preponderate in favour of evdox/as: though no judicious 
Critic, it is thought, should hesitate in deciding in favour 
of evdSoxia, even upon the evidence already adduced. The 
advocates of the popular Theory ask,—But why should the 
four oldest MSS., together with the Latin and the Gothic 
Versions, conspire in reading evdoxlas, if evdoxia be right? 
That question shall be resolved by-and-by. Let them in 
the mean time tell us, if they can,— How is it credible that, 
in such a matter as this, every other MS. and every other 
Version in the world should read evdocta, if evdoxia be wrong P 
But the evidence of Antiquity has not yet been nearly cited. 
I proceed to set it forth in detail. 

8 
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It is found then, that whereas evdoxias is read by none, 
evdoxia is read by all the following Fathers :— 

(1) OricEeN, in three places of his writings, [i. 374 D: 
ii. 714 B: iv. 15 B,—a.p. 240.] 

(2) The ApostoticaL Constitutions, twice, [vii. 47: viil. 
12 ad fin.,—III™ cent.] 

(3) Metuontvs, [ Galland. iii. 809 B,—a.v. 290.] 

(4) Evszsivus, twice, (Dem. Eo. 168 c: 342 B,—a.p. 320.] 

(5) APHRAATES THE PERSIAN, (for whose name (supra, 
pp. 26-7] that of ‘ Jacobus of Nisibis’ has been erroneously 
substituted), twice, [i. 180 and 385,—a.p. 337. ] 

(6) Trrus or Bostra, twice, [tn Joc., but especially in 
S. Luc. xix. 29 (Cramer, 11. 141, line 20),—a.p. 350. } 

(7) Grecory or Nazianzus, [i. 845 c,—a.p. 360.] 

(8) Cyrit or JERUSALEM, [A.D. 370], as will be found ex- 
plained below. 

(9) Eprpxanivs, [i. 154 p,—a.p. 375.] 

(10) Curysosto, four times, [vil.3811 B: 674 c: vin. 85c: 
xi. 374 B expressly,—a.p. 400. | 

(11) Cyriz or ALEXANDRIA, in three places, [Comm. on 
S. Luke, pp. 12 and 16. Also Opp. ii. 593 a: vi. 398 c, — 
A.D. 420. | 

(12) TuEoporet, [¢n Coloss. i. 20,—a.p. 480.] 

(13) THEopotus or ANoyRA, [ Galland. x. 446 B,—a.p. 430.] 

(14) Procius, Abp. of Constantinople, [Gali. x. 629 a,— 
A.D. 434. | 

To which may be added the evidence of 

(15) Cosmas InpicopiEustes, four times repeated, [ Coll. 
Nov. PP., (Montfaucon,) ii. 152 a, 160 p, 247 £, 269 co, — 
A.D. 535. | 

(16) Evrocius, Abp. of Alexandria, [Gad/. xii. 308 £,— 
A.D. 581.] 

(17) AnprEas of Crete, twice, [Gall. xiii. 100 p, 123 c, 
—aA.D. 635. ] 

Now, when it is considered that these seventeen Fathers 
of the Church® all concur in exhibiting the Angelic Hymn 
as our own Textus Receptus exhibits it,—(viz. évy avOperots 
evdoxia,)—who does not see that the four oldest uncial autho- 


- © Peeudo-Gregory Thaumaturgus, Pseudo-Basil, Patricius, and Marius Mer- 
cat r, are designedly omitted in this enumeration. 
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rities for evdoxlas are hopelessly outvoted by authorities 
yet older than themselves? Here is, to all intents and 
purposes, a record of what was once found in two Codices of 
the iiir? century; in nine of the iv™; in three of the vt ;— 
added to the testimony of the two Syriac, the Egyptian, the 
Ethiopic, and the Armenian versions. In this instance there- 
fore the evidence of Antiquity is even overwhelming. 

Most decisive of all, perhaps, is the fact this was the form 
in which the Churches of the East preserved the Angelic 
Hymn in their private, as well as their solemn public Devo- 
tions. Take it, from a document of the v™ century :— 

AOHA EN Y¥ICTOIC GE 
KAI €MI PHC €IPHNH 
€N AN@POIOIC ETAOKIA®. 

But the text of this Hymn, as a Liturgical document, 
at a yet earlier period is unequivocally established by the 
combined testimony of the Apostolical Constitutions (already 
quoted,) and of Chrysostom, who says expressly :—Evyapic- 
Tobvres Aéyopev, Moka ev inpicrots Oe@, nai emi ys eionvn, 
éy avOparros evdoxia. (Opp. xi. 347 B.] Now this incon- 
testably proves that the Church’s established way of reciting the 
Angelic Hymn in the iv century was in conformity with the 
reading of the Textus Receptus. And this fact infinitely 
outweighs the evidence of any extant MSS. which can be 
named : for it is the consentient evidence of hundreds,—or 
rather of thousands of copies of the Gospels of a date ante- 
rior to a.D. 400, which have long since perished. 

To insist upon this, however, is not at all my pre- 
sent purpose. About the true reading of S. Luke ii 14, 
(which is not the reading of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Alford,) there is clearly no longer any room for 
doubt. It is perhaps one of the best established readings in 
the whole compass of the New Testament. My sole object is 
to call attention to the two following facts :— 

(1) That the four oldest Codices which contain S. Luke ii. 14 
(B, 8, A, D, a.p. 820—520), and two of the oldest Ver- 
sions, conspire in exhibiting the Angelic Hymn tncorrectly. 

(2) That we are indebted to fourteen of the Fathers (A.D. 

+’ Codex A,— Spyyos éwhirds at the end of the Psalms. 
82 
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240—434), and to the rest of the ancient Versions, for the 
true reading of that memorable place of Scripture. 

II. Against all this, it is urged (by Tischendorf) that,— 

1. Inenzvs sides with the oldest uncials.—Now, the Greek 
of the place referred to is lost. A Latin translation is all that 
survives. According to ¢hat evidence, Irenzeus, having quoted 
the place in conformity with the Vulgate reading (iii. c. x. 
§ 41,—“ Gloria tn excelsis Dxo et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis,”) presently adds,—‘ In eo quod dicunt, Gloria tn 
altissimis Dxo et in terra paz, eum qui sit altissimorum, hoc 
est, supercaclestium factor et eorum, quae super terram 
omnium conditor, his sermonibus glorificaverunt ; qui suo 
plasmati, hoc est hominibus suam benignitatem salutis de 
caelo misit.” (ed. Stieren, i. 459).— But it must suffice to 
point out (1) that these words really prove nothing: and 
(2) that it would be very unsafe to build upon them, even if 
they did; since (3) it is plain that the Latin translator exhi- 
bits the place in the Latin form most familiar to himself: 
(consider his substitution of “excelsis” for “ altiesimis.”’) 

2. Next, OriGEn is claimed on the same side, on the 
strength of the following passage in (Jerome’s version of) 
his lost Homilies on S. Luke :—“ Si scriptum esset, Super 
terram pax, et hucusque esset finita sententia, recte quaestio 
nasceretur. Nunc vero in eo quod additum est, hoc est, 
quod post pacem dicitur, In hominibus bonae voluntatis, solvit 
quaestionem. Pax enim quam non dat Dominus super 
terram, non est pax bonae voluntatis.” (Opp. iii. p. 946.) 
“From this,” (says Tischendorf, who is followed by Tre- 
gelles,) “it is plain that Origen regarded eVdoxlas as the 
true reading; not evdoxia—which is now thrice found 1 in his 
Greek writings.” —But, 

Is one here more struck with the unfairness of the Critic, 
or with the feebleness of his reasoning? For,—(to say no- 
thing of the insecurity of building on a Latin Translation °, 


© The old Latin Interpreter of Origen’s Commentary on S. Matthew seems 
to have found in Origen’s text a quotation from S. Luke ii. 14 which is so¢ 
represented in the extant Greek text of Origen. Here also we are presented 
with “hominibus bonae voluntatis.” (Opp. iii. 6870). Wecan say nothing 
to such second-hand evidence. 
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especially in such a matter as the present, )—How can testi- 
mony like this be considered to outweigh the three distinct 
places in the original writings of this Father, where he 
reads not evdoxias but evdoxia? Again. Why is a doubt 
insinuated concerning the trustworthiness of those three 
places, (‘‘ ut_ nunc reperitur,”’) where there really is no doubt ? 
How is Truth ever to be attained if investigations like the 
present are to be conducted in the spirit of an eager par- 
tisan, instead of with the calm gravity of an impartial 
judge P 


But I may as well state plainly that the context of the 


passage above quoted shews that Tischendorf’s proposed in- 
ference is inadmissible. Origen is supposing some one to 
ask the following question :—“Since Angels on the night 
when Curisr was born proclaimed ‘on earth Peace,’—why 
does our Saviour say, ‘I am not come to send Peace upon 
earth, but a sword? ....Consider,” (he proceeds) “ whe- 
ther the answer may not be this:’—and then comes the 
extract given above. Origen, (to express oneself with collo- 
quial truthfulness,) is at his old tricks. He is evidently ac- 
quainted with the reading evdox/as: and because it enables 
him to offer (what appears to him) an ingenious solution of 
a certain problem, he adopts it for the nonce: his proposal 
to take the words eipyvn evdoxias together, being simply 
preposterous,—as no one ever knew better than Origen 
himeelf¢. 

3. Lastly, Cyrit oF JERUSALEM is invariably cited by the 
latest Critics as favouring the reading evdoxias. Those 
learned persons have evidently overlooked the candid ac- 
knowledgment of De Touttée, Cyril’s editor, (p. 180, cf. 
bottom of p. 162,) that though the MSS. of Cyril exhibit 
evdoxia, yet in his editorial capacity he had ventured to print 
evdoxias. This therefore is one more Patristic attestation 
to the trustworthiness of the Textus Receptus in respect of 
§. Luke ii. 14, which has been hitherto unaccountably lost 
sight of by Critics. (May I, without offence, remind Editors 
of Scripture that instead of copying, they ought in every in- 
stance fo verify their references P) 


4 Consider his exactly similar method concerning Eph. i. 1. (Supra, pp. 96—99.) 
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III. The history of this corruption of the Text is not hard 
to discover. It is interesting and instructive also. 

(1.) In the immediately post-Apostolic age,—if not earlier 
still,—some Copyist will have omitted the év before avOpw- 
mos. The resemblance of the letters and the similarity 
of the sound (€N, AN,) misled him :— 


ENANOPWITOIC 


Every one must see at a glance how easily the thing may 
have happened. (It is in fact precisely what 4as happened 
in Acts iv. 12; where, for év avOpwoss, D and a few cur- 
sive MSS. read av@parois,—being countenanced therein by 
the Latin Versions generally, and by them only.) 

(2.) The result however—(Scka dv tinploros Oe@ Kat 
emt yis eipnyn avOperrots evdoxia)—was obviously an impos- 
sible sentence. It could not be allowed to stand. And yet 
it was not by any means clear what had happened to it. In 
order, as it seems, to force a meaning into the words, some 
one with the best intentions will have put the sign of the 
genitive (c) at the end of evdocéa. The copy so depraved 
was destined to play an important part; for it became the 
fontal source of the Latin Version, which exhibits the place 
thus :—Gloria in altissimis Dro, et in terra pax hominibus 
bonae voluntatis..... It is evident, by the way, (if the quo- 
tation from Irenseus, given above, is to be depended upon,) 
that Irensus must have so read the place: (viz. eipyyn 
avOpmwrrats evdoxias.) 

(3.) To restore the preposition (€N) which had been acci- 
dentally thrust out, and to obliterate the sign of the geni- 
tive (c) which had been without authority thrust in, was an 
obvious proceeding. Accordingly, every Greek Evangelium 
extant exhibits évy avOpwmows: while ali but four (B, 8, A, D) 
read evdox(a. In like manner, into some MSS. of the Vul- 
gate (e.g. the Cod. Amiatinus,) the preposition (“in”) has 
found its way back; but the genitive (‘“‘ bonae voluntatis”’) 
has never been rectified in a single copy of the Latin ver- 
sion,— The Gothic represents a copy which exhibited éy av- 
Dpwrrowy ebdoxlas °. 


*® From the Rev. Professor Bosworth. 
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The consequence is that a well-nigh untranslatable ex- 
pression retains its place in the Vulgate to the present hour. 
Whether (with Origen) we connect evdoxias with eipjvn,—or 
(with the moderns) we propose to understand “men of good 
pleasure,”—the result is still the same. The harmony of 
the three-part Anthem which the Angels sang on the night 
of the Nativity is hopelessly marred, and an unintelligible 
discord substituted in ita place. Logic, Divinity, Documents 
are here all at one. The reading of Stephens is unquestion- 
ably correct. The reading of the latest Editors is as cer- 
tainly corrupt. This is a case therefore where the value of 
Patristic testimony becomes strikingly apparent. It affords 
also one more crucial proof of the essential hollowness 
of the theory on which it has been recently proposed by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles and the rest to reeon- 
struct the text of the New Testament. 

To some, it may perhaps seem unreasonable that so many 
words should be devoted to the establishment of the text of 
a single place of Scripture,—depending, as that text does, 
on the insertion or the omission of a single letter. I am 
content to ask in reply,— What is important, if not the 
utterance of Heaven, when, at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the New Creation, “the Morning Stars sang together, 
and all the Sons of Gop shouted for joy?” 

IV. Only one word in conclusion. 

Whenever the time comes for the Church of England to 
revise her Authorized Version (1611), it will become neces- 
sary that she should in the first instance instruct some of the 
more judicious and learned of her sons carefully to revise 
the Greek Text of Stephens (1550). Men require to know 
precisely what it is they have to translate before they can 
pretend to translate it. As for supposing that Scholars who 
have been appointed to revise a Translation are competent at 
a moment’s notice, as every fresh difficulty presents itself, to 
develope the skill requisite for revising the original Text,— 
it is clearly nothing else but supposing that experts in 
one Science can at pleasure shew themselves proficients in 
another. 

But it so happens that, on the present occasion, that other 
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Science is one of exceeding difficulty. Revisionists here 
will find it necessary altogether to disabuse their minds of 
the Theory of Textual Criticism which is at present the do- 
minant and the popular one,—and of which I have made 
it my business to expose the fallaciousness, in respect of 
several crucial texts, in the course of the present work. 

I cannot so far forget the unhappy circumstances of the 
times as to close this note without the further suggestion, 
(sure therein of the approval of our trans-Atlantic brethren,) 
that, for a Revision of the Authorized Version to enjoy the 
confidence of the Nation, and to procure for itself accept- 
ance at the hands of the Church,—it will be found neces- 
sary that the work should be confided to Churchmen. The 
Church may never abdicate her function of being “a Wit- 
ness and a Keeper of Holy Writ.” Neither can she, with- 
out flagrant inconsistency and scandalous consequence, ally 
herself in the work of Revision with the Sects. Least of all 
may she associate with herself in the sacred undertaking 
an Unitarian Teacher,—one who avowedly [see the letter 
of “One of the Revisionists, G. V. 8.,” in the “Times” of 
July 11, 1870] denies the eternal Gophead of her Lorp. 
That the individual alluded to has shewn any peculiar apti- 
tude for the work of a Revisionist; or that he is a famous 
Scholar ; or that he can boast of acquaintance with any of 
the less familiar departments of Sacred Learning ;}is not 
even pretended. (It would matter nothing if the reverse 
were the case.) What else, then, is this but to offer a deli- 
berate insult to the Majesty of Heaven in the Divine Person 
of Him who is alike the Object of the Everlasting Gospel, 
and its Author ? 


APPENDIX (B). 


Evsesius ‘‘ad Marinum” concerning the reconoslement of 8S. Mark 
xvi. 9 with 8. Matthew xxvii. 1. 


(Referred to at pp. 46, 47, 54, and 238.) 


SuBJOINED is the original text of Evsrsrus, taken from 
the ‘‘ Questiones ad Marinum” published by Card. Mai, 
in his “ Nova Patrum Bibliotheca” (Romae, 1847,) vol. iv. 
pp. 255-7. 


I. lds rapa pev re Maréaly bye caBBaroyv dalvera 
éyeyepuévos 6 ZwTp, mapa S¢ ro Mdpeew mwpot rH pa Tov 
caB8Batov. 

Tovrovu S:r7) By ein %) AvVows" 6 ev yap [Td Kepdratoy avTo 
del.* P| rHv rodro fdaKxovoay Treptxomny alerav, eitrot Ay pr ev 
Gracw avtiy déperOa Trois avtvypados tod kata Mapxov 
evayyedlou’ Ta yoov axpiBh Tav avruypddwyv 76 TéXos TreEpt- 
ypape Ths kata tov Mdpxov icropias év tols AOyous Tov 
6pOévros veavioxov tats yuvacki nal eipnxotos avrais “ uy 
gpoPeiobe, Incoiv knreite tov Nalapnvdv.’’ nat rois é&fs, ots 
émiréyer’ “xal dxovcacas epvyov, cai ovdevt ovdév eifrrop, 
époBobyro yap.” Ev tovr@ yap oxedov év drrace Tots avre- 
ypagos tod Kata Mapxov evayyenlou Tepvyéypamrras 76 TéXOS" 
ta 8¢ é€fs orraviws Ev tTisw Gadd’ ove ev Tact Pepopeva me- 
pirra dy ein, xal pdrdtota elirep Exyotey avTiAoylay TH TOV 
NotTaY evayyedioTay papTupia. Tadra pév ovy elrroe dv tts 
mTapartovpevos Kat ravTn avaipayv mepirroy épwrnua. “AXos 
5é tes ovd’ oriody ToApov aberety TOY OTwaoby éy TH TOV 
evayyeMov ypady pepopévwv, Suara elval dnote tiv avay- 
vwow, me Kal év érépots troAXois, éxatépay Te trapadexréay 
UrdpKew, TH 1) ~adAXrov TavTny éexelyns,  exelynv Tavrns, 
Tapa Tors miorois Kal evraBéow éyxplvecOar. 

Kai 5) rovde tod pépous cuyywpoupévou elvac adnOods, 
mpoonKxer Tov voov Scepunvevew Tov avayvaapatos’ et yoov 
SiéXotpev THY ToD AGyou Sidvosay, ove dv ebpompey avrny 
évavtiay rots tapa Tov Maralou ore caBBarov éynyép0ae 
TOY Zwrhpa Nedeypévous’ TO yap “ avactas Se mpwt TH ps 

© Vid, supra, p. 233. 
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tov caBRdtov” Kata tov Madpxov, pera Siactorjs avayvo- 
oopeOa’ Kal peta 1O avaotas $2, brootifouer® xal ryv dd- 
votav apopilopev Tov éEjs émideyouéver. elra To pev avac- 
tas dy, éri thy Tapa tT@ MarOaip cyé ca8Barov. tore yap 
éynryepto’ To dé éfijs érépas by Stavolas irroctatixoy, cvvayo- 
poev Tots éridNeyopévors’ Tpwt yap TH pia TOD caBBdrou épayy 
Mapla r7 MaySarnv9. todt0 yoo ébyrwoe ab 6 Iwdvyns 
mpwt Kat autos TH ta ToD caBBarov wpOar avdrov rH May- 
Sarnvip paptupyncas. obras ov nal mapa Te Mdpew tpat 
épavn ath. ov mpwt dvactas, GANA TONY TpOTEpoY KATA TOV 
MarOaiov ore rod ca8Badrov. rote yap avactas épavy TH 
Mapig, ov tore adda Tpat. ws TapiotacBas ev TovToLs 
xatpovs Svo. Tov ev yap THs avactdcews Tov oe Toi caf- 
Barov, tov 8€ ris tod Ywrihpos éemipavelas, tov mpwt, bv 
éypavrev 6 Mapxos eciray (8 nal pera Siactorjs avayvec- 
téov) advaoras 8€ elra vroortitaytes, ro Eke pyntéov, mpwt 
TH psa To caBBarou épavn Mapia ri Marydarnvg, ap ts 
éxBeBrnKes era Satpovia. 

II. Was xara tov MarOaiov owe caBBatwv  Maydarnvi 
reOcapévn Thy avaotacw, cata Tov "Iwavynv 7 aut? éotTdca 
KNalet Tapa Te pynpelp TH pia TOU caBBarov. 

Ovsdsev dv tntnOein Kata Tovs TOmMoUs, Et TO Ore caBRaTwv 
pa) THY Eotrepivny pay Thy peTa Thy Hyépav Tod caBBaTov 
Aéyer Oar HroddBoimev, Ss rwes Urerkjdhacty, adda To Bpadv 
Kal ove Tis vuKros THS weTa TO caBBaTor, K.T.d. 


* PS. I avail myself of this blank space to introduce 
a passage from THEopHy act (A.D. 1077) which should have 
obtained notice in a much earlier page:—Avaoras 8 6 
’Incovs’ évtadéa otikoy, elta eiré mpwt mpaty ca8Parov 
épavn Mapia 17 MarySarnvp. ob yap avéorn pot (ris yap 
olde wrote avéorn;) GAN épdvn mpat Kuptanh jyépa (airy 
yap 1} TowTn Tod caBBarov, Tovrécre, THs EBSoud8os,) hy dve 
éxddece piav caBBarov' [Opp. vol. i. p. 263 c.] 

It must be superfluous to point out that Theophylact also, 
—like Victor, Jerome, and Hesychius,—is here only repro- 
ducing Eusebius. See above, p. 66, note (c). 


APPENDIX (C). 


Proof that Husycutus ts @ copyist only in what he says concerning 
the end of S. Mark’s Gospel. 


(Referred to at pp. 57-58.) 


§ 1. Ir was confidently stated above (at p. 58) that: Hesy- 
CHlus, discussing the consistency of S. Matthew’s owe ray 
caSBdrov (chap. xxviii. 1), with the wpwt of S. Mark (chap. 
xvi. 9), is a copyist only; and that he copies from the 
‘‘ Quaestiones ad Marinum”’ of EusEsius. The proof of that 
statement is subjoined. It should perhaps be explained that 
the extracts in the right-hand column have been dislocated 
in order to shew their close resemblance to what is set down 


in the left-hand column from Eusebius :— 


(EvsEsivs. ) 
7d Oe caBBdrov py} rv éoreptyny 
Spay rip pera THY Hyepay Tov oaB- 
Barov Neyer Oa broddBomev.... 
GANG 7d Boadd cal de ris vuxrds. 


ovre yap cal dye ris Spas eldOa- 
pev eye, cal dé rod Katpov, xal 
oye rns xpelas’ ov rHv éomépay bn- 
Aovvres, ovde rdv pera HAlov dvapas 
xpévor, rd 8é ofddpa Bpadioy rourp 
onpaivoyres th Tpdre’ 


S6ev Sorep dteppnvevov avros 
éavrdv 6 Mar@aios pera ro We oaB- 
Baroy, émizyaye 17 exvpwoxovon eis 
play caBBaroy. 

“EOos 8€ cAny ry éBdoudda oa8- 
Baroy cadet. 

Aéyeras your mapa Trois EvayyeAto- 
Tats T7 wig Tay caBBarovr’ 

dy 3¢ ry ouvnbeig, devrépa caB- 
Baroy, xai rpiry caBBaroy. 


(Evszsirvs ad Marinum, apud 
Mai, vol. iv. p. 257-8.) 


(Hzsycutvs, or Severus.) 

7d d€ de caBBdroy ob Thy éoné- 
pay thy pera tiv 8vow rod HAlov 
dnrol. . 

ad\Aa.... 7d Bpddiov rat awodvd 
Sueaotnxds. ... 

Kal ydp trov kal oUrews Huiv ovvn- 
Ges A€yery, SWE rod Katpov rapayeyo- 
vas’ We ris Spas, oye ris xpelas” 
obxi rHy domépay, Kal Tov pera HAlov 
dvopas xpdvoy 8nArotow' GAAd rd 
Bpadwy, .... 
pyvvovot, 

6 MarOatos .... Sosrep épunvevwoy 
€aurév, éniyyaye ti exihbwoxoicn eis 
play caBSarov. 


4 a 
TOY Tpdroy TovToy 


adBBSarov 8¢ riv wacay éBdoudda 
kadeiy ‘EBpaioss €8os. 

avtixa you ol evayyeNoral ty 
pa rev caBBarev Paci’ 

ore 37 Kai dv ry ournbela xex- 
xpnueOa, Sevrépay oaBBdrev, xal 
tplrny caBBarey, 

(Grea. Nyss. [ ved. supra, p. 39 

to 41.] Opp. vol. iii. p. 402. 
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§ 2. Subjoined, in the right-hand column, is the original 
text of the passage of Hesycnius exhibited in English at 
p.57. The intention of setting down the parallel passages 
from Evsestius, and from Vicror of Antioch, is in order to 
shew the sources from which Hesychius obtained his mate- 
rials,—as explained at p. 58 :— 


(Evsesrve.) 

ra your dxpi8n ray ayrvypader 
ro Téedos meptypdde ris Kara Tov 
Mdpxop ictopias éy rois Adyots k.t.d. 
ols émAdye’ .. . “nal obderi oddey, 
elroy, éboBovvro ydp.”’ 

(Evszsivs ad Marinum, apud 
Mai, iv. p. 255.) 

(Vrceron oF ANTIOCH.) 

éredy 8¢ dy riot. . . mpdoxecras 

. “"Avaords” x.r.d. Soxet de 
rovro diaheveiy rp td MarGaiov 


elpnyevp. » . . 


otras avayvacdpeba® “ ’Avacras 
8c,” xal brooritayres erdywpev, “pat 
T) 4G Teév caBBarev epdayvn Mapig 
Ty Maydadnvyz’” wa 1d per “ dvac- 
ras’? — 


(Vicrork AntiocH., ed. Cramer, 
vol. i. p. 444, line 19 to line 27.) 


(Hzsycurvs, or Severus.) 
éy pev ody rois axpiBeorépois ayri- 
ypapots ro xara Madpkoy evayyécoy 
pexpt rov “ époBotvro yap,” exec 
rd TéAos. 


dy 8€ riot mpdoxecrat Kai ravra. 
“’Avaoras” «x.t.A. rovro 8€ évay- 
riwciy twa Soret eyew mpds ra 
éumpoo Gey eipnucva' 

[rijs yap Spas ris vuerds dyvoorou 
rvyxavovons xa’ Ay 6 Sernp avéorn, 
was évrav0a dvacriva “spwi” yé- 
ypanras ; d\X’ ovdev évayriov pavnce- 
rac Td pyroy, ef | 

per’ éemiatnuns dvayyoodpeba’ kai 
yap trocrifas dei cuveras* “’ Avac- 
ras 8€,” xdt ovras éerayayew, “* rpwt 
mpotn caBBdarey epayn mparoy Mapig 
Th May8adnvz.” iva 1d pév “ dvac- 
ras” 

[xn rhv dvahopay ovphoves re 
Maréaigp, mpds tov mpodaBévra Kat- 
pov, ro Be “spelt” mpos thy ris 
Mapias yevouerny émidyeray aro- 
806ein. | 

(Gree. Nyss. Opp. vol. iii. p. 
411, B,c, D>: which may be also 
seen in Cramer’s Catenag, [ vol. i. 
p-. 250, line 21 to line 33,] as- 
cribed to ‘‘ Szverus, Archbishop 
of Antioch,” [Jd:d. p. 243.) 


APPENDIX (D). 


Some account of Vicror or AntiocH’s Commentary on S. Mark's 
Gospel ; together with an enumeration of MSS. which contain 
Veetor’s Work. 

(Referred to at p. 60.) 


‘“‘ApREs avoir examiné avec soin les MSS. de la Biblio- 
théque du Roi,” (says the Pére Simon in his Hist. Crit. 
du N. T. p. 79,) “j’ai réconnu que cet ouvrage” (he is 
speaking of the Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel popularly 
ascribed to Victor of Antioch,) ‘“‘n’est ni d’Origéne, ni de 
Victor d’Antioche, ni de Cyrille, ni d’aucun autre auteur en 
particulier. C’est un recueil de plusieurs Péres, dont on a 
marqué les noms dans quelques exemplaires; et si ces noms 
ne se trouvent point dans d’autres, cela est assez ordinaire 
& ces recueils, qu’on appelle chaines*.”’ It will be seen from 
the notices of the work in question already offered, (supra, 
p. 59 to p. 65,) that I am able to yield only a limited acqui- 
escence in this learned writer’s verdict. That the materials 
out of which Victor or ANTIocH constructed his Commentary 
are scarcely ever original,—is what no one will deny who 
examines the work with attention. But the Author of 
a compilation is an Author still; and to put Victor’s claim 
to the work before us on a level with that of Origen or of 
Cyril, is entirely to misrepresent the case and hopelessly to 
perplex the question. 

Concerning Vicror himself, nothing whatever is known 
except that he was “a presbyter of Antioch.” Concerning 
his Work, I will not here repeat what I have already stated 
elsewhere ; but, requesting the Reader to refer t6 what was 
remarked at pp. 59 to 65, I propose to offer a few observa- 
tions with which I was unwilling before to encumber the 


* Kollar, (editing Lambecius,—iii. 159, 114,) expresses the same opinion.— 
Huet (Origeniana, lib. iii. c. 4, pp. 274-5,) has a brief and unsatisfactory disser- 
tation on the same subject ; but he arrives at a far shrewder conclusion. 
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text; holding it to be a species of duty for those who have 
given any time and attention to a subject like the present to 
contribute the result, (however slender and unsatisfactory it 
may prove,) to the common store. Let abler men enlarge 
the ensuing scanty notices, and correct me if in any respect 
IT shall have inadvertently fallen into error. 

1, There exists a Commentary, then, on S. Mark’s Gospel, 
which generally claims on its front ‘“ Victor, PresByTeR 
oF ANTIocH,” for its Author®. A Latin translation of this 
work, (not the original Greek,) was, in the first instance, 
published at Ingolstadt in 1580°, by Theodore Peltanus, 
His Latin version found its way at once into “ Bibliothece,”’ 
(or Collections of Writings of the Fathers,) and has been 
again and again reprinted. 

2. The Greek text of Victor was first published at Rome 
by Peter Possinus in 1673, from a MS. existing somewhere 
in Germany; which Bathazar Corderius had transcribed and 
presented to Possinus about thirty years before. Corderius 
gave Possinus at the same time his transcript of an anony- 
mous Commentary on 8. Mark preserved in the Vatican ; 
and Possinus had already in his possession the transcript of 
a third Commentary on the same Evangelist (also anony- 
mous) which he had obtained from the Library of Charles 
de Montchal, Abp. of Toulouse. These three transcripts Pos- 
sinus published in a well-known volume. It is to be wished 
that he had kept them distinct, instead of to some extent 
blending their contents confusedly into one‘. Still, the dis- 


- © The copies which I have seen, are headed,—BIKTOPOC (sometimes BIK- 
T@POC) MNPECBYTEPOT ANTIOXEIAC EPMHNEIA €IC TO KATA MAPKON 
ETAITEAION ; or with words precisely to that effect. Very often no Author’s 
name is given. Rarely is the Commentary assigned to Cyril, Origen, &.— 
Vide infra, N°. iii, xii, xiv, xix, xlviii. Also, N°. xlvii (comp. xxviii.) 

© Victoris <Antiocheni in Marcum, et Titi Bostrorum Episcopi in EKean- 
geliuwm Iucae commentarit; ante hac quidem sunquam in lucem editi, nune 
vero studio et opera Theodori Peltani luce simul et Latinitate donati. In- 
golstad. 1580, 8vo. pp. 510. 

4 «Ex hoc ego, quasi metallo triplici, una conflata massa, inde annulos for- 
mavi, quos singulos Evangelici contextus articulis aptatos, inter seque morsu 
ac nexu mutuo commissoe, in torquem producerem, quo, si possem consequi, 
sancto Evangelistae Marco decus et ornamentum adderetur.”—Prefatio : from 
which the particulars in the text are obtained. 
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located paragraphs of Victor of Antioch are recognisable by 
the name of their author (“ Victor Antiochenus”) prefixed 
to each: while “Tolosanus” designates the Toulouse MS. : 
‘“‘ Vaticanus”’ (or simply “‘ Anonymus”’) the Vatican. 

3. At the end of another century, (1775) C. F. Matthaei 
put forth at Moscow, with his usual skill and accuracy, 
a new and independent Edition of Victor’s Commentary °: 
the text of which is based on four of the Moscow MSS. 
This work, which appeared in two parts, has become of 
extraordinary rarity. I have only just ascertained (June, 
1871,) that one entire Copy is preserved in this country. 

4. Lastly, (in 1840,) Dr. J. A. Cramer, in the first volume 
of his Catenae on the N.T., reproduced Victor’s work from 
independent MS. sources. He took for his basis two Codices 
in the Paris Library, (No. 186 and No. 188), which, however, 
prove to have been anciently so exactly assimilated the one to 
the other [in/rd, p. 279] as to be, in fact, but duplicates of one 
and the same original. Cramer supplemented their contents 
from Laud. Gr. 33, (in the Bodleian :) Coisl. 23: and Reg. 
178 at Paris. The result has been by far the fullest- and 
most satisfactory exhibition of the Commentary of Victor of 
Antioch which has hitherto appeared. Only is it to be 
regretted that the work should have been suffered to come 
abroad disfigured in every page with errors so gross as to be 
even scandalous, and with traces of slovenly editorship which 
are simply unintelligible. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that Dr. Cramer ever inspected the MSS. in the Paris 
Library in person. Else would the slender advantage which 
those abundant materials have proved to so learned and ac- 
complished a scholar, be altogether unaccountable. More. 
over, he is incorrect in what he says about them!: while 
his reasons for proposing to assign the work of Victor 
of Antioch to Cyril of Alexandria are undeserving of seri- 
ous attention. 

On a comparison of these four Editions of the same work, 
it is discovered that the Latin version of Peltanus (1580), 


© BIKTOPOS xpeoBurépou *Avrioxelas xal bAAwy rivey aylov warépey eifonors 
els rd ata Mdpxov &yiow ebayydAwv: ex Codd. Mosqg. edidit C.F. Matthaxi, 
Mosquae, 1775. f Pp. xxvii—xxviii. 
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represents the same Greek text which Possinus gave to the 
world in 1673. Peltanus translates very loosely; in fact 
he paraphrases rather than translates his author, and con- 
fesses that he has taken great liberties with Victor’s text. 
But I believe it will be found that there can have been no 
considerable discrepancy between the MS. which Peltanus 
employed, and that which Possinus afterwards published.— 
Not so the text which Matthaei edited, which is in fact for 
the most part, (though not invariably,) rather an Epitome 
of Victor’s Commentary. On the other hand, Cramer’s 
text is more full than that of Possinus. There seem to be 
only a few lines in Possinus, here and there, which are not 
to be met with in Cramer; whereas no less than twenty- 
eight of Cramer’s pages are not found in the work of Pos- 
sinus. Cramer’s edition, therefore, is by far the most complete 
which has hitherto appeared. And though it cries aloud 
for revision throughout; though many important correc- 
tions might easily be introduced into it, and the whole 
brought back in countless particulars more nearly to the 
state in which it is plain that Victor originally left it ;— 
I question whether more than a few pages of additional 
matter could easily be anywhere recovered. I collated several 
pages of Cramer (Oct. 1869) with every MS. of Victor in 
the Paris Library; and all but invariably found that Cra- 
mer’s text was fuller than that of the MS. which lay before 
me. Seldom indeed did I meet with a few lines in any 
MS. which had not already seen the light in Cramer’s edi- 
tion. One or other of the four Codices which he employed 
seems to fill up almost every hiatus which is met with in 
any of the MSS. of this Father. 

For it must be stated, once for all, that an immense, and 
I must add, a most unaccountable discrepancy is observable 
between the several extant copies of Victor: yet not so 
much in respect of various readings, or serious modifications 
of his text; (though the transpositions are very frequent, 
and often very mischievous ®;) as resulting from the bound- 


© To understand what is alluded to, the reader should compare the upper 
and the lower half of p. 442 in Cramer: noting that he has one and the same 
annotation before him; but diversely exhibited. (The lower part of the page 
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less license which every fresh copyist seems to have allowed 
himeelf chiefly in abridging his author.—To skip a few lines: 
to omit an explanatory paragraph, quotation, or digression : 
to pass per saltum from the beginning to the end of a pas- 
sage: sometimes to leave out a whole page: to transpose: 
to paraphrase: to begin or to end with quite a different 
form of words ;— proves to have been the rule. Two copyists 
engaged on the same portion of Commentary are observed 
to abridge it in two quite different ways. I question whe- 
ther there exist in Europe three manuscripts of Victor 
which correspond entirely throughout. The result is per- 
plexing in a high degree. Not unfrequently (as might be 
expected) we are presented with two or even three different 
exhibitions of one and the same annotation». Meanwhile, 
as if to render the work of collation (in a manner) impos- 
sible,— (1) Peltanus pleads guilty to having transposed 
and otherwise taken liberties with the text he translated : 
(2) Possinus confessedly welded three codices into one: 
(3) Matthaei pieced and patched his edition out of four 
MSS.; and (4) Cramer, out of five. 

The only excuse I can invent for this strange licentious- 
ness on the part of Victor's ancient transcribers is this :— 
They wust have known perfectly well, (in fact it is ob- 
vious,) that the work before them was really little else but 
a compilation; and that Victor had already abridged in the 
same merciless way the writings of the Fathers (Chryso- 
stom chiefly) from whom he obtained his materials. We 
are to remember also, I suppose, the labour which tran- 
scription involved, and the costliness of the skins out of 
which ancient books were manufactured. But when all 
has been said, I must candidly admit that the extent of 
license which the ancients evidently allowed themselves 
quite perplexes me’. Why, for example, remodel the struc- 
is taken from Cod. 178.) Besides transposing the sentences, the author of 
Cod. 178 has suppressed the reference to Chrysostom, and omitted the name 
of Apolinarius in line 10. (Compare Field’s ed. of Chrys. iii. 529, top of 
the page.) 

» Thus the two notes on p. 440 are found substantially to agree with the 
note on p. 441, which = Chrys. p. 527. See also infra, p. 289. 

' Let any one, with Mai’s edition of the “ Quaestiones ad Marinum” of Eu- 
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ture of a sentence and needlessly vary its phraseology ? 
Never I think in my life have I been more hopelessly con- 
fused than in the Bibliothéque, while attempting to collate 
certain copies of Victor of Antioch. 

I dismiss this feature of the case by saying that if any 
person desires a sample of the process I have been describ- 
ing, he cannot do better than bestow a little attention on 
the “ Preface” (i7ro@ecrs) at the beginning of Victor’s Com- 
mentary. It consists of thirty-eight lines in Cramer’s 
edition: of which Possinus omits eleven; and Matthaei 
also, eleven;—but not the same eleven. On the other hand, 
Matthaei! prolongs the Preface by eight lines. Strange to 
relate, the MS. from which Cramer professes to publish, goes 
on differently. If I may depend on my hasty pencilling, 
after éxxrnotats [Cramer, i. p. 264, line 16,] Evan. 300, 
[= Reg. 186, fo/. 93, line 16 from bottom] proceeds,—KAr- 
uns ev Extm Tav vroruTwMcewy, (thirty-one lines, ending) 
Yapaxtip éydvero. 

On referring to the work of Possinus, ‘“ Anonymus Vati- 
canus” is found to exhibit so admirable a condensation (?) 
of the irdeors in question, that it is difficult to divest one- 
self of the suspicion that it must needs be an original and 
independent composition ; the germ out of which the longer 
Preface has grown .... We inspect the first fow pages of 
the Commentary, and nothing but perplexity awaits us at 
every step. It is not till we have turned over a few pages 
that we begin to find something like exact correspondence. 

As for the Work,—(for I must now divest myself of the 
perplexing recollections which the hurried collation of so 
many MSS. left behind; and plainly state that, in spite of 
all, I yet distinctly ascertained, and am fully persuaded 
that the original work was one,—the production, no doubt, 
of “Victor, Presbyter of Antioch,” as 19 out of the 52 
MSS. declare) :—For the Commentary itself, I say, Victor 
explains at the outset what his method had been. Having 


sebius before him, note how mercilesaly they are abridged, mutilated, ampu- 
tated by subsequent writers. Compare for instance p. 257 with Cramer’s 
“Catenae,” i. p. 251-2; and this again with the “Catena in Joannem” of Cor- 
derius, p. 448-9. J With whom, Reg. 177 and 708 agree. 
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failed to discover any separate exposition of S. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, he had determined to construct one, by collecting the 
occasional notices scattered up and down the writings of 
Fathers of the Church*. Accordingly, he presents us in 
the first few lines of his Commentary (p. 266) with a brief 
quotation from the work of Eusebius “to Marinus, on the 
seeming inconsistency of the Evangelical accounts of the 
Resurrection ;” following it up with a passage from “the 
vi® [vii P}] tome of Origen’s Exegetics on S. John’s Gospel.” 
We are thus presented at the outset with ¢wo of Victor's 
favorite authorities. The work of Eusebius just named he 
was evidently thoroughly familiar with’. I suspect that he 
has many an unsuspected quotation from its pages. Towards 
the end of his Commentary, (as already elsewhere explained,) 
he quotes it once and again. 

Of Origen also Victor was evidently very fond™: and his 
words on two or three occasions seem to shew that he had 
recourse besides habitually to the exegetical labours of Apo- 
linarius, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Titus of Bostra®. Pas- 
sages from Cyril of Alexandria are occasionally met with °; 
and once at least (p.370) he has an extract from Basil. 
The historian Josephus he sometimes refers to by name ?. 

But the Father to whom Victor is chiefly indebted is 
Chrysostom,—whom. he styles “the blessed John, Bishop of 
the Royal City ;” (meaning Constantinople’). Not that 


k p. 268, line 8 to 13, and in Possinus, p. 4. 

' Eusebius is again quoted at p. 444, and referred to at p. 445 (line 28-5). 
See especially p. 446. 

™ What is found at p. 814 (on S. Mark v. 1,) is a famous place. (Cf. Huet’s 
ed. ii. 181.) Compare also Victor’s first note on i. 7 with the same edit. of 
Origen, ii. 125 o, D,—which Victor is found to have abridged. Compare the 
last note on p. 346 with Orig. i. 284.4. Note, that Gros 8é ono, (foot of 
p. 427) is also Origen. Cf. Possinus, p. 324. 

" See pp. 408, 418, 442. 

° eg. the first note on p. 811; (comp. Possinus, p. 95): and the last note 
on p. 323; (comp. Poss. p. 128.) Compare also Cramer, p. 395 (line 16-22) 
with Poss. p. 249.—I observe that part of a note on p.3165 is ascribed by Pos- 
sinus (p. 102) to Athanasius: while a scholium at p. 321 and p. 369, has no 
owner. 

P e.g. p. 408, 411 (twice). 

a In p.418,—6é rijs BaciAl8os wéAews éxloxowos ledyyns. For instances of 
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Victor, strictly speaking, ¢ranscribes from Chrysostom; at 
least, to any extent. His general practice is slightly to 
adapt his Author’s language to his own purpose; sometimes, 
to leave out a few words; a paragraph; half a page’. Then, 
he proceeds to quote another Father probably ; or, it may 
be, to offer something of his own. But he seldom gives any 
intimation of what it is he does: and if it were not for the 
occasional introduction of the phrase 6 pév dae or dAXos 6é 
¢nov*, a reader of Victor’s Commentary might almost mis- 
take it for an original composition. So little pains does this 
Author take to let his reader know when he is speaking in 
his own person, when not, that he has not scrupled to retain 
Chrysostom’s phrases éyw Sé olwar', &c. The result is that 
it is often impossible to know to whose sentiments we are 
listening. It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that 
ancient ideas concerning authorship differed entirely from 
those of modern times; especially when Holy Scripture was 
to be commented on. 

I suspect that, occasionally, copyists of Victor’s work, 
as they recognised a fragment here and there, prefixed to it 


quotation from Chrysostom, comp. V. A. p. 815 with Chrys. pp. 398-9: p.376 
with Chrys. pp. 227-8: p.420 with Chrys. p. 447, &c. 

* Take for example Victor's Commentary on the stilling of the storm 
(pp. 312-3), which is merely an abridged version of the first part of Chryso- 
stom’s 28" Homily on 8. Matthew (pp. 395-8) ; about 45 lines being left out. 
Observe Victor’s method however. Chrysostom begins as follows:—'O pév 
oby Aouxas, dxadAdrrov éaurdy rot drairnbiva: rev xpdévear rhy rdkiv, obras 
efrev. (Then follows S. Luke viii. 22.) xa} 56 Mdpros dmolas. Otros 8¢ ob 
oSrws* AAG wal dxoAovblay évravéa Siarnpe?. Victor, because he had S. Mark 
(not S. Matthew) to comment upon, begins thus :—‘O uiy Mdpxos awadAdrray 
daurdy rod drarnOjvat ray xpdvev thy rhkw, obres elwev, Suolws 8t xal d Aodnas* 
6 8 Mar@aios ody ofrws* dAAd wal dxorovOlay évraiéa Biarnpe. 

‘eg. V. A. p. 422 (from 6 p& gnow to BAdAos 8€ gnoivy) = Chrys. p. 460. 
Observe the next paragraph also, (p. 423,) begins, kAAos gnow.—So again, V. 
A. pp. 426-7 = Chrys. pp. 473-6: where SAdos 8é gnaw, at the foot of p. 427 
introduces a quotation from Origen, as appears from Possinus, p. 324.—See 
also p. 269, line 1,—which is from Chrys. p. 180,—# ws 4 BAAos being the next 
words.—The first three lines in p.316 = Chrys. p. 399. Then follows, kAAos &é 
g@now. See also pp. 892: 407 (pacl rives—repos 3 pnow): pp. 415 and 433. 
After quoting Eusebius by name (p. 446-7), Victor says (line 3) &AdAos 3é 
onocy. 

* ag. V. A. p. 420 line 15, which = Chrys. p. 447. 
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the name of its author. This would account for the ex- 
tremely partial and irregular occurrence of such notes of 
authorship; as well as explain why a name duly prefixed 
in one copy is often missing in another". Whether Victor’s 
Commentary can in strictness be called a “ Catena,” or not, 
must remain uncertain until some one is found willing to 
undertake the labour of re-editing his pages ; from-which, 
by the way, I cannot but think that some highly interesting 
(if not some important) results would follow. 

Yet, inasmuch as Victor never, or certainly very seldom, 
prefixes to a passage from a Father the name of its Author ; 
—above all, seeing that sometimes, at all events, he is ori- 
ginal, or at least speaks in his own person ;—TI think the 
title of “‘ Catena” inappropriate to his Commentary. 

As favourable and as interesting a specimen of this work 
as could be found, is supplied by his annotation on S. Mark 
xiv. 3. He begins as follows, (quoting Chrysostom, p. 436) : 
—‘ One and the same woman seems to be spoken of by all 
the Evangelists. Yet is this not the case. By three of 
them one and the same seems to be spoken of; not however 
by 8. John, but another famous person,—the sister of La- 
zarus. This is what is said by John, the Bishop of the 
Royal City.—Origen on the other hand says that she who, 
in S. Matthew and S. Mark, poured the ointment in the 
house of Simon the leper was a different person from the 
sinner whom S. Luke writes about who poured the ointment 
on His feet in the house of the Pharisee.—Apolinarius* and 
Theodorus say that all the Evangelists mention one and the 
same person; but that John rehearses the story more ac- 
curately than the others. It is plain, however, that Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John speak of the same individual; for 
they relate that Bethany was the scene of the transaction ; 
and this is a village ; whereas Luke [viii. 37] speaks of some 
one else; for, ‘Behold,’ (saith he) ‘a woman im the city 
which was a sinner,’” &c., &c. 

*" e.g. Theod. Mops., (p. 414,) which name is absent from Cod. Reg. 201 :— 
Basil, (p. 870) whose name Possinus does not seem to have read :—Cyril’s name, 
which Possinus found in a certain place (p. 311), is not mentioned in Laud, 


Gr. 33 fol. 100 3, at top, &e. 
= So in the Catena of Corderius, in S. Joannem, p. 302. 
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But the most important instance by far of independent 
and sound judgment is supplied by that concluding para- 
greph, already quoted and largely remarked upon, at pp. 
64-5; in which, after rehearsing all that had been said 
against the concluding verses of S. Mark’s Gospel, Victor 
vindicates their genuineness by appealing in his own person 
to the best and the most authentic copies. The Reader is 
referred to Victor's Text, which is given below, at p. 288. 

It only remains to point out, that since Chrysostom, (whom 
Victor speaks of as 6 ev dylos, [p.408,] and 6 paxaptos, 
[p. 442, ]) died in a.p. 407, it cannot be right to quote “ 401” 
as the date of Victor's work. Rather would a.p. 450 be 
&@ more reasonable suggestion: seeing that extracts from 
Cyril, who lived on till a.p. 444, are found here and there 
in Victor’s pages. We shall not perhaps materially err 
if we assign a.D. 430—450 as Victor of Antioch’s approxi- 
mate date. 

I conclude these notices of an unjustly neglected Father, 
by specifying the MSS. which contain his Work. Dry 
enough to ordinary readers, these pages will not prove un- 
interesting to the critical student. An enumeration of all 
the extant Codices with which I am acquainted which con-— 
tain Victor or ANTIocH’s Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel, 
follows :— 


(i.) Evan. 12 (= Reg. 280) a most beautiful HS. 

The Commentary on 8. Mark is here assigned to Vicror by 
name; being a recension very like that which Matthaei has pub- 
lished. §S. Mark’s text is given tn extenso. 


(ii,) Evaw. 19 (== Reg. 189: anciently numbered 437 and 
1880. Also 184 and 135. At back, 1603.) 4 grand folio, well- 
bound and splendidly written. Pictures of the Kvangelists tn such 
marvellous condition that the cery tools employed by a seribe might be 
reproduced. The ground gilded. Headings, §c. and words from 
Scripture all in gold. 

Here also the Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel is assigned to 
Vicror. The differences between this text and that of Cramer 
(e.g. at fol. 320-3, 370,) are hopelessly numerous and complicated. 
There seem to have been extraordinary liberties taken with the 
text of this copy throughout. 
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(iii.) Evaw. 20 (= Reg. 188: anciently numbered 1883.) 4 splen- 
did folio,—the work of several hands and beautifully written. 

Victor’s Commentary on 8. Mark’s Gospel is generally consi- 
dered to be claimed for Cyrim of Arexanpria by the following 
words : 

TTIO@ECIC EIC TO KATA MAPKON ATION ETAITEAION 
EK THC EIC ATTON EPMHNEIAC TOT EN ATFIOIC 
KYPIAAOT AAEHANAPEIAC, 


The correspondence between Evan. 20 and Evan. 300 [#n/fra, 
N°. xiv], (= Reg. 188 and 186), is extraordinary’. In S. Mark’s 
Gospel, (which alone I examined,) every page begins with the same 
syllable, both of Text and Commentary : (i.e. Reg. 186, fol. 94 to 197 
== Reg.188, fol. 87 to 140). Not that the number of words and let» 
ters in every line corresponds: but the discrepancy is compensated 
for by a blank at the end of each column, and at the foot of each 
page. Evan. 20 and Evan. 800 seem, therefore, in some mysterious 
way referable to a common original. The sacred Text of these two 
MSS., originally very dissimilar, has been made identical through- 
out; some very ancient (the original?) possessor of Reg. 188 having 
carefully assimilated the readings of his MS. to those of Reg. 186, 
the more roughly written copy; which therefore, in the judgment 
of the possessor of Reg. 188, exhibits the purer text. But how 
then does it happen that in both Codices alike, each of the Gospels 
(except 8. Matthew's Gospel in Reg. 188,) ends with the attestation 
that it has been collated with approved copies? Are we to suppose 
that the colophon in question was added after the one text had been 
assimilated to the other? This is a subject which well deserves 
attention. The reader is reminded that these two Codices have 
already come before us at pp. 118-9,—where see the notes. 

I proceed to set down some of the discrepancies between the 
texts of these two MSS.: in every one of which, Reg. 188 has been 
made conformable to Reg. 186 :— 


(Cop. Ree. 186.) (Cop. Rea. 188.) 
(1) Matth.xxvi.70. airéy Adyar | abrav mavrav Aéywr 
(2) Mk. 1. 2. as nadws 
(3) 99 11. Q cot 
(4) ,, 16. BadrdAovras dugi- | dudiBdddovras dudiBAnorpoy 
BAnorpoy 


Y I believe it will be found that Cod. Reg. 186 corresponds exactly with Cod. 
Reg. 188: also that the contents of Cod. Reg. 201 correspond with those of 
Cod. Reg. 206 ; to which last two, I believe is to be added Cod. Reg. 187. 
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(Cop. Rec. 186.) (Cop. Rea. 188.) 

(5) Mk. ii.21. wadasp’ ef 8¢ pn ye | wadarg’ ef d€ py, alper rd mAnpwpa 
aipet dn’ avrov rd | — avrov 
rAnpepa 

(6) ,, 111.10. Bepdmrever éOeparevoey 

(7) 5, 17. rod "laxeBou "laxeBov. 

(8) ,, 18. nai Mar@aioy nai ©. | cai M. tov reA@yny xai O. 

(9) ,, Vi. 9. pd évdsoncbe evdedvcda 

(10) ,, 10. pévere pelvare 


In the 2nd, 8rd, and 6th of these instances, Tischendorf is found 
(1869) to adopt the readings of Reg. 188: in the last four, those of 
Reg. 186. In the lst, 4th, and 5th, he follows neither. 


(iv.) Evan. 24 (= Reg. 178.) A most beautifully written fol. 

Note, that this Codex has been mutilated at p. 70-1; from 
8. Matth. xxvii. 20 to S. Mark iv. 22 being away. It cannot there- 
fore be ascertained whether the Commentary on S. Mark was here 
attributed to Victor or not. Cramer employed it largely in his 
edition of Victor (Catenae, vol. i. p. xxix,), as I have explained 
already at p.271. Some notices of the present Codex are given 
above at p. 228-9. 


(v.) Evan. 25 ( = Reg. 191: anciently numbered Colb. 2259: 


1880. Folio: grandly written. 
3 


No Author’s name to the Commentary on 8. Mark. The text of 
the Evangelist is given 1 extenso. 


(vi.) Evan. 34 (= Coisl. 195.) 4 grand folio, splendidly torit- 
ten, and im splendid condition: the paintings as they came from the 
hand of the artist. 

At fol. 172, the Commentary on S. Mark is claimed for Vicror. 
It will be found that Coisl. 23 (fra, N°. ix.) and Coisl. 195 are 
derived from a common original; but Cod. 195 is the more per- 
fect copy, and should have been employed by Cramer in prefer- 
ence to the other (supra, p. 271.) There has been an older and 
& more recent hand employed on the Commentary. 


(vil.) Evan. 36 ( =Coisl. 20.) A truly sumptuous Codex. 

Some notices of this Codex have been given already, at p. 229. 
The Commentary on S. Mark is Victor's, but is without any 
Author’s name, 
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(viii.) Evan. 37 (=Coisl. 21.) Foil. 

The Commentary on S. Mark is claimed for Vicror at fol. 117. 
It seems to be very much the same recension which is exhibited by 
Coisl. 19 (snfra, N°. xvili.) and Coisl. 24 (infra, N°. xi.) The Text 
is given in extenso: the Commentary, in the margin. 


(ix.) Evan, 839 (== Coisl. 23.) 4 grand large fol. The writing 
singularly abbreviated. 

The Commentary on 8. Mark is claimed for Victor: but is very 
dissimilar in its text from that which forms the basis of Cramer’s 
editions. (See above, on N°. vi.) It is Cramer's “P.”’ (See his 
Catenae, vol. i. p. xxviii; and vide supra, p, 271.) 


(x.) Evan. 40 (= Coisl. 22.) 

No Author’s name is prefixed to the Commentary (fol. 108); 
which is a recension resembling Matthaei’s. The Text is im extenso : 
the Commentary, in the margin. 


(xi.) Evan. 41 (== Coisl. 24.) Fol. 

This is a Commentary, not a Text. It is expressly claimed for 
Vicrozk. The recension seems to approximate to that published by 
Matthaei. (See on N°. viii.) One leaf is missing. (Seo fol. 136 b.) 


(xii.) Evan. 50 (= Bodl. Laud. Graec. 33.) 4to. The Com- 
mentary here seems to be claimed for Cygiz or ALEXANDRIA, but 
in the same unsatisfactory way as N°. ili and xiv. (See Coxe’s 
Oat. i. 516.) 


(xiii.) Evan. 299 (== Reg. 177: anciently numbered 2242°). 

The Commentary on S. Mark is Victor’s, but is without any 
Author’sname. The Text of 8. Mark is given i» extenso: Victor's 
Commentary, in the margin. 


(xiv.) Evan. 300 (= Reg. 186: anciently numbered 692, 750, 
and 1882.) 4 noble Codex: but the work of different scribes. It is 
most beautifully written. 

At fol. 94, the Commentary on 8. Mark is claimed for Crrm or 
ALEXANDRIA, in the same equivocal manner as above in N°. iii 
and xii, The writer states in the colophon that he had di- 
versely found it ascribed to Cyril and to Victor. (érAnpoby ovy 
 Gcgp 4 Eppnvela rod nara Mdpxoy dyiov evayyeAiou dro pwrys, fy riow 
eUpov KupidAou ’Adrckav8péws, €v GAAots 8€ Bixropos mpeoBurépov. ) 
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See above, the note on Evan. 20 (N°. iii),—a MS. which, as 
already explained, has been elaborately assimilated to the present. 


(xv.) Evan. 801 ( = Reg. 187: anciently numbered 504, 537 
and 1879.) 4 splendid fol. beautifully written throughout. 
The Commentary on S. Mark is here claimed for Vicror. 


(xvi.) Evan. 309 (== Reg. 201: anciently numbered 176 and 
2423.) .A very interesting litile fol.: very peculiar in sts style. 
Drawings old and curious. Beautifully worstten. 

The Commentary is here claimed for Victor. This is not pro- 
perly a text of the Gospel; but parts of the text interwoven with 
the Commentary. Take a specimen®: (S. Mark xvi. 8—20.) 


Kai e€eAGoucat equrov amo Tou MvHuEloU. etyev d€ auUTUC 
TPOMOC KOL EkoTaGIC. ewc 1A TW ETTAkOAOUGOUVTOV GcH- 
MELODY. 


Over the text is written Ker (xetpévor i.e. Text) and over the 


Commentary éP (épunveia, i.e. Interpretation.) See the next. 


(xvii.) Evan. 312 (= Reg. 206: anciently numbered 968, 1058, 
2283; and behind, 1604. Also A. 67.) A beautiful little fol. 

Contains only the Commentary, which is expressly assigned to 
Vicror. This Copy of Victor’s Commentary is very nearly indeed 
a duplicate of Cod. 309, (N°. xvi.) both in its contents and in its 
method ; but it is less beautifully written. 


(xviii.) Evan. 329 (= Coisl. 19.) 4 very grand fol. 
The Commentary on S. Mark is Victor's, but is without any 
Author’s name. (See above, on N°. viii.) 


(xix.) Ree. 703, (anciently numbered 958: 1048, and Reg. 
2330: also No.18.) 4 grand large 4”. 

The Commentary is here claimed for Onteen. Such at least is 
probably the intention of the heading (in gold capital letters) of 
the Prologue :— 


OPITENOTC MIPOAOTOC EIC THN EPMHNEIAN TOY 
KATA MAPKON ETAITEAIOT. 


See on this subject the note at foot of p. 235. 


* Note, that this recurs at fol. 145 of a Codex at Moscow numbered 384 in 
the Syr. Cat. 
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(xx.) Evan. 304 (= Reg. 194. Teller 1892.) 

The text of S. Mark is here interwoven with a Commentary 
which I do not recognise. But from the correspondence of a note 
at the end with what is found in Possinus, pp. 361—3, I am led to 
suspect that the contents of this MS. will be found to correspond 
with what Possinus published and designated as ‘‘ Tolosanus.’’ 


(xxi.) Evan. 77 (Vind. Ness. 114, Lambec. 29.) Victor’s Com- 
mentary is here anonymous. 


(xxii.) Evan. 92 (which belonged to Faesch of Basle [see Wet- 
stein’s Proleg.|, and which Haenel [p. 658 3] says is now in Basle 
Library). Wetstein’s account of this Codex shews that the Com- 
mentary on 8. Mark is here distinctly ascribed to Vicror. He says, 
—‘* Continet Marcum et in eum Victorts Anttochent Commentarios, 
foliis 5 mutilos. Item Scholia in Epistolas Catholicas,” &c. And 
so Haenel. 


(xxiii.) Evan. 94 (As before, precisely ; except that Haenel’s 
[inaccurate | notice is at p. 657 5.) This Codex contains Vicror of 
Antioch’s Commentary on S. Mark, (which is evidently here also as- 
signed to him dy name;) and Titus of Bostra on S. Luke. Also 
several Scholia: among the rest, I suspect, (from what Haenel 
says), the Scholia spoken of supra, p. 47, note (x). 


(xxiv.) In addition to the preceding, and before mentioning 
them, Haenel says there also exists in the Library at Basle,— 
‘¢ Victoris Antiocheni Scholia in Evang. Marci: chart *.” 


(xxv.) Evan. 108 (Vind. Forlos. 5. Koll. 4.) Birch (p. 225) 
refers to it for the Scholion given in the next article. (Append. E.) 


(xxvi.) Evan. 129 (Vat. 358.) Brkopoc. rr ANTIO €P €IC KATA 
MAPKON. The Commentary is written along the top and bottom 
‘and down the side of each page; and there are references (a’, f’; y’) 
inserted in the text to the paragraphs in the margin,—as in some 
of the MSS. at Paris. Prefixed is an exegetical apparatus by 
Eusebius, &c. 

Note, that of these five MSS. in the Vatican, (358, 756, 757, 
1229, 1445), the 3rd and 4th are without the prefatory section 
(beginning odd» eis 16 xara M.)—AIl 5 begin, Mdpxos 6 evayyeXio- 
mys. In all but the 4th, the second paragraph begins cadécrepov. 


* Catalogus Librorum MSS. Lips. 1830, 4to, p 656 6. 
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The third passage begins in all 5, *Icodvvayei rovro. Any one seek- 
ing to understand this by a reference to the editions of Cramer or of 
Possinus will recognise the truth of what was stated above, p. 274, 
line 24 to 27. 


(xxvi.) Evan. 137 (Vat. 756.) The Commentary is written as 
in Vat. 358 (N°. xxvi): but no Author’s name is given. 


(xxvii.) Evan. 138 (Vat. 757.) On a blank page or fly-leaf at 
the beginning are these words :—é dvriypagos (sic) otros dor 6 
Ilérpos 5 ris Aaodtxeias doris mporyeirat ray Ddov éfqyytav evravda. 
(Comp. N°. xlvii.) The Commentary and Text are not kept dis- 
tinct, as in the preceding Codex. Both are written in an ill-looking, 
slovenly hand. 


(xxix.) Evan. 143 (Vat. 1,229.) The Commentary is written as 
in Vat. 858 (N°. xxvi), but without the references ; and no Author’s 


name is given. 


(xxx.) Evan. 181 (Xavier, Cod. Zelada.) Birch was shewn this 
Codex of the Four Gospels in the Library of Cardinal Xavier of 
Zelada (Prolegomena, p. lviii): ‘‘Cujus forma est in folio, pp. 596. 
In margine passim occurrunt scholia ex Patrum Commentariis 
exscripta.”’ 


(xxxi.) Evan. 186 (Laur. vi. 18.) This Codex is minutely de- 
scribed by Bandini (Cat. i. 130), who gives the Scholion (sn/ra, 
p. 888-9), and says that the Commentary is without any Author's 
name. 


(xxxii.) Evan. 194 (Laur. vi. 33.) Bixropos mpeoBurépou ’Avrio- 
xelas éppnveia eis 1d xara Mdpxoy evayyédiov. (See the description of 
this Codex in Bandini’s Cat. 1. 158.) 


(xxxiii.) Evan. 195 (Laur. vi. 34.) This Codex seems to cor- 
respond in its contents with N°. xxxi. supra: the Commentary 
containing the Scholion, and being anonymous. (See Bandini, 
p. 161.) 


(xxxiv.) Evan. 197 (Laur. viii. 14.) The Commentary, (which is 
Victor’s, but has no Author’s name prefixed,) is defective at the 
end. (See Bandini, p. 355.) 


(xxxy.) Evan. 210 (Venet. 27.) ‘‘Conveniunt initio Commen- 
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taril eum iis qui Victori Antiocheno tribuuntur, progressu autem 
discrepant.” (Theupoli Graeca D. Marci Bibl. Codd. MSS. Venet. 
1740.) I infer that the work is anonymous. 


(xxxvi.) Venet. 495. ‘* Vicrorrs AntiocHEen: Presbyteri expo- 
sitio in Evangelium Marci, collecta ex diversis Patribus.”’ (I obtain 
this reference from the Catalogue of Theupolus.) 


(xxxvii.) Evan. 215 (Venet. 544.) I presume, from the descrip- 
tion in the Catalogue of Theupolus, that this Codex also contains 
a copy of Victor’s Commentary. 


(xxxviii.) Evan. 221 (Vind. Ness. 117, Lambec. 38). Kollar has 
a long note (8) [ili. 157] on the Commentary, which has no 
Author’s name prefixed. Birch (p. 225) refers to it for the purpose 
recorded under N°. xxv. 


(xxxix.) Evan. 222 (Vind. Ness. 180, Lambec. 39.) The Commen- 
tary is anonymous. Birch refers to it, as before. 


Add the following six MSS. at Moscow, concerning which, see 
Matthaei’s Nov. Test. (1788) vol. ii. p. xii. -— 


(xl.) Evan. 287 (This is Matthaei’s d or p [described in his 
N. 7. ix. 242. Also Viet. Ant. ii. 137.] ‘‘SS. Synod. 42:”) and 
is one of the MSS. employed by Matthaei in his ed. of Victor.— 
The Commentary on S. Mark has no Author’s name prefixed. 


(xli.) Evan. 238 (Matthaei’s e or & [described in his W. 7. ix. 


200. Also Vict. Ant. ii. 141.] ‘‘SS. Synod. 48.) This Codex | 


formed the basis of Matthaei’s ed. of Victor, [See the Not. Codd. 
MSS. at the end of vol. ii. p. 123. Also W. 7. ix. 202.] The 
Commentary on S. Mark is anonymous. 


(xlii.) Evan. 253 (Matthaei’s 10 [described in his W. 7. ix. 
234.| It was lent him by Archbishop Nicephorus.) Matthaci 
says (p. 236) that it corresponds with a (our Evan. 259). No 
Author’s name is prefixed to the Commentary on S. Mark. 


(xliii.) Evan. 255 (Matthaei’s 12 [described in his V.7. ix. 222, 
Also Vict. Ant. ii. 183.] ‘SS. Synod. 189.” The Scholia on 
S. Mark are here entitled éfjynricai éxAcyai, and (as in 14) are few 
in number. For some unexplained reason, in his edition of Victor 
of Antioch, Matthaei saw fit to designate this MS. as “3.” (WN. 7. 
ix. 224 note.]... . See by all means, énfra, the “ Postscript.” 
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(xliv.) Evan. 256 (Matthaei’s 14 {described in his N. T. ix. 220. ] 
‘‘ Bibl. Typ. Synod. 3.”) The Commentary on S. Mark is here as- 
signed to Victor, presbyter of Antioch; but the Scholia are said to 
be (as in “12” [N°. xxxix]) few in number. 


(xlv.) Evan. 259 (Matthaei’s a or a [described in his YW, 7. ix. 
237. Also Vict. Ant. ii.128.] ‘SS.Synod. 45.”) This is one of 
the MSS. employed by Matthaei in his ed. of Victor. No Author's 
name is prefixed to the Commentary. 


(xlvi.) Evan. 332 (Taurin. xx 3 iv. 20.) Victor’s Commentary 
is here given anonymously. (See the Catalogue of Pasinus, 
P. 1. p. 91.) 


(xlvii.) Evan. 353 (Ambros. M. 93): with the same Commen- 
tary as Evan. 181, (i.e. N° xxx.) 


(xlviii.) Evan. 374 (Vat. 1445.) Written continuously in a very 
minute character. The Commentary is headed (in a later Greek 
hand) + épynveta Hérpou Aaodixeias els rods & dy [ious | ebayycAcords +. 
This is simply a mistake. No such Work exists: and the 
Commentary on the second Evangelist is that of Victor. (See 
Ne. xxviii.) 


(xlix.) Evan. 428 (Monacensis 381. Augsburg 11): said to be 
duplicate of Evan. 300 (i.e. of N°. xiv.) 


(1.) Evan. 432 (Monacensis 99.) The Commentary contained 
in this Codex is evidently assigned to Victor. 


(li.) Evan, 7?¢ (ix. 3. 471.) A valuable copy of the Four Gos- 
pels, dated 1062; which Edw. de Muralto (in his Catalogue of the 
Greek MSS, in the Imperial Library at 8. Petersburg) says contains 
the Commentary of Vicror Ant. (See Scrivener’s Introduction, 
p. 178.) 


(lii.) At Toledo, in the “ Biblioteca de la Iglesia Mayor,” Haenel 
[p. 885] mentions :—* Vicror AntiocHEenvs Comm. Graec. in iv. [?] 
Evangelia saeco. xiv. membr. fol.” 

To this enumeration, (which could certainly be very extensively 
increased,) will probably have to be added the following :— 


Evan, 146 (Palatino-Vat. 5.) 
Evan, 283 (Escurial y. ii. 8.) 
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Evan. 373 (Vat. 1428.) 
Evan. 379 (Vat. 1769.) 
Evan. 427 (Monacensis 465, Augsburg 10.) 


Middle Hill, N°. 13,975,—a MS. in the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. 


In conclusion, it can scarcely require to be pointed out 
that Vicror’s Commentary,—of which the Church in her 
palmiest days shewed herself so careful to multiply copies, 
and of which there survive to this hour such a vast number 
of specimens,—must needs anciently have enjoyed very pecu- 
liar favour. It is evident, in fact, that an Epitome of Chry- 
sostom’s Homilies on 8. Matthew, together with Vicror’s 
compilation on S. Mark, —Titus of Bostra on S. Luke,—and 
a work in the main derived from Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
S. John ;—that these four constituted the established Com- 
mentary of ancient Christendom on the fourfold Gospel. In- 
dividual copyists, no doubt, will have been found occasionally 
to abridge certain of the Annotations, and to omit others: 
or else, out of the multitude of Scholia by various ancient 
Fathers which were evidently once in circulation, and must 
have been held in very high esteem,—(Irenwus, Origen, 
Ammonius, Eusebius, Apolinarius, Cyril, Chrysostom, the 
Gregorys, Basil, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodore 
of Heraclea,) they will have introduced extracts accord- 
ing to their individual caprice. In this way, the general 
sameness of the several copies is probably to be accounted 
for, while their endless discrepancy in matters of detail is 
perhaps satisfactorily explained. 

These last remarks are offered in the way of partial elu- 
cidation of the difficulty pointed out above, at pp. 272—4. 


APPENDIX (E). 


Text of the concluding Scholion of Vicron or Antiocn’s Commentary 
on S. Mark's Gospel ; tn which Victor bears emphatic testimony to 
the genuineness of ‘‘ the last Twelve Verses.” 

(Referred to at p. 65.) 


I wave thought this very remarkable specimen of the me- 
thod of an ancient and (as I- think) unjustly neglected Com- 
mentator, deserving of extraordinary attention. Besides 
presenting the reader, therefore, with what seems to be a 
fair approximation to the original text of the passage, I have 
subjoined as many various readings as have come to my 
knowledge. It is hoped that they are given with tolerable 
exactness; but I have been too often obliged to depend on 
printed books and the testimony of others. I can at least 
rely on the readings furnished me from the Vatican. 

The text chiefly followed is that of Coisl. 20, (in the Paris 
Library,—our Evan. 36;) supplemented by several other 
MSS., which, for convenience, I have arbitrarily designated 
by the letters of the alphabet as under *. 


Ei 8 wat 10 “’Avaoras” 8 rpwt tpety caBBdrou épavn 
mpwrov Mapla rp Maydarnvy,” Kai ra é&ns éribepopeva, 
éy tp xata Mapxov edayyedlp tapa® TrcioTas avTiypapots 
ov xetvrat4, (ws voda yap evdutoay avta tives elvar®) GAN 


® Reg. 177 =A: 1783 =B: 230=—C.—Coisl. 19 =D: 20=E: 21—F: 
22=—G: 24=> H.—Matthaev’s d or D=I1: hise or E= J: Ats12—K: hes 
aor A= L.—Vat. 358=M: 756=—N: 767=—O0O: 1229=P: 1445—-Q— 
Vind. Koll. 4 Forlos. 6 =R.—Xav. de Zelada — 8.—Laur. 18 =T: 34= 
U.— Venet. 27 = V.— Vind. Lamb. 88 = W: 39 = X. 

» So B—E (which I chiefly follow) begins,—To 3e avacras. 

* B begins thus,—E: 3¢ xa: ro avacras Se xpot wera Ta ewipepomeva wapa. 
It is at this word (mapa) that most copies of the present scholion (A, C, D, F, 
G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, T, U, V, W, X) begin. 

4 So far (except in its opening phrase) E. But C, D, F, H, I, J, K, L, M, 
N, O, P, T, begin,—Mapa wAeiorots avrirypapos ov xewra: (1, ov erras: J, ove 
nv 8e] ravra ta [M, O, T om. ra] empepoueva ey [D, F, H om. ev] ty xara 
Mapxoy [B, ev te wapoyri] evayyery. 

¢ Sol, J, K, L, and H. P proceeds,—es vo8a vomoderra ric evar. But 
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jets €F axptBav avrvypapwy, os év mreloTots ebpovtes aura’, 
xata 76 IIadaotiwaiov evayyédvov Mapxov, as éyer 7) aX1- 
Gea, cuvreBelxapev® wal thy év aite erihepopovnv Seomo- 
Tih avacTacw, peta TO “ éboRobivTo yap” rTovbTecTLV ard 
tov “ dvaotas Se mpwt rparyn caBBarov,” Kal ra? EEGs wéxpe 
tov “dia tav érraxodovOovrrav onpelov. ’Apny i,” 


More pains than enough (it will perhaps be thought) 
have been taken to exhibit accurately this short Scholion. 
And yet, it has not been without design (the reader may be 
sure) that so many various readings have been laboriously 
accumulated. The result, it is thought, is eminently instruc- 
tive, and (to the student of Ecclesiastical Antiquity) impor- 
tant also. 

For it will be perceived by the attentive reader that not 
more than two or three of the multitude of various read- 
ings afforded by this short Scholion can have possibly re- 
sulted from careless transcription*. The rest have been un- 
mistakably occasioned by the merest licentiousness: every 
fresh Copyist evidently considering himself at liberty to take 
just whatever liberties he pleased with the words before 


B, C, D, E, F, G, M, N, O, T exhibit,—ws voOa vouicarres avra riwes [B om. 
twes | exoi. On the other hand, A and Q begin and proceed as follows,—MNapa 
wraoros avytiypapos ravra ta [Q om. Ta} exupepopeva ev [A om. ev] Te xara 
Mapxov evayyeAup ws voOa vouwaytes Ties [Q, tivas (a clerical error): A om. 
Tives | ovx eOnxay. 

So B, except that it omits ws. So also, A, D, E, F, G, H, J, M, N, O, P, 
Q, T, except that they begin the sentence, ques Se. 

« So D, E, F, G, H, J, M, N, O, P,T: also B and Q, except that they prefix 
xa: to xera to TI. B is peculiar in reading,—ws exe: 7 aAnGea Mapxov (trans- 
posing Mapxov): while C and P read,—opws nue ef axpsBeov aytrypapwr Kas 
wAELOTOY OV uNnY GAAa Kas ev TY TlaAaiorivaip evayyeAup Mapxou evporres aura 
ws exes 9 aANVeia cuvredeimapmer. 

So all, apparently: except that P reads eupeponesny for exipepouerny ; and 
M, after avacraciy inserts ednAwcaper, with a point (.) before wera: while C 
and P (after avacraciy,) proceed,—xa: tnv (C, era] avadmpw car xadedpay ex 
Sekscoy Tov Tlarpos yw zpewe: n Sofa xa: n TIN VUY Kas ELS TOUS aiwvas. auny. But 
J (and I think, H] (after yap) proceeds,—d:o dofay avarepiopey ty avacrayti 
ex vexpwy Xpiory Ty Gey nuwy ana Ty avapxy Marpi nar Cwoworp Mveupars vuy 
KGL GEL KGL CLS TOUS GiwwasS THY AiaraY. AULNY, 

' So B. All, except B, C, H, J, P seem to end at epoBaurra yap. 

k e.g. obe qv 8€ for od xetyras. 

U 
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him. To amputate, or otherwise to mutilate; to abridge ; to 
amplify ; to transpose ; to remodel ;—this has been the rule 
with all. The ‘¢ypes (so to speak) are reducible to two, or 
at most to three; but the varieties are almost as numerous 
as the MSS. of Victor’s work. 

And yet it is impossible to doubt that this Scholion was 
originally one, and one only. Irrecoverable perhaps, in 
some of its minuter details, as the actual text of Victor 
may be, it is nevertheless self-evident that in the matin we 
are in possession of what he actually wrote on this occasion. 
In spite of all the needless variations observable in the man- 
ner of stating a certain fact, it is still unmistakably one and 
the same fact which is every time stated. It is invariably 
declared,— 

(1.) That from certain copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel the last 
Twelve Verses had been LEFr ouT; and (2) That this had 
been done because their genuineness had been by certain 
persons suspected: but, (3) That the Writer, convinced of 
their genuineness, had restored them to their rightful place ; 
(4) Because he had found them in accurate copies, and in the 
authentic Palestinian copy, which had supplied him with 
his exemplar. 

It is obvious to suggest that after familiarizing ourselves 
with this specimen of what proves to have been the licentious 
method of the ancient copyists in respect of the text of an 
early Father, we are in a position to approach more intelli- 
gently the Commentary of Victor itself; and, to some ex- 
tent, to understand how it comes to pass that so many liber- 
ties have been taken with it throughout. The Reader is 
reminded of what has been already offered on this subject at 
pp. 272-3. 


APPENDIX (F). 


On the Relative antiquity of the Copex Vaticanus (B), and the Coprx 
SINAITICUS (jy). 


(Referred to at p. 70.) 


I. “ Vix differt aetate a Codice Sinaitico,” says Tischen- 
dorf, (ed. 8va, 1869, p. ix,) speaking of the Codex Vaticanus 
(B). Yet does he perpetually designate his own Sinaitic 
Codex (x) as “omnium antiquissimus.” Now, 

(1) The (all but unique) sectional division of the Text of 
Codex B,—confessedly the oldest scheme of chapters extant, 
is in itself a striking note of primitiveness. The author of 
the Codex knew nothing, apparently, of the Eusebian method. 
But I venture further to suggest that the following pecu- 
liarities in Codex 8 unmistakably indicate for it a later date 
than Codex B. 

(2) Cod. x, (like C, and other later MSS.,) is broken up 
into short paragraphs throughout. The Vatican Codex, on 
the contrary, has very few breaks indeed: e.g. it is without 
break of any sort from S. Matth. xvii. 24 to xx. 17: whereas, 
within the same limits, there are in Cod. 4 as many as thirty 
interruptions of the context. From 8S. Mark xiii. 1 to the 
end of the Gospel the text is absolutely continuous in Cod. B, 
except in one place: but in Cod. 8 it is interrupted upwards 
of fifty times. Again: from 8, Luke xvii. 11, to the end of 
the Gospel there is but one break in Cod. B. But it is 
broken into well nigh an hundred and fifty short paragraphs 
in Cod. x. 

There can be no doubt that the unbroken text of Codex B, 
(resembling the style of the papyrus of Hyperides published 
by Mr. Babington,) is the more ancient. The only places 
where it approximates to the method of Cod. x, is where 
the Commandments are briefly recited (S. Matth. xix. 18, 
&c.), and where our Lorp proclaims the eight Beatitudes 
(S. Matth. v.) 

Uz 
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(3) Again; Cod. x is prone to exhibit, on extraordinary 
occasions, @ single word in a line, as at— 


§. Matra. xv. 30. S. Mark x. 29. §S. Luxe xiv. 13. 


X@MAOTC H AA€AGAC NT@XOTC 
TTeAOTC H NATEPA ANATTHPOTC 
KTAAOTC H MHTE€PA X@MAOTC 
K@SOTC H TEKNA TYTSAOTC 

H ArPOTC 


This became a prevailing fashion in the vi century; e.g. 
when the Cod. Laudianus of the Acts (E) was written. The 
only trace of anything of the kind in Cod. B is at the Ge- 
nealogy of our Lorp. 

(4) At the commencement of every fresh paragraph, the 
initial letter in Cod. slightly projects into the margin,— 
beyond the left hand edge of the column; as usual in all 
later MSS. This characteristic is only not undiscoverable 
in Cod. B. Instances of it there are in the earlier Codex; 
but they are of exceedingly rare occurrence. 

(5) Further; Cod. 8 abounds in such contractions as ANOC, 
ornoc (with all their cases), for for ANePpwnoc, orPANoc, &c. Not 
MHTEPA), but also CTP@H, IHA, IHAHM, for CTATPODOH, ICPAHA, 
1€POTCAAHM, 

But Cod. B, though familiar with 1c, and a few other of 
the most ordinary abbreviations, knows nothing of these 
compendia: which certainly cannot have existed in the ear- 
liest copies of all. Once more, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that their constant occurrence in Cod # indicates for 
that Codex a date subsequent to Cod. B. 

(6) The very discrepancy observable between these two 
Codices in their method of dealing with “the last twelve 
verses of S, Mark’s Gospel,” (already adverted to at p. 88,) 
is a further indication, and as it seems to the present writer 
a very striking one, that Cod. B is the older of the two. 
Cod. 8 is evidently familiar with the phenomenon which 
astonishes Cod. B by its novelty and strangeness. 

(7) But the most striking feature of difference, after all, 
is only to be recognised by one who surveys the Codices 
themselves with attention. It is ¢hat general air of primi- 
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tiveness in Cod. B which makes itself at once felt. The even 
symmetry of the unbroken columns ;—the work of the prima 
manus everywhere vanishing through sheer antiquity; — 
the small, even, sguare writing, which partly recals the style 
of the Herculanean rolls; partly, the papyrus fragments 
of the Oration against Demosthenes (published by Harris in 
1848) :—all these notes of superior antiquity infallibly set 
Cod. B before Cod. 8; though it may be impossible to deter- 
mine whether by 50, by 75, or by 100 years. 


IT. It has been conjectured by one whose words are al- 
ways entitled to most respectful attention, that Codex Sinai- 
ticus may have been “ one of the fifty. Codices of Holy Scrip- 
ture which Eusebius prepared a.p. 331, by Constantine’s 
direction, for the use of the new Capital.’”’ (Scrivener’s 
Collation of the Cod. Sin., Introd. p. xxxvii-viii.) 

1. But this, which is rendered improbable by the many 
instances of grave discrepancy between its readings and 
those with which Eusebius proves to have been most fa- 
miliar, is made impossible by the discovery that it is with- 
out S. Mark xv. 28, which constitutes the Eusebian Section 
numbered “216” in S. Mark’s Gospel. [Quite in vain has 
Tischendorf perversely laboured to throw doubt on this cir- 
cumstance. It remains altogether undeniable,—as a far less 
accomplished critic than Tischendorf may see at a glance. 
Tischendorf’s only plea is the fact that in Cod. M, (he 
might have added and in the Cadex Sinaiticus, which explains 
the phenomenon in Cod. M), against ver. 29 is set the number, 
(*216,”) instead of against ver. 28. But whatthen? Has 
not the number demonstrably lost its place? And is there 
not sti// one of the Eusebian Sections missing? And which 
can it possibly have been, if it was not S. Mark xv. 28°] 
Again. Cod. x, (like B, C, L, U, I, and some others), gives the 
piercing of the Saviour’s side at 8S. Matth. xxvii. 49: but if 
Eusebius had read that incident in the same place, he would 
have infallibly included S. John xix. 34, 35, with S. Matth. 
xxvii. 49, in his viit* Canon, where matters are contained 
which are common to 8. Matthew and S. John, — instead 
of referring S. John xix. 31—37 to his x Canon, which 
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specifies things peculiar to each of the four Evangelists. 
Eusebius, moreover, in a certain place (Dem. Evan. x. 8 
[quoted by Tisch. ]) has an allusion to the same transaction, 
and expressly says that it is recorded by S. John. 

2. No inference as to the antiquity of this Codex can be 
drawn from the Eusebian notation of Sections in the mar- 
gin: that notation having been confessedly added at a sub- 
sequent date. 

3. On the other hand, the subdivision of Cod. s into para- 
graphs, proves to have been made without any reference to 
the sectional distribution of Eusebius. Thus, there are in 
the Codex thirty distinct paragraphs from 8. Matthew xi. 20 
to xii. 34, inclusive; but there are comprised within the 
same limits only seventeen Eusebian sections. And yet, of 
those seventeen sections only nine correspond with as many 
paragraphs of the Codex Sinaiticus. This, in iteelf, is enough 
to prove that Eusebius knew nothing of the present Codex. 
His record is express :——éf’ éxdorm Trav Trecodpwv evay- 
yerlov aptOpos ris TrpoKxetras KATA mépos K.TX. 

III. The supposed resemblance of the opened volume to 
an Egyptian papyrus,—when eight columns (ceA/des) are 
exhibited to the eye at once, side by side,—seems to be a fal- 
lacious note of high antiquity. If Cod. x has four columns 
in a page,—Cod. B three,—Cod. A two,—Cod. C has only 
one. But Cod. C is certainly as old as Cod. A. Again, 
Cod. D, which is of the vit* century, is written (like Cod. C) 
across the page: yet was it “copied from an older model 
similarly divided in respect to the lines or verses,’—and 
therefore similarly written across the page. It is almost 
obvious that the size of the skins on which a Codex was 
written will have decided whether the columns should be 
four or only three in a page. 

IV. In fine, nothing doubting the high antiquity of both 
Codices, (B and 8,) I am nevertheless fully persuaded that 
an interval of at least half a century,—if not of a far greater 
span of years,—1is absolutely required to account for the 
marked dissimilarity between them. 


APPENDIX (G). 


On the so-called ‘‘ Ammontan Sections" and “‘ Evsepran Canons,”’ 
(Referred to at p. 180.) 


I. Taat the Sections (popularly miscalled “Ammonian’’) 
with which Evusrstius [a.p. 320] has made the world tho- 
roughly familiar, and of which some account was given 
above (pp. 127-8), cannot be the same which Ammonivus of 
Alexandria [A.pD. 220] employed,—but must needs be the 
invention of Evsgsivs himself,—admits of demonstration. 
On this subject, external testimony is altogether insecure*. 
The only safe appeal is to the Sections themselves. 

1. The Call of the Four Apostles is described by the first 
three Evangelists, within the following limits of their re- 
spective Gospels :—S. Matthew iv. 18—-22: 8. Mark 1. 16— 
20: S. Luke (with the attendant miraculous draught of 
fishes,) v. l—11. Now, these three portions of narrative 
are observed to be dealt with in the sectional system of 
Evsesius after the following extraordinary fashion: (the 
fourth column represents the Gospel according to S. John) :— 


(6 res rrr | § 29, (v. 1—3) 
(2.) § 20, (iv. | § 9, (i. 144— 

17, 18) 16) 
(C5 ee § 30, (v. 4—7) | §219, (xxi. 1-6) 
(4)... 0.0 .[ 2-2 ee eee § 30 (v.4—7) | § 222, (xxi. 11) 
CS ee ee §3l, (v. &— 

104) 

(6.) § 21, (iv. | § 10, (i. 17,18) | § 32, (v. 108, 

19, 20) 11) 
(7.) § 22, (iv. | § 11, (i. 19,20) 

21, 22) 


* Jerome evidently supposed that Ammonius was the author of the Canons 
as well:—“Canones quos Eusebius Caesariensis Episcopus Alerandrinum 
secutue Ammonium in decem numeros ordinavit, sicut in Graeco habentur ex- 
pressimus.” (4d Papam Damaswm. Epist.) And again: “ Ammonius.... 
Evangelicos Canones excogitavit quos postea secutus est Eusebius Caesa- 
riensis.” (De Viris Illustr. c. 55 [ Opp. ii. 881. ])—See above, p. 128. 
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It will be perceived from this, that Evsrsius subdivides 
these three portions of the sacred Narrative into ten Sec- 
tions (‘§§;”)—of which three belong to S. Matthew, viz. 
§§ 20, 21, 22 :—three to S. Mark, viz. §§ 9, 10, 11:—four to 
S. Luke, viz. §§ 29, 30, 31, 32: which ten Sections, Evsz- 
BIUS distributes over four of his Canons: referring three 
of them to his II=™4 Canon, (which exhibits what S. Matthew, 
S. Mark, and S. Luke have in common); four of them to 
his VI Canon, (which shews what S. Matthew and S. Mark 
have in common); one, to his IX, (which contains what 
is common to S. Luke and S. John); two, to his X*, (in 
which is found what is peculiar to each Evangelist.) 

Now, the design which Evszzrvs had in breaking up this 
portion of the sacred Text, (S. Matth. iv. 18—22, S. Mark 
i. 16—20, S. Luke v. 1—11,) after so arbitrary a fashion, 
into ten portions; divorcing three of those Sections from 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, (viz. 8S. Luke’s §§ 29, 30, 31); and — 
connecting one of these last three (§ 30) with two Sections 
(8§ 219, 222) of S. John ;—is perfectly plain. His object 
was, (as he himself explains,) to shew—not only (2) what 
S. Matthew has in common with S. Mark and S. Luke; but 
also (b) what S. Luke has tn common with S. John ;—as well 
as (c) what 8S. Luke has peculiar to himself. But, in the 
work of AmMontus, as far as we know anything about that 
work, all this would have been simply impossible. (I have 
already described his “ Diatessaron,” at pp. 126-7.) Intent 
on exhibiting the Sections of the other Gospels which corre- 
spond with the Sections of S. Matthew, AMMontius would not 
if he could,—(and he could not if he would,)—have dis- 
sociated from its context S. Luke’s account of the first 
miraculous draught of fishes in the beginning of our Lorn’s 
Ministry, for the purpose of establishing its resemblance to 
S. John’s account of the second miraculous draught of fishes 
which took place after the Resurrection, and is only found 
in S. John’s Gospel. These Sections therefore are ‘“ EussE- 
BIAN,” not AMMONIAN. They are necessary, according to the 
scheme of Eusesius. They are not only unnecessary and 
even meaningless, but actually impossible, in the AMMONIAN 
scheme. 
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2. Let me call attention to another, and, as I think, 
@ more convincing instance. I am content in fact to narrow 
the whole question to the following single issue :—Let me 
be shewn how it is rationally conceivable that AmMonivus 
can have split up 8. John xxi. 12, 13, into three distinct Sec- 
tions ; and S. John xxi. 15, 16, 17, into siz ? and yet, after 
so many injudicious disintegrations of the sacred Text, how 
it is credible that he can have made but one Section of 
8. John xxi. 18 to 25,—which nevertheless, from its very 
varied contents, confessedly requires even repeated subdivi- 
sion?.... Why Kuszzivs did all this, is abundantly plain. 
His peculiar plan constrained him to refer the former half - 
of ver. 12,—the Jatter half of verses 15, 16, 17—to his IX“ 
Canon, where 8. Luke and S. John are brought together ; 
(€v & of S00 rd tapamAjowa eipjxact) :—and to consign the 
latter half of ver. 12,—the former half of verses 15, 16, 17, 
—together with the whole of the Jast eight verses of S. John’s 
Gospel, to his X*‘* (or last) Canon, where what is peculiar 
to each of the four Evangelists is set down, (év @ vrept tivwy 
‘exactos avtav idlws avéyparyyev.) But AmMontus, because 
he confessedly recognised no such Canons, was under no such 
constraint. He had in fact no such opportunity. He there- 
fore simply cannot have adopted the same extraordinary 
sectional subdivision. 

3. To state the matter somewhat differently, and perhaps 
to exhibit the argument in a more convincing form :—The 
Canons of Evsrsius, and the so-called “ Ammontan Sxc- 
rrons,’—(by which, confessedly, nothing else whatever is 
meant but.the Sections of Evszz1vs,)—are discovered mu- 
tually to imply one another. Those Canons are without 
meaning or use apart from the Sections,—for the sake of 
which they were clearly invented. Those Sections, whatever 
convenience they may possess apart from the Canons, never- 
theless are discovered to presuppose the Canons throughout: 
to be manifestly subsequent to them in order of time: to 
depend upon them for their very existence: in some places 
to be even unaccountable in the eccentricity of their ar- 
rangement, except when explained by the requirements of 
the Evszsran Canons. I say— That particular sectional sub- 
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division, in other words, to which the epithet “ Ammontan” 
is popularly applied,—(applied however without authority, 
and in fact by the merest license,)—proves on careful in- 
spection to have been only capable of being devised by one 
who was already in possession of the Canons of Evsrzivs. In 
plain terms, they are demonstrably the work of Evsxsrus 
himself,—who expressly claims The Canons for his own (xa- 
vovas Séxa rov aptOuov Sieyapafka cot), and leaves it to be 
inferred that he is the Author of the Sections also. Wet- 
stein (Proleg. p. 70,) and Bishop Lloyd (in the “ Monitum” 
prefixed to his ed. of the Greek Test. p. x,) so understand 
the matter; and Mr. Scrivener (Introduction, p. 51) evidently 
inclines to the same opinion. 


II. I desire, in the next place, to point out that a careful 
inspection of the Eusebian “Sections,” (for Eusebius himeelf 
calls them zreptxorrai, not xepadaca,) leads inevitably to the 
inference that they are only rightly understood when re- 
garded. in the light of “ MarcrnaL Rergrences.” This has 
been hitherto overlooked. Bp. Lloyd, in the interesting 
“ Monitum”’ already quoted, remarks of the Eusebian Canons, 
—‘‘quorum haec est utilitas, ut eorum scilicet ope quivis, 
nullo labore, Harmoniam sibi quatuor Evangeliorum possit 
conficere.” The learned Prelate can never have made the 
attempt in this way ‘“ Harmoniam sibi conficere,” or he 
would not have so written. He evidently did not advert to 
the fact that Eusebius refers his readers (in his III™ Canon) 
from S. John’s account of the Healing of the Nobleman’s son 
to the account given by S. Matthew and S. Luke of the 
Healing of the Centurion’s servant. It is perfectly plain in fact 
that to enable a reader “to construct for himself a Har- 
mony of the Gospels,” was no part of Eusebius’ intention ; 
and quite certain that any one who shall ever attempt to 
avail himself of the system of Sections and Canons before us 
with that object, will speedily find himself landed in hope- 
less confusion °. . 


* There was published at the University Press in 1805, a handsome quarto 
volume (pp. 216) entitled Harmonia quatuor Hvangeliorwm juxta Sectiones 
Ammonianas et Eusebii Canones. It is merely the contents of the X Canons 
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But in fact there is no danger of his making much pro- 
gress in his task. His first discovery would probably be 
that S. John’s weighty doctrinal statements concerning our 
Lorp’s Eternal Gophead in chap. i. 1—5: 9, 10: 14, are 
represented as parallel with the Human Genealogy of our 
Saviour as recorded by 8S. Matthew i. 1—16, and by S. Luke 
iii, 23-38 :—the next, that the first half of the Visit of 
the Magi (S. Matthew ii. 1—6) is exhibited as correspond- 
ing with 8S. John vii. 41, 42.—Two such facts ought to open 
the eyes of a reader of ordinary acuteness quite wide to 
the true nature of the Canons of Eusebius. They are Zabies 
of Reference only. 

Eusebius has in fact himself explained his object in con- 
structing them; which (he says) was twofold: (1%) To en- 
able a reader to see at a glance, “which of the Evangelists 
have said things of the same kind,” (rlves ta TwapamAnova 
eipnxact: the phrase occurs four times in the course of his 
short Epistle): and (227), To enable him to find out where 
they have severally done so: (Tovs oixeious éxaorou evay- 
yedoToU TéToUs, év ols KaTa TOY avTav HvéyOnoay ecitreip ; 
Eusebius uses the phrase ¢wice.) But this, (as all are aware) 
is precisely the office of (what are called) “ Marginal Refer- 
ences.” Accordingly, 

(a.) Whether referring from 8S. Matth. x. 40 (§ 98); S. 
Mark ix. 37 (§ 96); or S. Luke x. 16 (§ 116) ;—we find our- 
selves referred ¢o the following siz places of 8. John,—v. 23 : 
xi. 44,45: xii. 20: xiv. 21: xiv. 24, 25: xv. 23° (= §§ 
40, 111, 120, 129, 131, 144°.) Again, 

(5.) Whether we refer from S. Matth. xi. 27 (§§ 111, 112,) 
or 8. Luke x. 22 (§ 119),—we find ourselves referred to the 
following eleven places of 8. John,—i. 18: iii. 35: v. 37: 
vi. 46: vil. 28,29: viii 19: x. 15: xiii. 3: xv. 21: xvi. 15: 
xvii. 25 (§§ 8, 30, 44, 61, 76, 87, 90, 114, 142, 148, 154.) 

(c.) So also, from 8. Matthew’s (xvi. 13—16), S. Mark’s 
(viii. 27—29), and 8S. Luke’s (ix. 18—20) account of 8. 


of Eusebius printed is extenso,—and of course is no “Harmony ” at all. It 
would have been a really useful book, notwithstanding ; but that the editor, 
strange to say, has omitted to number the sections. 

® This last § according to Tischendorf’s ed. of the Eusebian Canons. 
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Peter’s Confession at Cosarea Philippi, — we are referred 
to S. John i. 42, 43,—a singular reference; and to 8. John 
vi. 68, 69. 

(d.) From the mention of the last Passover by the three 
earlier Evangelists, (S. Matth. xxvi. 1, 2: S. Mark xiv. 1: 
' §. Luke xxii. 1,) we are referred to S. John’s mention of the 
Jirst Passover (ii. 138 = § 20); and of the second (vi. 4= 
§ 48); as well as of the fourth (xi. 55 = § 96.) 

(e.) From the words of Consecration at the Last Supper, 
as recorded by S. Matth. (xxvi. 16), S. Mark (xiv. 22), and 
8. Luke (xxii. 19),—we are referred to the four following 
Sections of our Lorn’s Discourse in the Synagogue at Caper- 
naum recorded by §. John, which took place a year before, 
—S. John vi. 35, 36: 48: 51: 55: (§§ 55, 63, 65, 67). 

(7) Nothing but the spirit in which “ Marginal Refer- 
ences” are made would warrant a critic in linking together 
three incidents like the following,—similar, indeed, yet en- - 
tirely distinct: viz. S. Matth. xxvii. 34: S. Mark xv. 24: 
and S. John xix. 28, 29. 

(g.) 1 was about to say that scarcely could such an excuse 
be invented for referring a Reader from S. Luke xxi. 82, 
to 8.John xxi. 15, and 16, and 17 (= §§ 227, 228, 229,)— 
but I perceive that the same three References stand in the 
margin of our own Bibles. Not even the margin of the 
English Bible, however, sends a Reader (as the [X® Canon 
of Eusebius does) from our Lorp’s eating “broiled fish and 
honeycomb,” in the presence of the ten Apostles at Jeru- 
salem on the evening of the first Easter-Day, (S. Luke xxiv. 
41— 43 (= § 341,)) to His feeding the seven Apostles with 
bread and fish at the Sea of Galilee many days after. 
(S. John xxi. 9, 10: 12: 138 = §§ 221, 223, 224.) — And 
this may suffice. 

It is at all events certain that the correctest notion of the 
use and the value of the Eusebian Sections will be obtained 
by one who will be at the pains to substitute for the Eusebian 
Numbers in the margin of a copy of the Greek Gospels the 
References which these numbers severally indicate. It will 
then become plain that the system of Sections and Canons 
which Eusebius invented,—ingenious, interesting, and useful 
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as it certainly is; highly important also, as being the known 
work of an illustrious Father of the Church, as well as most. 
precious occasionally for critical purposes°,—is nothing else 
but a clumsy substitute for what is achieved by an ordinary 
‘Reference Bible” :—participating in every inconvenience 
incidental to the unskilfully contrived apparatus with which 
English readers are familiar‘, and yet inferior in the follow- 
ing four respects :— 

‘(1st.) The references of Eusebius, (except those found in 
Canon X.), require in every instance to be deciphered, before 
they can be verified; and they can only be deciphered by 
making search, (and sometimes laborious search,) in another 
part of the volume. They are not, in fact, (nor do they pre- 
tend to be,) references to the inspired Text at all; but 
only references to the Husebian Canons. 

(2ndly.) In their scope, they are of course strictly confined 
to the Gospels,—which most inconveniently limits their use, 
as well as diminishes their value. (Thus, by no possibility 18 
Eusebius able to refer a reader from S. Luke xxii. 19, 20 to 
1 Cor. xi. 28—25.) 

(3rdly.) By the very nature of their constitution, reference 
even to another part of the same Gospel is impossible. (Euse- 


¢ Thus, certain disputed passages of importance are proved to have been re- 
cognised at least by Husebius. Our Lorp’s Agony in the Garden for instance, 
(S. Luke xxii. 43, 44wanting in Cod. B,) is by him numbered § 283: and 
that often rejected verse, S. Mark xv. 28, he certainly numbered § 216,— 
whatever Tischendorf may say to the contrary. (See p. 298.) 

4 It is obvious to suggest that, (1) whereas our Marginal References follow 
the order of the Sacred Books, they ought rather to stand in the order of their 
importance, or at least of their relevancy to the matter in hand :—and that, 
(2) actual Quotations, and even Allusions to other parts of Scripture when they 
are undeniable, should be referred to in some distinguishing way. It is also 
certain that, (3) to a far greater extent than at present, sets of References 
might be kept together ; not scattered about in small parcels over the whole 
Book.—Above all, (as the point most pertinent to the present occasion,) (4) it 
is to be wished that strictly parallel places in the Gospels might be distin- 
guished from those which are illustrative only, or are merely recalled by their 
similarity of subject or expression. All this would admit of interesting and 
useful illustration. While on this subject, let me ask,—Why is it no longer 
possible to purchase a Bible with References to the Apocrypha? Who 
does not miss the reference to “ Ecclus. xliii. 11, 12” at Gen. ix.14? Who 
can afford to do without the reference to “1 Macc. iv. 59” at 8. John x. 22? 
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bius is unable, for example, to refer a reader from S. John 
xix. 39, to ili. 1 and vii. 50.) 

But besides the preceding, which are disadvantages inhe- 
rent in the scheme and inseparable from it, it will be found 
(4thly), That Eusebius, while he introduces not a few wholly 
undesirable references, (of which some specimens are sup- 
plied above), is obeerved occasionally to withhold references 
which cannot by any means be dispensed with. Thus, he 
omits to refer his reader from S. Luke’s account of the visit 
to the Sepulchre (chap. xxiv. 12) to 8. John’s memorable ac- 
count of the same transaction (chap. xx.3—10): not because 
he disallowed the verse in S. Luke’s Gospel,—for in a certain 
place he discusses its statements ¢. 

IIT. It is abundantly plain from all that has gone before 
that the work of Eusrsrus was entirely different in its struc- 
ture and intention from the work of Ammonivus. Enough, in 
fact, has been said to make it fully apparent that it is 
nothing short of impossible that there can have been any 
extensive correspondence between the two. According to 
Eusesivs, 8S. Mark has 21 Sections! peculiar to his Gospel : 
8. Luke, 72: S. John, 97% According to the same Evuszsivs, 
14 Sections* are common to S. Luke and S. Mark only: 21, 
to S. Luke and S. John only. But those 225 Sections can 
have found zo place in the work of AmMmontius. And if, (in 
some unexplained way,) room eas found for those parts of 
the Gospels, «ith what possible motive can Ammontrus have sub- 
divided them into exactly 225 portions? It is nothing else but 
irrational to assume that he did so. 

Not unaware am I that it has been pointed out by a most 
judicious living Critic as a “ ground for hesitation before we 
ascribe the Sections as well as the Canons to Eusebius, that 
not a few ancient MSS. contain the former while they omit 
the latter.” He considers it to be certainly indicated 
thereby “that in the judgment of critics and transcribers, 


* Mai, vol. iv. p. 287. See also p. 293. f Tischendorf says 19 only. 

& Tischendorf says 96 only. h Tischendorf says 13 only. 

' Scrivener specifies the following Codd. C,F, H, I, P, Q, R, W%, Y, Z, 54, 
59, 60, 68, 440, it, at*r, Also D and K. (Cod. Besa, p. xx, and Inirod. 
pp. 61,2.) Add Evan. 117: (but I think #o¢ 263.) 
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(whatever that judgment may be deemed worth,) the Ammo- 
nian Sections had a previous existence to the Eusebian 
Canons, as well as served for an independent purpose.” But 
I respectfully demur to the former of the two proposed infer- 
ences. I also learn with surprise that ‘‘those who have 
studied them most, can the least tell what use the Ammo, 
nian Sections can serve, unless in connection with Canons 
of Harmony *.”’ 

However irregular and arbitrary these subdivisions of the 
Evangelical text are observed to be in their construction, 
their usefulness is paramount. They are observed to fulfil 
exactly the same office as our own actual division of the Text 
into 89 Chapters and 3780 Verses. Of course, 1165 sub- 
divisions are (for certain purposes) somewhat leas convenient 
than 3780 ;—but on the other hand, a place in the Gospels 
would be more easily discovered, I suspect, for the most part, 
by the employment of such a single set of consecutive num- 
bers, than by requiring a Reader first to find the Chapter by 
its Roman numeral, and then the Verse by its Arabic figure. 
Be this as it may, there can be at least only one opinion as 
to the supreme convenience to a Reader, whether ancient or 
modern, of knowing that the copy of the Gospels which he 
holds in his hands is subdivided into exactly the same 1165 
Sections as every other Greek copy which is likely to come 
in his way; and that, in every such copy, he may depend on 
finding every one of those sections invariably distinguished 
by the self-same number. 

A Greek copy of the Gospels, therefore, having its margin 
furnished with the Eusebian Sectional notation, may be con- 
sidered to correspond generally with an English copy merely 
divided into Chapters and Verses. The addition of the 
Eusebian Canons at the beginning, with numerical refer- 
ences thereto inserted in the margin throughout, does but 
superadd something analogous to the convenience of our 
Marginal References,—and may just as reasonably (or just as 
unreasonably) be dispensed with. 

I think it not improbable, in fact, that in the preparation 
of a Codex, it will have been sometimes judged commercially 


* Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 61 and 52: Cod. Beze, p. xx. note [2. ] 
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expedient to leave its purchaser to decide whether he would 
or would not submit to the additional expense (which in the 
case of illuminated MSS. must have been very considerable) 
’ of having the Eusebian Tables inserted at the commencement 
of his Book*,—without which the References thereto would 
confessedly have been of no manner of avail. In this way it 
will have come to pass, (as Mr. Scrivener points out,) that 
“ not a few ancient MSS. contain the Sections but omit the 
Canons.” Whether, however, the omission of References to 
the Canons in Copies which retain in the margin the sec- 
tional numbers, is to be explained in this way, or not,— 
Axmuonivs, at all events, will have had no more to do with 
either the one or the other, than with our modern division 
into Chapters and Verses. It is, in short, nothing else but 
a “vulgar error” to designate the Eusebian Sections as the 
“Sections of Amwmonius.” The expression cannot be too 
soon banished from our critical terminology. Whether 
banished or retained, to reason about the lost work of Ammo- 
nius from the Sections of Evusrsius (as Tischendorf and the 
rest habitually do) is an offence against ‘historical Truth 
which no one who values his critical reputation will probably 
hereafter venture to commit. 


IV. This subject may not be dismissed until a circum- 
stance of considerable interest has been explained which has 
already attracted some notice, but which evidently is not yet 
understood by Biblical Critics". 

As already remarked, the necessity of resorting to the 
Eusebian Tables of Canons in order to make any use of 
a marginal reference, is a tedious and a cumbersome process ; 
for which, men must have early sought to devise a remedy. 
They were not slow in perceiving that a far simpler expe- 
dient would be to note at the foot of every page of a Gospel 
the numbers of the Sections of that Gospel contained in ez- 
tenso on the same page; and, parallel with those numbers, to 
exhibit the numbers of the corresponding Sections in the 


* Evan. 263, for instance, has certainly dlan% Eusebian Tables at the begin- 
ning: the frame only. 1 See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 51 (note 2), 
—where Tregelles (in Horne’s Introd. iv. 200) is quoted. 
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other Gospels. Many Codices, furnished with such an ap- 
paratus at the foot of the page, are known to exist™. For 
instance, in Cod. 262 ( = Reg. 53, at Paris), which is written 
in double columns, at foot of the first page (fol. 111) of 
S. Mark, is found as follows :— 


mb Lb XK RAL 


2. 
A o Pr r 
B Z | 4H A I S JA 
-—2- IB 
IA 
KH 


The meaning of this, every one will see who,—(remember- 


ing what is signified by the monograms MP, Ao, I@, M@,") —will 
turn successively to the II", the I*, the VI", and the I* of 
the Eusebian Canons. ‘Translated into expressions more 
familiar to English readers, it evidently amounts to this: 
that we are referred, 


(§ 1) From 8. Mark i. 1, 2,—toS. Matth. xi. 10: 8. Luke vii. 27. 


(§2) .... i. 3,—to S. Matth. iii. 3: S. Luke i. 3—6. 
(§3) .... i. 4, 5, 6,—to S. Matth. ii. 4—6. 
(§4) .... i. 7, 8,—to S. Matth. ii. 11: 8S. Luke iii. 16: 


S. John 1, 15, 26-27, 80-1: iii. 28. 


(I venture to add that any one who will compare the 
above with the margin of S. Mark’s Gospel in a common 
English ‘‘ reference Bible,” will obtain a very fair notion of 
the convenience, and of the inconveniences of the Kusebian 
system. But to proceed with our remarks on the apparatus 
at the foot of Cod. 262.) 

The owner of such a MS. was able to refer to parallel pas- 
sages, (as above,) by merely turning over the pages of his book. 
E.g. The parallel places to S. Mark’s § 1 (A) being § 70 of 


™ eg. Codd. M, 262 and 264. (I saw at least one other at Paris, but I have 
not preserved a record of the number.) To these, Tregelles adds E; (Scri- 
vener’s Introduction, p. 51, note [7].) Scrivener adds W‘“, and Tischendorf 
T», (Scrivener’s Cod. Bezae, p. xx.) 

" The order of these monograms requires explanation. 
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S. Luke (0) and § 103 of S. Matthew (P [),—it was just as 
easy for him to find those two places as it is for us to turn 
to 8. Luke vii. 27 and S. Matth. xi. 10: perhaps easier. 


V. I suspect that this peculiar method of exhibiting the 
Eusebian references (Canons as well as Sections) at a glance, 
was derived to the Greek Church from the Syrian Chris- 
tians. What is certain, a precisely similar expedient for 
enabling readers to discover Parallel Passages prevails exten- 
sively in the oldest Syriac Evangelia extant. There are in 
the British Museum about twelve Syriac Evangelia furnished 
with such an apparatus of reference®; of which a specimen 
is subjoined,—derived however (because if was near at hand) 
from a MS. in the Bodleian °, of the vii or viii century. 

From this MS., I select for obvious reasons the last page 
but one (fol. 82) of S. Mark’s Gospel, which contains ch. 
xvi. 8—18. The Reader will learn with interest and sur- 
prise that in the margin of this page against ver. 8, is 


written in vermilion, by the original scribe, ast against 


ver. 9, against ver. 10,—*85 ; against ver. 11,— 


age : against ver. 12," ; against ver. 13,—*00 


ver. 14,77: against ver. 15,—*8° 


a : against ver. 19,729, That these sectional numbers, 


; against 


; against ver. 16,— 


with references to the Eusebian Canons subscribed, are no 
part of the (so-called) “ Ammonian” system, will be re- 
cognised at a glance. According to that scheme, S. Mark 


xiv. 8 is numbered 288. But to proceed. 


° Addit. MSS. 14,449: 14,450, and 1, and 2, and 4, and 5, and 7, and 8: 
14,468, and 9: 17,113. (Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, 4to. 1870.) Also Rich. 7,157. 
The reader is referred to Assemani; and to Adler, p. 52-8: also p. 63. 

P “ Dawkins 8.” See Dean Payne Smith’s Catalogue, p. 72. 

4 It will be observed that, according to the Syrian scheme, every verse of 
8. Mark xvi, from ver. 8 to ver. 15 inclusive, constitutes an independent sec- 
tion (§§ 281—288) : ver. 16—18 another (§ 289); and verr. 19—20, another 
(§ 290), which is the last. The Greek scheme, as a rule, makes independent 
sections of verr. 8, 9, 14, 19, 20; but throws together ver. 10—11: 12—13: 
15—16: 17—18. (Vide infra, p. 311.) 
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At the foot of the same page, (which is written in two 
columns), is found the following set of rubricated references 
to parallel places in the other three Gospels :— 


pal ,hso wants | piwae rnal hoo waniso 


Meh 6. ant | L204 gh mad AFT 
ash BAT) POT ok rad ASI 
oor (Rem ee. TAT 


The exact English counterpart of which,—(I owe it to 
the kind help of M. Neubauer, of the Bodleian),—is sub- 
joined. The Reader will scarcely require to be reminded 
that the reason why §§ 282, 287, 289 do not appear in this 
Table is because those Sections, (belonging to the tenth 
Canon,) have nothing parallel to them in the other Gospels. 

Inke |Matthew| Mark John Inke | Matthew; Mark 

391 286 247 390 421 281 
426 288 247 390 421 288 


391 eae 284 
393 wae 285 


The general intention of this is sufficiently obvious: but 
the Reader must be told that on making reference to 8. Mat- 
THEW’S Gospel, in this Syriac Codex, it is found that § 421 
= chap. xxvili, 8; and § 426 = chap. xxviii. 19, 20: | 

That, in 8. Luxe’s Gospel,—§ 390 — chap. xxiv. 8—10: 
§ 391 = chap. xxiv. 11; and § 393 = chap. xxiv. 13—17': 

That, in 8. Jonn’s Gospel,—§ 247 = chap. xx. 17 (sropevou 
down to Oedy ipav’*.) 


" Note that § °2? _g, Luke xxiv. 12: § St ver. 18—84: § 896 — ver, 


85: § 06 is incomplete. [Dr. Wright supplies the lacune fer me, thus: § a6 
== ver. 86—41 (down to Oaupafdvrwr): § a7 = elxey abrois down to the end 
of ver. 41: § 58 — ver. 42: § 539 _— ver. 48: § a0 = Ver 44—B0: § “ 


=61: § “0? — ver. 62, 8.] 


Critical readers will be interested in comparing, or rather contrasting, 
the Sectional system of a Syriac MS. with that which prevails in all.Greck 
x2 
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So that, exhibited in familiar language, these Syriac 
Marginal References are intended to guide a Reader, 
(§ 281) From 8. Mark xvi. 8,—to 8. Matth. xxviii. 8: 8. Luke 


xxiv, 8—10: 8. John xx. 17 (so- 
pevov to the end of the verse). 


(§ 283) ...... . xvi. 10,—to the same three places. 
(§ 284) ....... xvi, 11,—to 8. Luke xxiv. 11. 

(§ 285) ....... xvi. 12,—to 8. Luke xxiv. 13—17, 
(§ 286) ....... xvi. 18,—to 8. Luke xxiv. 11. 

(§ 288) ....... xvi. 15,—to 8. Matth. xxiv. 19, 20. 


Here then, although the Ten Eusebian Canons are faith- 
fully retained, it is much to be noted that we are presented 
with a different set of Sectional subdivisions. This will be 
best understood by attentively comparing all the details 
which precede with the Eusebian references in the inner 
margin of a copy of Liloyd’s Greek Testament. 

But the convincing proof that these Syriac Sections are 
not those with which we have been hitherto acquainted from 
Greek MSS., is supplied by the fact that they are so many 


Codices. S. John’s § “s = xx. 18: his § 6 == ver. 19 to elphyn Suir in 


ver. 21: his § “0 = ver. 21 (xa0és to the end of the verse): hie § “1 


"52 


= ver. 22: his § 7)? — ver. 28: his § (ig) — ver. 246: hie § [O)' = ver. 


26-7: his § "5 — ver. 28 tothe end of xxi. 4: his § "58 — xxi. 5: hie § 257 


= a1i. 6 (to ebpfoere): his § 70° = ver. 6, (f8arov to the a): his § 10] 


= ver. 7,8: his § Foy = ver. 9: his § 7 10 = ver. 10: hia § 26 9 2 ver. 11: 
his g 76 . = first half of ver. 12: his § 264 10 18 incomplete. 
{But Dr. Wright, (remarking that in his MSS., which are evidently the 


correcter ones, 268 stands opposite the middle of ver. 12 [oddels 8¢ érdApa }, and 


an “Poe ver. 18 weer odv],) proceeds to supply the lacune for me, 


thus : g? 9 G4 ver, 18: 5 65 = ver. 14-5 Commo ene Adyet abr) : g 266 2 
= Béone rd dpyia pov, (end of ver. 15): 5” “oT == ver. 16 Commie eee g 768 9 
=Adye abrg, Moluawve ra wpdBard ov (end of ver. 16): g 269 10 = Ver: 17 


(down to @iAG ae): § 270 =Adye: abrg 4 ’1., 8B. ram. wou (end of ver.17): § a7 
= ver. 18 to 25. ]} 
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more in number. The sum of the Sections in each of the 
Gospels follows; for which, (the Bodleian Codex being muti- 
lated,) I am indebted to the learning and obligingness of 
Dr. Wright‘. He quotes from “the beautiful MS. Addit. 
7,157, written a.p. 768°.” From this, it appears that the 
Sections in the Gospel according to,— 


8, Marrmew, (instead of being from 426: (the last Section, 9 #26, 
859 to 355,) consisting of ver. 19, 20.) 


S.Marz,(..... 241 to 233,) . . 290: (the last Section, § a. 
consisting of ver. 19, 20.) 
S. Luge, (..... $49 to 842,). . 402: (the last Section, 9 40%» 
consisting of ver. 52, 53.) 
S.Jonn, (....-...- 232,). . 271: (the last Section, 5 mM 


consisting of ver. 18—25.) 


The sum of the Sections therefore, in Syriac MSS. instead of 
being between 1181 and 1162”, is found to be invariably 1389. 

But here, the question arises,—Did the Syrian Christians 
then retain the Ten Tables, dressing their contents afresh, 
so as to adapt them to their own ampler system of sectional 
subdivision ? or did they merely retain the elementary prin- 
ciple of referring each Section to one of Ten Canons, but 
substitute for the Eusebian Tables a species of harmony, or 
apparatus of reference, at the foot of every page P 

The foregoing doubt is triumphantly resolved by a refer- 
ence to Assemani’s engraved representation, on xxii Copper 
Plates, of the X Eusebian Tables from a superb Syriac Codex 
(a.D. 586) in the Medicean Library®. The student who 

t « T have examined for your purposes, Add, 14,449; 14,457; 14,458; and 
7,157. The first three are N°. lxix, lzx, and lxxi, in my own Catalogue: the 
last, a Nestorian MS., is N°. xiii in the old Catalogue of Forshall and Rosen 
(London, 1838). All four agree in their numeration.” 

" See the preceding note.—Availing myself of the reference given me by 
my learned correspondent, I read as follows in the Catalogue :—“ Inter ipsa 
textus verba, numeris viridi colore pictis, notatur Canon harmoniae Eusebianae, 
ad quem quaevis sectio referenda est. Sic, [i.e. 1] indicat canonem in quo 
omnes Evangelistae concurrunt,” &c. &e. 

Y Suidas [a.p. 980], by giving 286 to S. Mark and 348 to S. Luke, makes 
the sum of the Sections in Greek Evangelia 1,171. 

~ This sheet was a)l bot out of the printer’s hands when the pluce in vol. i. 
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inquires for Assemani’s work will find that the numbers in 
the last line of each of the X Tables is as follows :— 


Matthew | Mark Inke John 
Canon i 421 : 283 890 247 
ii 416 | 276 | 383 | ... 
— ii 184 , ... ; 145 178 
— iv 3894 | 212 | ... | 228 
—v 819 | ... 262 
——vi 426 | 288 a 
—— vii 425 | te. | wee | 249 
— viii 290 | 401 a 
——ix ... _ | 399 262 
——x 424 289 | 402 971 


The Syrian Church, therefore, from a period of the re- 
motest antiquity, not only subdivided the Gospels into a far 
greater number of Sections than were in use among the 
Grecks, but also habitually employed Eusebian Tables which 
— identical as they are in appearance and in the principle 
of their arrangement with those with which Greek MSS. 
have made us familiar,—yet differ materially from these as 
to the numerical details of their contents. 

Let abler men follow up this inquiry to its lawful results. 
When the extreme antiquity of the Syriac documents is con- 
sidered, may it not almost be made a question whether 
Eusebius himself put forth the larger or the smaller number 
of Sections? But however that may be, more palpably pre- 
carious than ever, I venture to submit, becomes the confident 
assertion of the Critics that, ‘just as Evusrsius found these 
Verses (S. Mark xvi. 9—20] absent in his day from the best 
and most numerous [ stc] copies, so was also the case with Am- 
wonrvs when he formed his Harmony in the preceding cen- 
tury ”’*. To speak plainly, the statement is purely mythical. 


VI. Birch [Varr. Lectt. p. 226], asserts that in the best 
Codices, the Sections of S. Mark’s Gospel are not numbered 
beyond ch. xvi. 8. Tischendorf prudently adds, “or ver. 9:” 


of Assemani’s Bibliotheca Medicea, (fol. 1742,) was shown me by my learned 

friend, P. E, Pusey, Esq., of Ch. Ch._—Dr. Wright had already most oblig- 

ingly and satisfactorily resolved my inquiry from the mutilated fragments of 

the Canons, as well as of the Epistle to Carpianus in Add. 17,218 and 14,450. 
* Dr. Tregelles. (Vide supra, pp. 125-6.) And so, Tiechendorf. 
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but to introduce ¢hat alternative is to surrender everything. 
I subjoin the result of an appeal to 151 Greek Evangelia. 
There is written opposite to, 


ver. 6, . . § 282, in 8 Codices, (viz. A, U, 286) 


— 8. .§288,..84...... (including L, 8)? 

— 9, (?) § 234,..41...... (including I, A, 1)" 

— 10, (?)§ 285,.. 4...... (viz. 67, 282, 381, 406) 

— 12, (?) § 236,.. 7.... (the number assigned by Suidas)* 
— 14, (?) § 287,..12...... (including A)° 

— 15,..§288,.. 3...... (viz. Add. 19,387: 27,861, Tis) 


— 17,..§289,.. 1...... (viz. @) 

— 19,..§ 240,..10.... (including H, M, and the Codices 
from which the Hharklensian Revision, 
A.D. 616, was made) ¢ 

— 20,..§241,..386...... (including C, E, K, V)4 


Thus, it is found that 114 Codices sectionize the last 
Twelve Verses, against 37 which close the account at ver. 8, 
or sooner. I infer—(a) That the reckoning which would 
limit the sections to precisely 233, is altogether precarious ; 
and—(5) That the sum of the Sections assigned to S. Mark’s 
Gospel by Suidas and by Stephens (viz. 236) is arbitrary. 


VII. To some, it may not be unacceptable, in conclusion, 
to be presented with the very words in which Eusebius ex- 
plains how he would have his Sections and Canons used. 
His language requires attention. He says :— 


Ei ovv avarrigtas & tt Trav Tecodpwv evayyeniwy o7rovov- 
Syrote, BovrAnGeins emriorival tur ¢ Bovryce xegaraly, rai 
yvovat tives Ta TAapaTAHoLa EipyKact, Kal TOUS oixeious év 


Y The others ure 11, 14, 22, 28, 28, 82, 87, 40, 45, 52, 98, 118, 115, 127, 
129, 182, 138, 184, 187, 169, 186, 188, 193, 195, 265, 269, 276, 371. Add. 
18,211, Cromwell 15, Wake 12 and 27. 

* The others are 5, 6, 9, 12, 18, 15, 24, 29, 64 [more §§ ?], 66, 68, 111, 112, 
114, 118, 157, 183, 190, 202, 263, 268, 270, 273, 277, 278, 284, 287, 294, 414, 
438,489. Rich7,141. Add. 17,741 and 17,982. Cromw.16. Canonici 86 and 
112. Wake 21. a Viz. 184, 192, 264, h**, Add. 11,8386. Ti‘. Wake 29. 

> The others are 10, 20, 21, 36, 49, 187, 262, 266, 300, 864. Rawl. 141. 

e Vide supra, p. 33. Assemani, vol. i. p. 28. (Comp. Adler, p. 68.) The 
others are 8, 26, 72, 299, 447. Bodl. Miscell. 17. Wake 86. 

¢ The others are 7, 27, 34, 38, 39, 46, 74, 89, 105, 116, 117, 185, 179, 185, 
194, 198, 207, 212, 260, 261, 267, 275, 279, 298, 801, 445, k***. Add. 22,740. 
Wake 22, 24, 30; and 31 in which, ver. 20 is numbered cas. 
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éxdor@ ToTrous evpely ev ols Kata TOY avTaY nvéyOncar, is 
érréyets Tepixomrns avaraBev Tov mpoxeipevoy aprOpov, emtln- 
4 oA “A ? e “ ’ 

tThoas Te avToy évdov év Te xavove by 7 51d Tod KwwvaBapews 
@ td ig J 9 \ 3 nA > c 
wrognpeiwmats UToPEBAKeEY, elon ev evOUs éx TY éml peTo- 
Tou TOU KaVOVOS Tpoypaday, droge. Kal Tives TA TapaT AHO 
elpjxaci’ émiotncas S¢ wal Tots T@Y AouTrow evaryyedlov 
apOuois Trois év TH Kavou  éréyers apiOu@ Trapaxetpévors, 
émifntycas Té avTovs evdoyv év Tois oixelots ExdoTou evay- 
yerlou Tdrrots, TA TapamAnoia A€yovTas cUpnaess. 


Jerome,—who is observed sometimes to exhibit the sense 
of his author very loosely,—renders this as follows :— 

“Cum igitur aperto Codice, verbi gratia, illud sive illud 
Capitulum scire volueris cujus Canonis sit, statim ex sub- 
jecto numero doceberis ; et recurrens ad principia, in quibus 
Canonum est distincta congeries, eodemque statim Canone 
ex titulo frontis invento, illum quem querebas numerum, 
ejusdem Evangelists, qui et ipse ex inscriptione signatur, in- 
venies ; atque e vicino ceterorum tramitibus inspectis, quos 
numeros e regione habeant, annotabis. Et cum scieris, re- 
curres ad volumina singulorum, et sine mora repertis nu- 
meris quos ante signaveras, reperies et loca in quibus vel 
eadem, vel vicina dixerunt.”’ 


This may be a very masterly way of explaining the use 
of the Eusebian Canons. But the points of the original are 
missed. What Eusebius actually says is this :— 

“Tf therefore, on opening any one soever of the four Gos- 
pels, thou desirest to study any given Section, and to ascertain 
which of the Evangelists have said things of the same kind ; 
as well as to discover the particular place where each has 
been led [to speak] of the same things ;—note the number 
of the Section thou art studying, and seek that number in 
the Canon indicated by the numeral subscribed in vermilion. 
Thou wilt be made aware, at once, from the heading of 
each Canon, how many of the Evangelists, and which of 
them, have said things of the same kind. Then, by attend- 
ing to the parallel numbers relating to the other Gospels in 
the same Canon, and by turning to each in its proper place, 


thou wilt discover the Evangelists saying things of the 
same kind.’ 


APPENDIX (H). 


On the Interpolation of the text of CopEx B and CopEx & at 
§. Marruew xxvii. 48 or 49. 


(Referred to at pp. 202 and 219.) 


Ir is well known that our two oldest Codices, Cod. B 
and Cod. 8, (see above, p. 80,) exhibit 8. Matthew xxvii. 49, 
as follows. After cwowy (Cod. Sinait. cwoar] avrov, they 


read :-— 


(Cop. B.) (Cop. x.) 
aAAOC 
aAAoc S€ AGBO de AaBwv AoryH 
AoryHyv evuEev auToOU evuEev auTou TH 
THY TrAeUpay Kat ECHA TrAeupay kat EEHA 
Bev VOWP KAL Ata . Gev vdMp Kat at 
pa 


Then comes, o Se us wadwv xpakas x.7... The same is 
also the reading of Codd. C, L, U, I: and it is known to 
recur in the following cursives,—5, 48, 67, 115, 127+. 

Obvious is it to suspect with Matthaei, (ed. 1803, vol. i. 
p. 158,) that it was the Lectionary practice of the Orien- 
tal Church which occasioned this interpolation. In 8. John 
xix. 34 occurs the well-known record,—dAXr els tav otpa- 
TLOTaY NOY) avTod Tiv mrevpay eve, Kal edOus EE7AGev 
alua xal ddwp: and it was the established practice of the 
Easterns, in the Ecclesiastical lection for Good Friday, 
(viz. S. Matth. xxvii. 1—61,) ¢o interpose 8. John xix. 31 
to 37 between the 54th and the 55th verses of S. Matthew. 
This will be found alluded to above, at p. 202 and again at 
pp. 218-9. 


* But Cod. U inserts ev@ews before efjAGev; and (at least two of the other 
Codices, viz.) 48, 67 read a:ma xa: vdwp. 
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After the pages just quoted were in type, while examining 
Harl. MS. 5647 in the British Museum, (our Evan. 72,) I 
alighted on the following Scholion, which I have since 
found that Wetstein duly published; but which has cer- 
tainly. not attracted the attention it deserves, and which is 
incorrectly represented as referring to the end of S. Matth. 
xxvii. 49. It is against ver. 48 that there is written in the 


margin,— 


Cub “Om eic 1d Kae’ istopiav ebarréktov Atada@pou kai 
Tatiavod Kai dAdwv dtapdpwv driwv matépwv- robro 
_ WpooKeitat : 

Cu “AAAoc b€ AGBaov AdryHv EvuEev adtTod THY mAeupdy . 
kai &&AAGev Gdwp Kai aiua: toto Aérer Kai 6 
Xpucootouoc, 


This writer is perfectly correct in his statement. In 
Chrysostom’s 88th Homily on S, Matthew’s Gospel, (Opp. 
vii, 825 c: [vol. ii, p. 526, ed. Field.]) is read as follows :— 
"Evopicay "HXiav elvat, dnoi, tov Karovpuevov, nat edvOéws 
érroticay avrov S£os: (which is clearly meant to be a sum- 
mary of the contents of ver. 48: then follows) érepos 5é wrpoc- 
eXOdy AOYYN abToD Thy WAcUpay Evv—e. (Chrysostom quotes 
no further, but proceeds,—Ti y&vor’ av rovrwy rapavome- 
tepov, tt Se Onpiwdéorepoy, «.7.r.) 

I find it impossible on a review of the evidence to adhere 
to the opinion I once held, and have partially expressed 
above, (viz. at p. 202,) that the Lectionary-practice of the 
Eastern Church was the occasion of this corrupt reading in 
our two oldest uncials. A corrupt reading it undeniably is; 
and the discredit of exhibiting it, Codd. B, sy, (not to say Codd. 


b Xnuelwors is what we call an “Annotation.” [On the sign in the 
text, see the Catalogue of MSS. in the Turin Library, P.i. p. 93.] On the 
word, and on onpeovo@a, (consider 2 Thess. iii. 14,) see the interesting re- 
marks of Huet, Origentana, iii. § i. 4. (at the end of vol. iv. of Origen’s Opp, 
p. 292-8.)—Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. v. 20) uses onuclwois in this sense. (See the 
note of Valesius.) But it is plain from the rendering of Jerome and Rufinus 
(subscriptio), that it often denoted a “signature,” or signing of the name. 
Eusebius so employs the word in Jib. v. 19 ad fia. 
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C, L, U, I) must continue to sustain. That Chrysostom 
and Cyril also employed Codices disfigured by this self-same 
blemish, is certain. It is an interesting and suggestive cir- 
cumstance. Nor is this all. Severus‘ relates that between 
a.p. 496 and 511, being at Constantinople, he had known 
this very reading strenuously discussed: whereupon had been 
produced a splendid copy of S. Matthew’s Gospel, tradition- 
ally said to have been found with the body of the Apostle 
Barnabas in the Island of Cyprus in the time of the Em- 
peror Zeno (a.D. 474—491); and preserved in the palace 
with superstitious veneration in consequence. It contained 
no record of the piercing of the Saviour’s side: nor (adds 
Severus) does any ancient Interpreter mention the trans- 
action in that place,—except Chrysostom and Cyril of Alez- 
andria; into whose Commentaries it has found its way.— 
Thus, to Codices B, 8, C and the copy familiarly employed 
by Chrysostom, has to be added the copy which Cyril of 
Alexandria“ employed ; as well as evidently sundry other 
Codices extant at Constantinople about a.p. 500. That the 
corruption of the text of S. Matthew’s Gospel under review 
is ancient therefore, and was once very widely spread, is 
certain. The question remains,—and this is the only point 
to be determined,—How did it originate ? 

Now it must be candidly admitted, that if the strange 
method of the Lectionaries already explained, (viz. of inter- 
posing seven verses of S. John’s xix" chapter [ver. 31—7] 
between the 54th and 55th verses of 8. Matth. xxvii,) really 
were the occasion of this interpolation of 8. John xix. 34 
after S. Matth. xxvii. 48 or 49,—two points would seem to 
call for explanation which at present remain unexplained : 
First, (1) Why does only that one verse find place in the in- 
terpolated copies P And next, (2) How does it come to pass 


¢ He was Patriarch of Antioch, a.D. 612-9.— The extract (made by 
Petrus junior, Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, a.D. 578,) purports to be 
derived from the 26'* Epistle, (Book 9,) which Severus addressed to Thomas 
Bp. of Germanicia after his exile. See Assemani, Bidl. Orient. vol. ii. 
pp- 81-2. 

4 I cannot find the place in Cyril. I suppose it occurs in a lost Commentary 
of this Father,—whose Works by the way are miserably indexed. 
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that ‘hat one verse is exhibited in so very depraved and so 
peculiar a form? 

For, to say nothing of the inverted order of the two 
principal words, (which is clearly due to 1 8S. John v. 6,) 
let it be carefully noted that the substitution of dAXos de 
AaBwv rOyynv, for adr’ els TAY oTpaTiwTaY AOyyy of the 
Evangelist, is a tell-tale circumstance. The turn thus li- 
centiously given to the narrative clearly proceeded from 
some one who was bent on weaving incidents related by 
different writers into a connected narrative, and who was 
sometimes constrained to take liberties with his Text in 
consequence. (Thus, S. Matthew having supplied the fact 
that “onE OF THEM ran, and took a sponge, and filled it 
with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave Him to drink,” 
S. John is made to say, “ AND ANOTHER—took a spear.’’) 
Now, this is exactly what Tatian is related by Eusebius to 
have done: viz. “after some fashion of his own, to have com- 
posed out of the four Gospels one connected narrative °.”’ 

When therefore, (as in the present Scholion,) an ancient 
Critic who appears to have been familiarly acquainted with 
the lost ‘‘ Diatessaron” of Tatian, comes before us with the 
express declaration that in that famous monument of the 
primitive age (a.p. 173), 8S. John’s record of the piercing 
of our Saviour’s side was thrust into S. Matthew’s History 
of the Passion in this precise way and in these very terms,— 
(for, “ Note,” he says, “That into the Evangelical History 
of Diodorus, of Tatian, and of divers other holy Fathers, 
is introduced [here] the following addition: ‘ And another 
took a spear and pierced His side, and there came out Water 
and Blood.’ This, Chrysostom also says’”’),—it is even un- 
reasonable to seek for any other explanation of the vitiated 
text of our two oldest Codices. Not only is the testimony 
to the critical fact abundantly sufficient, but the proposed 
solution of the difficulty, in itself the reverse of improbable, 


*‘O pévra ye mpérepos abray [viz. the sect of the Severiani] dpxryds 6 
Tariavds cuvdperdy tive kal cuvayoryhy obk o18 Baws Tay ebayyeAlay cuvOels, Td 
3:4 recodpwy TovTo mpocwyduacery. “O nal wapd tiow eloér: viv pépera. The 
next words are every way suggestive. Tod 8¢ dwoordAou pact rodpujeal tivas 
abroy perappdoa pwvas, ds exidiopSobuevoy abtay thy Ths ppdoews ciryrativ.— 
Eusebius, Hist. Hecl. iv. 29, § 4. 
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is in the highest degree suggestive as well as important. 
For,—May we not venture to opine that the same caf ioto- © 
play evayyéMov,—as this Writer aptly designates Tatian’s 
work,—is responsible for not a few of the monstra potius 
quam variae lectiones‘ which are occasionally met with in 
the earliest MSS. of all? And,—Am I not right in sug- 
gesting that the circumstance before us is the only thing 
we know for certain about the text of Tatian’s (miscalled) 
“Harmony P” 

To conclude.—That the “ Diatessaron” of Tatian, (for so, 
according to Eusebius and Theodoret, Tatian himself styled 
it,) has long since disappeared, no one now doubts’. That 
Eusebius himself, (who lived 150 years after the probable 
date of its composition,) had never seen it, may I suppose be 
inferred from the terms in which he speaks of it. Jerome 
does not so much as mention its existence. Epiphanius, 
who is very full and particular concerning the heresy of 
Tatian, affords no indication that he was acquainted with 
his work. On the contrary. “The Diatessaron Gospel,” 
(he remarks in passing,) “which some call the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, is said to have been the production 
of this writer®.” The most interesting notice we have of 
Tatian’s work is from the pen of Theodoret. After explain- 
ing that Tatian the Syrian, originally a Sophist, and next 
a disciple of Justin Martyr [4.p. 150], after Justin’s death 
aspired to being a heretical leader,—(statements which are 
first found in Irensus,)—Theodoret enumerates his special 
tenets. ‘This man” (he proceeds) “put together the so- 
called Diatessaron Gospel,—from which he cut away the 
genealogies, and whatever else shews that the Lorp was 
born of the seed of David. The book was used not only by 
those who favoured Tatian’s opinions, but by the orthodox 
as well; who, unaware of the mischievous spirit in which 
the work had been executed, in their simplicity used the 
book as an epitome. J myself found upwards of two hundred 
such copies honourably preserved in the Churches of thia place,” 
(Cyrus in Syria namely, of which Theodoret was made 


€ See, for example, the readings of B or §, or both, s:ecified from p. 80 to 
p. 86. 5 Vid. supra, p. 129, note (¢.) h Opp. vol.i. p. 391 D. 


® 
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Bishop, A.p. 423,)—“ all of which I collected together, and 
put aside ; substituting the Gospels of the Four Evangelists 
in their room ',” 

The diocese of Theodoret (he says) contained eight hundred 
Parishes*. It cannot be thought surprising that a work of 
which copies had been multiplied to such an extraordinary 
extent, and which was evidently once held in high esteem, 
should have had some influence on the text of the earliest 
Codices ; and here, side by side with a categorical statement 
as to one of its licentious interpolations, we are furnished 
with documentary proof that many an early MS. also was 
infected with the same taint. To assume that the two phe- 
nomena stand related to one another in the way of cause 
and effect, seems to be even an inevitable proceeding. 

I will not prolong this note by inquiring concerning the 
“ Diodorus” of whom the unknown author of this scholion 
speaks: but I suppose it was that Diodorus who was made 
Bishop of Tarsus in a.p. 378. He is related to have been 
the preceptor of Chrysostom ; was a very voluminous writer ; 
and, among the rest, according to Suidas, wrote a work “on 
the Four Gospels.” 

Lastly,—How about the singular introduction into the 
ection for Good-Friday of this incident of the piercing of 
the RepgEmeEnr’s side? Is it allowable to conjecture that, 
indirectly, the Diatessaron of Tatian may have been the 
occasion of that circumstance also; as well as of certain 
other similar phenomena in the Evangeliaria P 


1 Haeret. Fab. lib. i. c. xx. (Opp. iv. 208.) 
* Clinton, F. R. ii. Appendix, p. 478, quoting Theodoret’s “ Ep.118, p. 1190. 
(al. vol, lil. p. 986-7 }.” 
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(PromIsep aT p. 51.) 


I proceep to fulfil the promise made at p. 51.—C. F. Mat- 
thaei (Nov. Test., 1788, vol. iti. p. 269) states that in one of 
the MSS. at Moscow occurs the following “Scholion of Evsz- 
BIUs :—xata Mdpxov peta rv avdotaciw ov Néyerat wpOar 
tots pa@nrais.”? On this, Griesbach remarks (Comm. Crit. ii. 
200),—*‘ quod scribere non potuisset si pericopam dubiam 
agnovisset :” the record in S. Mark xvi. 14, being express, 
—Torepov avaxerpévos abrois tots évdexa éfavepwOn. The 
epigrammatic smartness of Griesbach’s dictum has recom- 
mended it to Dr. Tregelles and others who look unfavourably 
on the conclusion of 8. Mark’s Gospel; and to this hour the 
Scholion of Matthaei remains unchallenged. 

But to accept the proposed inference from it, is impos- 
sible. It ought to be obvious to every thoughtful person 
that problems of this class will not bear to be so handled. 
It is as if one were to apply the rigid mathematical me- 
thod to the ordinary transactions of daily life, for which 
it is clearly unsuitable. Before we move a single step, 
however, we desire a few more particulars concerning this 
supposed evidence of Eusebius. 

Accordingly, I invoked the good offices of my friend, the 
Rev. W. G. Penny, English Chaplain at Moscow, to obtain 
for me the entire context in which this ‘“‘Scholion of Eusebius” 
occurs: little anticipating the trouble I was about to give 
him. His task would have been comparatively easy had 
I been able to furnish him (which I was not) with the exact 
designation of the Codex required. At last by sheer deter- 
mination and the display of no small ability, he discovered 
the place, and sent me a tracing of the whole page: viz. fol. 
286 (the last ten words being overleaf) of Matthaei’s “ 12,”’ 
(Synod. 139,’’) our Evan. 255. 

It proves to be the concluding portion of Victor’s Com- 
mentary, and to correspond with what is found at p. 365 of 
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Possinus, and p. 446-7 of Cramer: except that after the 
words “ drroxuMoee Tov NiGov :- —,” and before the words 
« Eros 5 Gyow’’ [Possinus, line 12 from bottom: Cramer, 
line 3 from the top], is read as follows :— 


kate Mdpxov) peta tHv dvdotasiv ov AéreTat DPear 
Toic maeHTaic: Kata Mardalov; peta tHv dvdotasciv ToC 
wadHTaic apeH év rH FaAtAaia :- ~\ 

kata "lodvvuv’ év atta TH Auépa Tic dGvacTdcewc Twv 
dupdv KeKkAeicnévwv 6 “lHoofc pésoc Twv HaOHT@VY WH 
mapévroc To} Owud éotH’ Kai wed’ Huépac maAw oKTw 
cuumapévroc Kai tod Ownd. werd taita nddw epavu 
avroic émi thc @aAacoHc THe Tipepiddoc :- os 

kata Aoukdv’ a@eH Kaedna stv tm étaip@ avrod avTH 
TH Hmépa thc dvactdcewc: Kai nad brocrpéwastv eic 
“lepoucaAHp WOH TH adTH Hepa oUVHPMEva@v Tov AOLTTAA 
WaeHT@v Kal eH Zipwve’ Kai mMaAtv E€Hrarev avTOUC 
eic Buéaviav Kai diéoTH dm attav. 


But surely no one who considers the matter attentively, 
will conceive that he is warranted in drawing from this so 
serious an inference as that Eusebius disallowed the last 
Section of S. Mark’s Gospel. 

(1.) In the first place, we have already [suprd, p. 44] 
heard Eusebius elaborately discuss the Section in question. 
That he allowed it, is therefore certain. 

(2.) But next, this sydAcov evoeBlov at the utmost can 
only be regarded as a general summary of what Eusebius 
has somewhere delivered concerning our Lorp’s appearances 
after His Resurrection. As it stands, it clearly is not the 
work of Eusebius. 

(3.) And because I shall be reminded that such a state- 
ment cannot be accepted on my own mere ‘ipse dixit,’ I 
proceed to subjoin the original Scholion of which the pre- 
ceding is evidently only an epitome. It is found in three 
of the Moscow MBSS., (our Evan. 239, 259, 237,) but without 
any Author’s name :— 
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Acxvis 8€ 6 evayyedtorns, Gre pera THY avagTacty ovKETt TUVEXOS 
a ’ a ’ “ ”~ wv ? 
avrois curry, eyes, route Hdn Tpiroy TOLS padnrais open 6 Kuptos 
A \ > 4 . > a ? a 9 ‘ ‘ 
PETA THY AVATTACLY’ ov Tovro Aeywr, Ors pdvoy rpiroy, dAAa ra 
Trois GAAots mapadeXcippeva Ayr, TovTO dn mpds Trois dAXos rpirov éha- 
vepoOn rois pabnrais. KATA pew yap Tov Mar@aiov, S6n atrois 
> “ v . \ \ > “ 3 > A 
ev ty TadtAaiga pévor Kara 3@ rv Twavyny, ev avTy 
~ F “A 9 4 nw “A 
TH NEPA THS avaoTracews, TOY Oupav KexAEropevor, 
pLeros auTay €aTn; dvrwy év ‘lepovcaAnp, fy Tapovros eKet 
n 4 \ / 
Sopa. xai wadw ped nucpas oxT@, wapovros Kal 
TOU Sapa, GhOn avrois, 78n xexreropevoy tev Oupav. pera TAUTA 
> “” ds ~ 4 4 bd “~ 
ert tTHS Oaracons ths TiBepiados earn avrois, 
9 ~ .— 93 Y ‘ ~ | a A 
ov rots ta d\Aa porors ¢. KOTQ 8 AouKav open KAcor Q@ ouv 
“a e ‘ 9 A ,; A n~ e€ r “”~ > a XV 
T@ eTAaLP@ QUTOU, QUT} TY) HELE Pa TS AVACTAGEDS. KAL 
iaw sroorpévarw eis ‘lepovoady abrh rh ime 
Tmadw vrootpepacw eis lepovcaAnp avtn TH NEPA, 
, a a aw N , 
ournypevov TY pabnrav, oOPOn ipo. Kat madhw 
A N , ? ‘ 
éEayaywv avrous eis ByOaviav, sre kal Stearn avarypécis 
s 3 > ”~A 6 e : a , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
AT AUT@Y ws ek rovrov mapioracOas ¢. elvas ras els rovs pa@nras 
pera Ty avdoracw yeyovvias értaclas tov Lwrjpos Hpay ‘Inco Xpiorrov. 


piay pev mapa rq MarGaig, rpeis 8¢ rapa rq "lmavyy, Kal rpeis TH Aovxg 
spoiws *, 


(4.) Now, the chief thing deserving of attention here,— 
the on/y thing in fact which I am concerned to point out,— 
is the notable circumstance that the supposed dictum of 
Kusebius,—(“ quod scribere non potuisset si pericopam du- 
biam agnovisset,”)—is no longer discoverable. To say that 
‘it has disappeared,’ would be incorrect. In the original 
document #¢ has no existence. In plain terms, the famous 
“ayd\tov evoeBiov” proves to be every way a figment. It 
is a worthless interpolation, thrust by some nameless scribe 
into his abridgement of a Scholion, of which Eusebius (as 
I shall presently shew) cannot have been the Author. 

(5.) I may as well point out why the person who wrote 
the longer Scholion says nothing about S. Mark’s Gospel. 
It is because there was nothing for him to say. 

* Quoted by Matthaei, N. T. (1788) vol. ix. p. 228, from g, a, d. 
Y 
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He is enumerating our Lorp’s appearances to His Dis- 
ciples after His Resurrection; and he discovers that these 
were exactly seven in number: one being peculiar to S. Mat- 
thew,—+three, to S. John,—three, to S. Luke. But because, 
(as every one is aware), there exists no record of an appear- 
ance to the Disciples pecuitar to 8. Mark’s Gospel, the Au- 
thor of the Scholion is silent concerning 8. Mark perforce. 
. «+.» How so acute and accomplished a Critic as Matthaei 
can have overlooked all this: how he can have failed to re- 
cognise the identity of his longer and his shorter Scholion : 
how he came to say of the latter, “‘conjicias ergo Eusebium 
hunc totum locum repudiasse;” and, of the former, “ ulti- 
mam partem Evangelii Marci videtur tollere*:” lastly, 
how Tischendorf (1869) can write,—“ est enim ejusmodi ut 
ultimam partem evangelii Marci, de quo quaeritur, exclu- 
dat > :’—I profess myself unable to understand. 

(6.) The epitomizer however, missing the point of his 
Author,—besides enumerating a// the appearances of our 
Saviour which 8. Luke anywhere records,—is further con- 
victed of having injudiciously invented the negative state- 
ment about 8. Mark’s Gospel which is occasioning us all 
this trouble. 

(7.) And yet, by that unlucky sentence of his, he certainly 
did not mean what is commonly imagined. I am not con- 
cerned to defend him: but it is only fair to point out that, 
to suppose he intended fo disallow the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, 
is altogether to misapprehend the gist of his remarks, and 
to impute to him a purpose of which he clearly knew no- 
thing. Note, how he throws his first two statements into 
@ separate paragraph ; contrasts, and evidently balances one 
against the other: thus,— 


kata Mapkov, weTa THY dvdotasiv ov AéreTat dpeat,— 
kata Maréatov peta THY dvdotaciv dpeH,—10Ic PAeHTAIC 
ev TA FaAtAata. 
Pertectly evident is it that the ‘plena locutio’ so to speak, 
of the Writer would have been somewhat as follows :— 
‘(The first two Evangelists are engaged with our Sa- 
viouR’s appearance to His Disciples in Galilee: but] by 


* Lbid., ii. 69, and ix. 228. > Nov. Test. (1869), p. 404. 
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S. Mark, He is not—by S. Matthew, He cs—related to have 
been actually seen by them there. 

‘[The other two Evangelists relate the appearances in 
Jerusalem : and] according to 8. John, &c. &c. 

‘ According to S. Luke,’ &c. &c. 

(8.) And on passing the “ Quaestiones ad Marinum ” 
of Eusebius under review, I am constrained to admit that 
the Scholion before us is just such a clumsy bit of writing 
as an unskilful person might easily be betrayed into, who 
should attempt to exhibit in a few short sentences the sub- 
stance of more than one tedious disquisition of this ancient 
Father*. Its remote parentage would fully account for its 
being designated “‘ oyodsov evoeBiov,” all the same. 

(9.) Least of all am I concerned to say anything more 
about the longer Scholion; seeing that S. Mark is not so 
much as mentioned in it. But I may as well point out that, 
as tt stands, Eusebius cannot have been its Author: the 
proof being, that whereas the Scholion im question is a note 
on S. John xxi. 12, (as Matthaei is careful to inform us,)— 
its opening sentence is derived from Chrysostom’s Commen- 
tary on that same verse in his 87% Homily on S. John 4. 

(10.) And thus, one by one, every imposing statement of 
the Critics is observed hopelessly to collapse as soon as it 
is questioned, and to vanish into thin air. 


So much has been offered, only because of the deliberate 
pledge I gave in p. 51.—Never again, I undertake to say, 
will the “ Scholion of Eusebius” which has cost my friend 
at Moscow, his Archimandrites, and me, so much trouble, be 
introduced into any discussion of the genuineness of the last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark. As the 
oversight of one (C. F. Matthaei) who was singularly accurate, 
and towards whom we must all feel as towards a Benefactor, 
let it be freely forgiven as well as loyally forgotten ! 


° Let the reader examine his “ Quaestio ix,” (Mai, vol. iv. p. 293-5): his 
“ Quaestio x,” (p. 295, last seven lines). See aleo p. 296, line 29—32. 

¢ See Chrys. Opp. vol. viii. p. 522 0 :—8ri 82 0832 cuvexads drexwplater, od8t 
bpoles, Aéyes Ere rplrov rovro epden abrois, Ste &ydpbn ex vexpév. 
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L'ENVOY 


As one, escaped the bustling trafficking town, 
Worn out and weary, climbs his favourite hill 
And thinks it Heaven to see the calm green fields 
Mapped out in beautiful sunlight at his feet : 
Or walks enraptured where the fitful south 
Comes past the beans in blossom; and no sight 
Or scent or sound but fills his soul with glee :— 
So I,—rejoicing once again to stand 
Where Siloa’s brook flows softly, and the meads 
Are all enamell’d o’er with deathless flowers, 
And Angel voices fill the dewy air. 

Strife is so hateful to me! most of all 

A strife of words about the things of Gon. 
Better by far the peasant’s uncouth speech 
Meant for the heart’s confession of its hope. 
Sweeter by far in village-school the words 
But half remembered from the Book of Life, 
Or scarce articulate lispings of the Creed. 


And yet, three times that miracle of Spring 
The grand old tree that darkens Exeter wall 
Hath decked itself with blossoms as with stars, 
Since I, like one that striveth unto death, 

Find myself early and late and oft all day 
Engaged in eager conflict for Gop’s Truth ; 
Gop’s Truth, to be maintained against Man’s lie. 
And lo, my brook which widened out long since 
Into a river, threatens now at length 

To burst its channel and become a sea. 


O Sister, who ere yet my task is done 
Art lying (my loved Sister !) in thy shroud 
With a calm placid smile upon thy lips 
As thou wert only “ taking of rest in sleep,”’ 
Soon to wake up to ministries of love,— 
Open those lips, kind Sister, for my sake 
In the mysterious place of thy sojourn, 
(For thou must needs be with the bless’d,—yea, where 
The pure in heart draw wondrous nigh to Gon,) 
And tell the Evangelist of thy brother’s toil ; 
Adding (be sure !) “ He found it his reward, 
Yet supplicates thy blessing and thy prayers, 
The blessing, saintly Stranger, of thy prayers, _ 
Sure at the least unceasingly of mine!” 


One other landed on the eternal shore! 
One other garnered into perfect peace ! 
One other hid from hearing and from sight! ... 
O but the days go heavily, and the toil 
Which used to seem so pleasant yields scant joy. 
There come no tokens to us from the dead : 
Save—it may be—that now and then we reap 
Where not we sowed, and that may be from them, 
Fruit of their prayers when we forgot to pray ! 
Meantime there comes no message, comes no word : 
Day after day no message and no sign: 
And the heart droops, and finds that it was Love 
Not Fame it longed for, lived for: only Love. 
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67-9, 67, 204, 237, 267-8. 
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Origen, p. 47, 66, 85, 98-9, 107, 179, 
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223, 236, 245, 258, 260-1, 276, 
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adv, p. 168-9. 

Palmer, Sir Roundell, p. v, vi. 

Rev. W. J., p. v. 

Papias, p. 23. 

seed, verbs compounded with, p. 163- 
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ference. 
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Hill). 
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—— Rev. W. F., p. 218. 
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8. (G. V.) p. 264. 
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Sahidic Version, p. 36. 
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Scholia, p. 122, 286, 288-9, 314, 319- 
23. 

Scholz, J. M. A., p. 7, 116-22, 197, 
227, 242. 

Scrivener, Rev. F. H., p. vii, viii, 
9, 77, 189, 197, 215, 227, 246, 
802-4. 
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oeAldes, p. 294. 

Severus of Antioch, p. 40-1, 57-9, 67, 
121, 267-8, 315. 

onuelwors, p. 314. 

Simon, Pére, p. 48, 269. 

Sinaiticus, see Codex. 

Sirletus, Card., p. 44. 

Smith, Dean Payne, p. 41, 205-6, 214, 
806. 

Stanley, Dean A. P., p. 3. 

Style of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, p. 186- 
45. 

Subscription of Gospels, p. 230-1. 

Suidaa, p. 809, 311. 

Synagogue worship, p. 192-3. 

Synaxarium, p. 197. 

“ Synopsis Script. 8.,”’ p. 29. 

Syriac MSS., p. 208, 214-5, 225, 
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Syrian Lessons, p. 205, 226, 238-9. 


Tables of Reference in MSS., p. 304- 
11. 

Tait, Abp., p. 2, 8, 189, 314-8. 

Tatian, p. 129, 314-8. 

védos, p. 119-20, 224-42. 

Tertullian, p. 30, 98-4, 106. 

Textual Criticism, p. vii—ix, 113. 
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vill. 9, p. 82; 18, p. 80, 222. 

zi. 19, p. 83; 20, p. 221. 

xii. 9, p. 221. 

xiii. 85, p. 81, 110-1; 36, p. 221; 
89, 55, p. 178. 

xiv. 14, p. 221; 22, p. 216; 30, 
p. 82. 

xv. 22, p. 178. 

xvi. 10, p.177; 12, p. 178-9; 15, 
p. 162. 

xx. 17, p. 223; 29, p. 178. 

xxi. 8, p. 178; 31, p. 83. 

xxv. 24, p. 82. 

xxvi. 34, 75, p.178; 39, p. 217-8. 

xxvii. 82, p. 188; 34, p. 84; 35, 
p. 75; 48, 49, p. 80, 218, 313-8 ; 
64, 55, p. 315. 

xxviii. 2, 3, p. 78; 8, p.84; 19, 20, 
p- 178. 

S. Marx i. 1, p. 180, 186 ; 9—20, 
p- 182; 10, p.178; 11, 13, p. 30; 
16—20, p. 296-6; 28, p. 85. 

vi. 8, p. 178. 

vii. 3, 4, p. 82; 19, p.179; 26, 
p. 178. 

viii. 10, 15, p. 178. 

x. 6, p. 180; 42, p.82; 46, p. 
178. 

xi. 8, p. 178. 

xiii. 19, p. 180. 
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72, p. 84; 41, p. 225; 58, p. 82; 
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xv. 28, p.801; 46, p. 82. 

xvi. 8 and 9, p. 289; 8—20, p. 306; 
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9—20, p. 182, 224; 10, 14, p. 
187, 319; 15, p.180; 16, 16, p. 
178; 19, p. 180, 195. 

S. Luxe i. 26, p. 85; 27, p. 82. 

ii. 14, p. 257-63 ; 37, p.82. 

iii, 22, p. 30, 178; 23, p. 220. 

iv. 6, p.74; 16, p. 220; 44, p. 
86. 
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vii. 1, p. 220; 31, p. 216. 
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ix. 57, p. 220. 
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xiii. 2, p. 221. 

xv. 13, p. 82. 

xvi. 6, p.178; 16, p. 74; 19, p. 

220. 

xviii. 15, p. 220. 

xix. 45, p. 220. 

xx. 1, p. 220. 
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217-8, 301 ; 64, p. 74. 

xxiii. 15, p. 83; 34, p. 79, 219; 
88, p.79; 45, p. 85-6. 

xxiv. 12, p. 222; 13, p. 85, 286; 
16, p. 178-9; 31, p. 73; 36, 
p. 221; 42, 52, 53, p. 74; 61, 
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8. JoHN i. 3, 4, p. 30, 110; 3, 18, 50, 
p.- 80; 4, p. 81, 109-11; 18, 
p. 30, 81; 28, p. 236; 29, 44, 
p- 221; 84, p. 81; 60, p. 30. 
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iii. 18, p. 80. 
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p. 218, 313-5. 

xxi. 1, p. 221, 3; 1—6, 11, p. 295 6; 
12, 13, 15—17, p. 297 ; 18, p. 83 ; 
26, p. 79. 

Acts i, 2, 22, 28, p. 180; 9, p. 196. 

iv. 12, p. 262. 

viii. 5, p. 85. 

x. 15, p. 180. 

xiii. 15, 27, p. 192. 

Epuegs. i. 1, p. 91—109. 

vi. 21, 2, p. 101. 
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Coxoss. i. 28, p. 162. 
iv. 7,16, p. 101, 105. 

1 8. Pst. ii. 18, p. 180. 
iv. 19, p. 180. 

2 S. Pst. iii. 4, p. 180. 


Eccuovs. xliii. 11, 12, p. 301. 
1 Maco. iv. 59, p. 301. 


Geac@a, p. 156-8. 

Thebaic Version, p. 35. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, p. 275, 7. 

Theodoret, p. 258, 317-8. 

Theodotus of Ancyra, p. 258. 

Theophania, p. 207. 

Theopbylact, p. 30, 266. 

Ocwpety, p. 157. 

Thompson, Rev. A. S., p. ii, 252. 

Thomson, Abp., p. 18. 

Tischendorf, Dr., p. 8, 9, 10, 38, 77- 
9, 85-6, 93, 109-14, 123, 125-33, 
137, 158, 222, 7, 242, 4, 251 2, 9, 
260-1, 280, 298, 311, 822, viii— 
ix. 

Titus of Bostra, p. 258, 275, 283. 

Toledo, see Codices, 

Townson, Rev. Dr., p. 151, 179. 

Tregelles, Dr., p. 9, 10—12, 88, 9, 60, 
76, 114, 126-9, 136, 145, 169, 222-3, 
227, 234, 242, 4, 5, 7, 251, 9, 260, 
319, viii—ix. 

Turin, see Codices. 


Ulphilas, p. 35, 262. 

Uncial MSS. p. 20, 71. See Codices. 
bwdGeo1s, p. 274-5. 

Borepoy, p. 160. 


Vatican, p. 117, 283-4, 288-9: see 
Codices. 

Vaticanus, see Codex. 

Venice, see Codices. 

Vercellone, C., p. 73. 

Versions, see Armenian, &c. 

Vetus Ituala, p. 35. 

Victor of Antioch, p. 29, 59—65, 67, 
122, 134, 178, 180, 235, 250, 268, 
269-87 ; Codices, 278-87; Scho- 
lion, 288.90. 
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Nations, and revealed by Jesus Christ. EIGHT LECTURES delivered before 
the University of Oxford, in the Year 1881. By JoHN Worpsworrs, M.A., 
Tutor of Brasenose College; Prebendary of the Cathedral Church of St. Mary 
of Lincoln, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. 8vo., cloth, 
10s. 6d. [Just published. 

REV. A. H. HORE, M.A. ' 

EIGHTEEN CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. A. H. Hore, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 712 pp. Demy 8vo., 


loth, 15s. 
™ . REV. CANON HOLE. 
HINTS TO PREACHERS, wrx SERMONS ann ADDRESSES. 


By S. Reynouips Hore, Canon of Lincoln. Second Edition, Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 

WHAT IS OF FAITH AS TO EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT? > 
In Reply to Dr. Farrar’s Challenge in his ‘‘ Eternal Hope,” 1879. By the Rev. 
E. B. Pusry, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church. 
Fourth Thousand. 8v0., cloth, 286 pp., Ss. 6d. 


REV. E. F. WILLIS, M.A 

THE WORSHIP OF THE OLD COVENANT CONSIDERED 
moRE ESPECIALLY 1n RELATION fo tHat or tHe NEW. By the 
Rev. E. F. Wituis, M.A. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

ARCHDEACON DENISON. 

NOTES OF MY LIFE, 1805—1878. By Grorexz Anrnony 
Denison, Vicar of East Brent, 1845; Archdeacon of Taunton, 1851. Third 
Edition, 8vo., cloth, price, 12s. 

REV. J. WORDSWORTH, M.A. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS. By the 

Rev. Jonx Worpsworts, M.A. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FRANOIS PAGET, M.A. 

CONCERNING SPIRITUAL GIFTS. Three Addresses to Can- 

didates for Holy Orders in the Diocese of Ely. Together with a Sermon. By 


Franors Pacet, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford; Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bisho of Ely. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
RITUAL CONFORMITY. 


Interpretations of the Rubrics of | the Prayer-Book, agreed upon by 
a Conference held at All Saints, Margaret-street, 1880—1881. 76 pp. Crown 
Svo., in wrapper, price 1s. 

BISHOP OF BARBADOS. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By Jouw 
Mitcunson, late Bishop of Barbados. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
THE LATE BISHOP WILBERFORCE 


SERMONS PREACHED ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. With a 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ery. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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2 THEOLOGICAL WORKS, &o. (continued). 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE SUCCES- 
SIVE REVISIONS OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
James Panxer, Hon. M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


THE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK OF EDWARD VI., compared with 


the Successive Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer; with a Concordance and 
Index tothe Rubrics in the several editions. By the same Author. Cr. 8vo., cl., 12s. 


REV. E. B, PUSEY, D.D. 


DANIEL THE PROPHET. Nine Lectures delivered in the Divinity 
School of the University of Oxford. With a new Preface. By E. B. Pusey, D.D., 
&c. Seventh Thousand. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE MINOR PROPHETS; with a Commentary Explanatory and 
Practical, and Introductions to the Several Books. 4to., cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE, as contained in 
the Fathers from the death of St.John the Evangelist to the 4th General 
Council. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE REAL PRESENCE, the Doctrine of the English Church, with 
a vindication of the reception by the wicked and of the Adoration of our Lord 
Jesus Christ truly present. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 8vo., 6s. 


THE LATE REV. J. KEBLE, M.A. 


STUDIA SACRA. COMMENTARIES on the Introductory Verses 
of St. John’s Gospel, and on a Portion of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; with 
other Theological Papers by the late Rev. Joun Kesuie, M.A. 8vo., cl., 10s. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS AND REVIEWS. By the late Rev. 


Joun Kesis, Author of “ The Christian Year.” Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 12s. 


LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL AND GUIDANCE. By 
the late Rev. J. Kesiz, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Edited by R. F. Wieon, 
M.A., Vicar of Rownhams, &. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


OUTLINES OF INSTRUCTIONS OR MEDITATIONS FOR 
THE CHURCH’S SEASONS. By Jonn Kesre, M.A. Edited, with 
a Preface, by R. F. Witson, M.A. Crown 8vo., toned paper, cloth, 5s. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF BRECHIN. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
With an Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. E. B. Pussy, D.D. By A. P. 
Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THE NICENE CREED, for the 
Uee of Persons beginning the Study of Theology. By ALExanpeR PENROSE 
Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE 
BODY OF CHRIST. The Bampton Lectures for 1868. By GEorcE Moser_y, 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 2nd Edit. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES, with others mostly preached 
before the University of Oxford. By the same. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

REV. WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, from the Edict of Milan, a.p. 
$18, to the Council of Chalcedon, a.p.451. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 108, 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS, §e. (continued). a 


APOLLOS; or, THE WAY OF GOD. A Plea for the Religion of 
Scripture. By A. CLEVELAND Coxk, Bishop of New York. Crown 8vo., cl., 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF CONFIRMATION. By Wauixtam Jackson, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford; Vicar of Heathfield, Sussex. Crown 8vo., cl., 2s. 6d. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS IN 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Extracted from Writings of the 
Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, anterior to the Division of the East and 
West. With an Introductory Notice by the Dzan og St. Paus’s. In Two 
Vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE EXPLANATION or raz APOCALYPSE by VENERABLE 
BEDA, Translated by the Rev. EDW. MARSHALL, M.A., F.S.A., formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 180 pp. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GODET’S BIBLICAL STUDIES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
Edited by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lytre.ton. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE SACRIFICE AND 
PARTICIPATION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By Geonce Trevon, 
D.D., M.A., Canon of York; Rector of Beeford. Second Kdition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo., clotb, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAST TWELVE VERSES OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO 8. MARK Vindicated against Recent Critical Objectors and Established, 
by Joun W. Buraon, B.D., Dean of Chichester, With Facsimiles of Codex 
and Codex L. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


DISCOURSES ON PROPHECY. In which are considered its Struc- 


ture, Use, and Inspiration. By Joun Davison, B.D. A New Edition. 
8vo., cloth, 9s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE; or, An Inquiry con- 
cerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the 
English Church. By the late Ven. Poitip Freeman, Archdeacon of Exeter, 
4 New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


CATENA AUREA. A Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected 
out of the Works of the Fathers by 8. Tomas Aquinas. Uniform with the 
Library of the Fathers, Re-issue. Complete in 6 vols. 8vo., cloth, £2 2s. 


CHRISTIANITY AS TAUGHT BY 8. PAUL. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1870. To which is added an Appendix of the Continuous Sense 
of 8. Paul’s Epistles; with Notes and Metalegomena, By the Rev. W. J. 
Tzons, D.D., &. Second Edition, with New Preface, Svo., with Map, cloth, 9s. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY. The Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1878. By the Rev. I. Greaory Suitn, M.A. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION. A New Translation by the Rev. L. Guiry, M.A., Chaplain of 
St. Nicholas’, Salisbury. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


RICHARD BAXTER ON THE SACRAMENTS: Holy Orders, 


Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Absolution, Holy Communion. 18mo., cloth, Is. 


4 ANCIENT DOCTRINAL TREATISES, §e. 


THE CONSTITUTIONS AND CANONS ECCLESIASTICAL OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Referred to their Original Sources, and 


Tilustrated with Explanator 


Notes. By the late Macxenzre E. C. Waccort, 
B.D., F.S.A. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED, by 
the Rev. D. Watertanp, D.D. Edited by the Rev.J. R. Kina, M.A. Feap. 


8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE PASTORAL RULE OF ST.GREGORY. Sancti Gregorii 


Pape Regule Pastoralis Liber, ad Johannem Episcopum Civitatis Ravenna. 


With an English Translation. 
Magd 


By the Rev. H. R. Bramvey, M.A., Fellow of 
alen College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE DEFINITIONS OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH and Canons of 


Discipline of the first four General Councils of the Universal Church. In Greek 


and 


nglish. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DE FIDE ET SYMBOLO: Documenta quedam nec non Aliquorum 


SS. Patrum Tractatus. 


Edidit Carotus A. Hevurtcey, S.T.P., Dom. Mar- 


garetee Prelector, et Avdis Christi Canonicus. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 43. 6d. 


8. "AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, Episcopus Hipponenais, de Catechi- 


sandis Rudibus, de Fide Rerum qus# non videntur, de Utilitate Credendi. 
Usum Juniorum. Edidit C. Marriott, S.T.B., Olim Coll. Oriel. Socius. 


Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANALECTA CHRISTIANA, In usum Tironum. 


In 
New 


Excerpta, Epi- 


stole, &c., ex Eves, &c.; S.Ionatit Epistole ad Smyrnacon et ad Poly- 
carpam; E. 8S. CLewentis " ALEXANDRE Pedagogo excerpta; S. ATHANASII 


Sermo contra Gentes. 
S.T.B. 8vo.. 10s. 6d. 


Edidit et Annotationibus illustravit C. Marriott, 


§. PATRIS NOSTRI 8. ATHANASIT ARCHIEPISCOPI ALEX- 
ANDRIZ DE INCARNATIONE VERBI, ejusque Corporali ad nos Ad- 


ventu. 
Canon of Christ Church. 


With an English Translation by the Rev. J. Ripaway, B.D., Hon. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


OXFOBD SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
Feap. 8vo., printed in Red and Black, on toned paper. 


The Imitation of Christ. 

FOUR BOOKS. By Thomas a Kew- 
vrs. Cloth, 48.—Pocket Edit., 32mo., cl., ls. 

Andrewes’ Devotions. 

DEVOTIONS. By the Right Rev. 
Father in God, Launcretot ANDREWEs. 
Translated from the Greek and Latin, and 
arranged anew. Antique cloth, 5s. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY LIVING. By BisHor Jzrexv 
TarsLor. Anti ne cloth, 4s.— Pocket Edi- 
tion, 32mo., clo 

Taylor's Holy Dying. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY DYING. By Bisnor Jrenemuy 
Tartor. Anti cloth, 4s.— Pocket Edi- 
tion, 82mo., clot 

Taylor's Golden Grove. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE; a Choice 
Manaal, containing what is to be Believed, 
Practised, and Desired, or Prayed for. By 
Bismor Jeremy TaryLox. Printed uniform 
with ‘* Holy Living and Holy Dying.” An- 
tique cloth, 3e. 6d. 

Sutton’s Meditations. 


GODLY MEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT OF THE 
LORDS BUFFER. By CHRISTOPHER Sur- 

D.D., late Prebend of Westminster. 
A: new Edition. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Laud’s Devotions. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Dr. Writuiam Lavup, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Martyr. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Spinckes’ Devotions. 


TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN’S COMPANION IN THE CLOSET; 
or, a complete Manual of Private Devotions, 
collected from the Writings of eminent Di- 
vines of the Church of England. Antique 
cloth, 4s. 

Ancient Collects. 

ANCIENT COLLECTS anv OTHER 
PRAYERS. Selected for Devotional use 
from various Rituals. By Ws. Bariaur, 
D.D. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Devout Communicant. 


THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 
exemplified in his Behaviour before, at, aud 
after the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper: 
Practically suited to all the Parts of that 
Solemn Ordinance. 7th Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


EIKON BASIAIKH. 

THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS 
SACRED MAJESTY KING CHARLES I. 
in his Solitudes and Sufferings. New Edition, 
with Preface by C.M. Prituimore (On the 
evidence that the book was written by 
pera eae I., and not by Gauden]. Antique 
Cc a 


DEVOTIONAL. 6 


MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY DAY. By 


Duquesne. Price 88.6d. each Volume. 
Vol. I. Advent. Vol. II. Lent. Vols. III. and IV. in the course of next Year. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST IN GLORY: Daily Meditations, 
from Easter Day to the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday. By Novrr. Trans- 
lated from the French, and adapted to the Use of the English Church. Third 
Thousand. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 


A GUIDE FOR PASSING ADVENT HOLILY. By Avnmtoy. 
Translated from the French, and adapted to the use of the English Church. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A GUIDE FOR PASSING LENT HOLILY. By Avnaror. 
Translated from the French, and adapted to the use of the English Church. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET; or, A Help to the Devotions 
of the Clergy. By Jonn Anmstrona, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown, 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN;; or, Practical Thoughts on 
the Gospel History, for every day in the year. With Titles and Characters of 
Christ. 82mo., roan, 2s. 6d.—Large type edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Uniform with above. 


THE HOURS; being Prayers for the Third, Sixth, and Ninth 
Hours; with a Preface, and Heads of Devotion for the Day. Seventh Edition. 
82mo., in parchment wrapper, 1s, 


ANNUS DOMINI. A Prayer for each Day of the Year, founded on 
a Text of Holy Scripture (addressed to the Second Person in the Trinity, and 
therefore supplementary to other devotions). By Cuaistina G. Rossetti. 
82mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DEVOTIONS BEFORE AND AFTER HOLY COMMUNION. 
With Prefatory Note by Kesus. Sixth Edition, in red and black, on toned 
paper, $2mo., cloth, 2s.— With the Service, $2mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS OF LENT. With 
a Prefatory Notice by the AkRoHBISHOP o¥ DuBLIN. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE EVERY-DAY COMPANION. By the Rev. W. H. Rooter, 
M.A., Rector of Hambleden, Bucks. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By Rosgart Baerr, Author of 
“The Doctrine of the Cross,” &c. Feap. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BREVIATES FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE, arranged for use by the 


Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. G. Anpen, M.A., Rector of Winterborne-Came ; 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon. 2nd Hd. Fcap. 8v0., 28. 


DEVOTIONS FOR A TIME OF RETIREMENT AND PRAYER 
FOR THE CLERGY. New Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., cloth, Is. 


PRAYERS IN USE AT CUDDESDON COLLEGE. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 

INSTRUCTIONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST, AND DEVO- 
TIONS FOR HOLY COMMUNION, being Part V. of the Clewer Manual ; 
by Kev. T. T. Canter, M.A., late Rector of Clewer. 18mo., cloth, 2a. 

THE SERVICE-BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


arranged according to the New Table of Lessons. Crown 8vo., roan, 12s. ; 
calf antique or calf limp, 16s.; limp morocco or best morocco 18s. 


6 SERMONS, &e. 


SERMONS, &c. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By E. B. Pussy, D.D. Vol. I. From 
Advent to Whitsuntide. Seventh Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. Vol. II., 8vo., cl., 6s. 

Vol. III. (Reprinted from ‘“ Plain Sermons by 

Contributors to Tracts for the Times.) Revised Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS preached and printed on Various Occa- 
sions, 18832—1850. By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
between A.D. 1843 to 1855, &c. Vol. I. By E. B. Puszy, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

———_——— 1859 to 1872. Vol. II. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

1864 to 1876, &c. Vol. III. Svo., cloth, 6s. 


LENTEN SERMONS preached chiefly to Young Men at the Uni- 
versities, between a.p. 1868 and 1874. By E. B. Pussy, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FAITH. Ejight Plain Sermons, by the 
late Rev. Epwarp Monro. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 
Uniform, and by the same Author, 
Prax SzeMoxs ON THE Book or Com- | HistoricaL aD PRactroat SERMONS 
MON PrayER. F cap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. ON THE SUFFERINGS aND REsuz- 
Sunmons on New TzstaMent Coarac-| BECTION OF OUR LORD. 2 vols., Fcap. 
TERS. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


CHRISTIAN SEASONS.—Short and Plain Sermons for every Sunday 
and Holyday throughout the Year. 4 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 108. Second 
Series, 4 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 

SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING, following the 


Order of the Christian Seasons. By the Rev. J. W. Burncon, B.D. 2 vols., 
Foap. Svo., cloth, 8a.—Second Series, 2 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS AND SERMONS FOR FASTS AND 
FESTIVALS. By the late Bp.Anmstrona. Feap. 8vo., 58. each volume. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By J. Keszez, M.A. 
ADVENT TO CHEIsTwas. Svo., cl., 6s. | EastTzR TO ASCENSION Day. §8vo., 
CHRristMas aND EpipHaNy. 68vo., cloth, 6s. 

cloth, 6s. ASCENSION Day ro Truwrry Sunpay 
SEPTUAGESIMA TO LENT. 8Svo., cl., 6s. inclusive. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Asu-Wepnespay to Hoty Weex. | Ternrry, Part I. 8vo., cloth, 6a. 

Svo., cloth, 66. Tarnity, Part II. Svo., cloth, 6s. 
Hoty WEsx. 8vo., cloth, 6s. Sarnrs’ Days. 8vo., cloth, Gs. - 


Ow Various Occasions. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


VILLAGE SERMONS ON THE BAPTISMAL SERVICE. By 
the Rev. Joon Kesxe, M.A. 8vo., cloth, Ss. 


THE AWAKING SOUL, as Sketched in the 180th Psalm. Ad- 
dresses delivered in Lent, 1877. By E.R. Witserrorce, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

OXFORD LENT SERMONS, 1857, 8, 9, 60, 8, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 70 
—71. cloth, 6s. each. 

XX. SHORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS. By B.K. W. Peansz, 

. M.A, and W. A. Gray, M.A. Sixth Edition, Fcap. 8vo., sewed, 1s. 


SERMONS AND ESSAYS ON THE APOSTOLICAL AGE. By 


the late Very Rev. AnrHuR Penrurn StanuEY, D.D. Third Edition, reeised. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. &d. 


ENGLISH DIVINES. 7 


GHorks of the Standard Gnglish Divines, 


PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-.CATHOLIC THEOLOGY, 
AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES IN CLOTH. 

ANDREWES’ (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 11 vols., 8vo., £8 7s. 
Tue Sermons. (Separate.) 65 vols., £1 15s. 
BEVERIDGE’S (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 12 vols., 8vo., £4 4s. 
Tue Eneuish THeotogica, Works. 10 vols., £3 10s. 


BRAMHALL’S (ABP.) WORKS, ‘WITH LIFE AND LETTERS, & 
5 vols., 8vo., £1 15s. (Vol. 2 cannot be sold separately.) 


BULL'S (BP.) HARMONY ON JUSTIFICATION. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
DEFENCE OF THE NICENE CREED. 2 vols., 10s. 
JUDGMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 5s. 


COSIN’S (BP.) WORKS COMPLETE. 5 vols., 8vo., £1 10s. 
CRAKANTHORP’S DEFENSIO ECCLESLZ ANGLICAN. 


8vo., 78. 


FRANK’S SERMONS. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
FORBES’ CONSIDERATIONES MODESTZé. 2 vols., 8vo., 12s. 
GUNNING’S PASCHAL, OR LENT FAST. 8vo., 6. 


HAMMOND’S PRACTICAL CATECHISM. 8vo., 5s. 
MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 5s. 
THIRTY-ONE SERMONS. 2 Parts. 10s. 

HICKES’S TWO TREATISES ON THE CHRISTIAN PRIEST- 

HOOD. 8 vols., 8vo., 15s. 

JOHNSON’S (SOHN) THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. ° 

—_—_—______—_————- ENGLISH CANONS. 2 vols., 12s. 

LAUD'S (ABP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 7 vols., (9 Parts) 8v0, 

B. 


L’ESTRANGE’S ALLIANCE OF DIVINE OFFICES. 8vo., 6s. 
MARSHALL'S PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE. (This volume 


cannot be sold separate from the complete set.) 


NICHOLSON’S (BP.) EXPOSITION OF THE CATECHISM., (This 


volume cannot be sold separate from the complete set.) 


OVERALL’S (BP.) CONVOCATION-BOOK OF 1606. 8vo., 5s, 
PEARSON’S (BP.) VINDICL4& EPISTOLARUM 8. IGNATITI, 


2 vole. 8vo., 10s. 


THORNDIKE’S (HERBERT) THEOLOGICAL WORKS COM- 
PLETE. 6 vols.,(10 Parts,) 8vo., £2 10s. 


WILSON’S (BP.) WORKS COMPLETE. With LIFE, by Rev. 
J.Kusue. 7 vols. (8 Parts,) 8vo., £3 3s. 


A complete set, 80 Vols. in 88 Parts, £21. 


g POETRY, ge. 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


: With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. 


NOTICE.—Meassrs. Panxer are the sole Publishers of the Editions of the 
“Christian Year’ issued with the sanction and under the direction of the 
Author’s representatives. All Editions without their imprint are unauthorized. 


Smaty 4to. Epiriom. s. d. 82mo. Epttiow. s. d. 
Handsomely printed on toned Cloth boards, gilt edges - 1 6 
"paper, with red border lines Cloth, limp. . . . 1 0 

and initial letters. Cloth 
_ extra . « e - 10 6 48mo. Epition. 


Cloth, limp 9 i] e e 0 
Roan . ° ° ° a | 


Demy 8vo. Epirron. 


Cloth e e e e e 6 0 
FacsiMiLe of THB ist Ept- 


Foouscar 8vo. Epition. TION, with a list of the 
Cloth . . . - . 886 variations from the Origi- 
nal Text which the Author 
24mo. Epitron. made in later Editions. 

Cloth, red lines. . - 2 6 2 vols., 12mo., boards 


The above Editions (except the Facsimile of the First Edition) are kept in 
a variety of bindings, which may be ordered through the Trade, or direct frou 
the Publishers. The chief bindings are Morocco plain, Morocco Antique, Calf 
Antique, and Vellum, the prices varying acoording to the style. 


By the same Author. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse on Christian Chil- 
dren. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


24mo., cloth, red lines, 3s. 6d. 
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